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'Almost as man measures time, nature begins to hei^l the scars of the cutover 
fore sf;s7 the lifeless tailings from open pit mining, an I th^ maze of skeletal 
underground tunnels, remnants from the. iron, copper, andxgold mines which dof ' 
Michigan's 15 county tipper Peninsula.. And simultaneously an oscillation! of 
human movement again reshapes the land, . 



M'fen wielding two -m|an saws who cut three foot diameter timber at Skanee are 
replaced by chain saw operators cutting young pulp for the i^bw paper mills at 
Escanaba,. one hundred miles away. As the- thriving, fifty thousand population, . 
mining city of Calumet becomes a village in Keweenaw County, displaced miners 
move to Ontonagon County where a copper find begins a' new community at White 
Pine.,. While workers migrate t6 Marquette County which flourishes with new 
<5pen pit mines and pellet mills, the economy of Iron County slows as its under- 
.ground mines close, triggering an outmigration. the construction' tradesmen, . 
the service tradesmen, and the service businesses move from dying .Qommunitifes 
to thriving communities. Both skilled and.unskillftd youth leave for jobs in Lower 
Michigan ind Eas^tern Wisconsin cities to gain experience; then many' return to 
compete in the Upper Peninsula job marktet. 

/ Whether nature releases new secrets or n^n attacks old element.resources 
with new technology, the^ residents of Upper Michigan mus^remain mobile to 
meet these new changes In whatever community the opportunity manifests itself. 
Here learning a' new skill,- there upgrading an old, they must aiways realign their 
human resources for sale as they face the seemingly timeless reality of Upper 
Michigan's employment quandary--the Mobility Imperative. . 

The following chapters describe the activity, study, and research involving an 
' experimental mobility project which, both by^contract and philosophy, sought to 
assist those individuals in Upper Michigan with relocation and/or placement, who' 
might otherwise have been unable to compete in the migration and economic pat- 
terns in (-his region. 

Thornton D. Routhier 
Project Director 

Marquette, Michigan ^ . ' 
December, 1973 
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CHAPTER I 

A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF THE . 
NORTHERN MICHIGAN MOBILITY PROJECT 



• ' ■ . A. Introduction 

Since 1965, a ser ies of relocation ass is tance .programs haa been operated 
through the Northern Michigan Skill Center and Northern Michigan University'. 
Conducted under variou s experimental and demonstration authorizations, these 
programs constitute one of the longest records of continuous relocaFion seWi^e 
in the United States. Constant change, based -upon operational experience, is the 
hallmark of an experimental and demons tration,project. And indeed, such inno- 
vation jis one of the primary objectives of programs of this nature. 

The, basic guidelines under which Northern Michigan Mobility Project ppera:ted 
rein^ined the same throughout its his toryr - Prospec^^ had to. be, 

unemployed and unable to secure fuUtime empldyment. in their home communities. 
Before a relocation grank could be authorized, written notice from the potential 
rejlocatee's future employer stating job title, hourly wage, " and starting date of 
employment, had to be on file. Employment had to be in the wiicinity of the Great 
Lakes States. Permission to relocate clients beyond this radius could, under 
special circumstances, be obtained from the project officer at the federal level. 

The following brief historical summary of the Northern Michigan Mobility 
Project reviews the changes in name and program content as well as servicis 
orientation wljich have taken place since 1965. Each major contract period con- 
cluded-with the filing of a report summarizing Jjhe findings and recommendations 
of project staff concerning' organization, staff ihg^lai^mmi^.tration, relative success 
of various experimental service procedures, and suggestions for itnptementation__ 
of new procedures. Readers requiring a more detailed history of the various 
Mobility contracts and the findings and recommendations under each contract are 
referred to the bibliography in Appendix E which lists by title and date all 
available Mobility Project reports. 




B. A Brief Review of Project Activities and Findings 
. During the Operational Phases 

The first labor mobility demonstration project was contracted with Northern 
Michigan Uni vers it y in April, 1965, The program was off ic ially known as ^*The 
Demonstration Project of Mobility for Unemployed. Workers in Michigan. The 
in-itiai program was- established to-provide both pre-employment-arnd postemployr 
ment services, and financial assistance through loa^is^^ to the families of an 
estimated 200 trainees who had graduated from the University's Area. Training 
Center. The Proj.ect^s staff was charged with interviev/ing a target* population of 
500 graduates to determine the eligibility and interest in relocation of each person. 
The staff worked in cooperation with the Michigan Employment Security Commis- 
sion and the Wiscons in State. Employment Service in identifying jobs in demand 
areas in Wisconsin arid Lower Michigan. Counseling was provided for potential 
relocatees and their families both prior to and after relocation, along with 
supportive jLe rvices , in, an attempt to overcome problerr^s associated with' reloca- 
tioHu -^In addition, a two-month fpllow-up survey was conducted to determine the 
employment progress and status of each relocatee, This\ Pi*oject terminated in 
Decernber,- 1965. Although various problems were identified, the Project was 
successful in demonstrating service formulae and its recominendations affected 
the character of future Mobility Projects operated in Northern Michigan,. as well 
as- those funded throughout the United States, 

The major recommendation from the first Project was th^t relocation loans be 
abandoned in favor' of a grant system, . Loans were found to be^ difficult to collect 
and in some cases may have impeded the mobility of the very disadvantaged client. " 
It was further recommended that a Project s'taff member be posted in each rnajor 
demand area to assist relocatees at the time of pre-employmfent interviews,- as , t 

Well as in solving problems of housing, travel, _and, gene raladjustment involved 

^in a move. . - 

^ The second, contract,^ beginning in March, 1966, incorporated'these recom- 
mendations.- The staff was enlarged to accommodate the addition of an outpost in 
Detroit to work with clients interested in locating in Lowqr Michigan, and qne in • 
Milwaukee to work with clients relocating to Central and Southern Wisconsin. In 
addition, loans were discontinued and financial assistance 'came in the form of 
grants. Provision for pre-employment interview grants became an important 
factor in arranging interviews in remote demand areas.' A small emergency loan 
fund, riot to exceed $100, provided crisis intervention potential. Finally, a heme 
loan process was created. 

During the second Project, the number of clients served as ^yell as the number 
of ins,titutioris utilizing Mobility Project services was increase.d. In addition to 
Manpower Development and Training Act students at the Area Training Center in' 
Marquette, the second Mobility Project began interviewing MDTA students through- 
out the Upper Peninisula of Michigan* Other training institutions involved were 
Bay de I^oc Community College in Escan ba, Gogebic Community College in Iron- 
wood, La^ke Superior State College and War Memorial Hospital in Saul t Ste* Marie, 
In addition, direct referrals were accepted from the Title V Program (Work.Expe- 
rience and Trainmg Program), and the Neighborhood Youth Corps* 

: is . ' 



BEST COPY AVWUBII 

The first phase oV this Project ended in June- of 1967, with over 1000 clients 
interviewed, ZiO receiving relocation monies, and 226 receiving pre-employment 
interview grants. Hom6 loans proved to be an unsuccessful venture, due to an 
inability to convince ^ny financial institution to underwrite them". It was recom- ^ 
mended that the Home Loan Program be dropped from the subsequent Project 
contract, and further that grants and small emergency loans be continued. Pre- • 
employment interview grants were highly recommended' as a critical factor in 
facilitating Mobility, ' ' \^ 

With these modifications, contract extension was granted, with Phase 11 
..scheduled to operate until December, 1968. Services were available to the same 
MDTA client group, although direct referral clients were expanded to include 
CEP (Concentrated Employment :^rogram),'VA {Veterans-Administration), and, 
the Women's Job Corp being Operated at Northern Michigan UniversUy^.^ Subject 
to client eligib lity standards, the Mobility Program was prepared to accept . 
referrals from any agencies tn the Upper Peninsula. As a result, ,Jh6 client 
population increased: relocation grants during Phase II (July, to December, 

1968) climbed to 334, and pre-employment grants rose to 262. t | 

Assessment of the use. of staff members to provide supportive services in the 
demand area indicated that their success in retaining felocate^s was bas6.d upon 
the expansion of their rolefe beyond simply setting up interviews for clients. 
Demand area counselors met and greeted new relocatees, . arranged <;emporary 
housing, offered transportation or transportation information if necessary, and 
answered questions which the client may have had in reference to. the. new area. 
When a job was acceptec id the subsequent relocation of the client occurred, 
help was offered to him . djusting to all aspects of . new environment. 

In July, 1967, the Project lost the services of the staff- member in Milwaukee 
and was unable to find a suitable replacement until May,. |970 when a new staff 
member was hired to operate oUb'of Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

The final phase of relocation operations covered a contract period from 
January, 1969 thru March, 1972. During this period, more community agencies 
:in the Upper Peninsula took advantage of the "project and the number of clients 
served increased. Over 1,100 people w0 re interviewed; 46rreceiyed pre- 
employment interview grants, and 515 received relocation grants. Community 
agencies which took-advantage of the Project's services-and hadttot previously • 
done so included: Department of Probation and Parole, Vocational Rehabilitation, 
and the Michigan Employment Security Commission. In addition.:to relocatees who 
had been students at the Skill Center in Marquette, the staff continued to interview 
clients throughout the Upper Peninsula who were enrolled in the various MDTA 
programs and might be interested in relocating. 

In April, 1969, after many months'of labor disputes, the Calumet and Hecla 
Mine in Calumet shut down, caus ing hundreds of miners to become permanently 
unemployed. These miners had various tenure, terms , ranging up to 40 to 50 
years. The Mobility Project offered its services on a crisis basis and inter- 
viewed anyone interested in relocating. .This effort resulted in 106 miners 
relocating in order to work in new occupations- or re?»ume work in new mines. 



As. the experience and soph'stication of demand area counselors increased, 
so did the flpw of information between demand and supply area staff. Demand 
area jobs were identified by demand area staff and referred to supply area coun- 
selors. In return, supply area counselors were requested to provide increased 
Information on relocatees to the demand area counselor, in order to enhance 
postrelocation services. Throughout these. contracts, required routine two- 
month follow-up of Mobility clients provided vital post-training information 
services to the Skill Center. . ■ ^. ' ^' 

As of March, 1972, all relo^dation^perations had been phased out and. a new 
contractual obligation for exte|psive research accepted. The existing Mobility ' 
staff was to conduct the research with theya§=s=*^ance of hired consultants. 

The first step was to d^?sig\an inte/view forrAwhich was thorough enough . 
to make it significant and yet remSriffrealistic in view of interview time length. 
4'^client who had any-contact whatsoever with the Mobility Project from January, 
1966, to April,. 1972, was to be included into the fearget population of 2148. 

The interview, process then procee4gd^jn^^^nest. Meetings were held bi- 
weekly to compare experiences, revise procedures, and evaluate progress. As 
the interview process continued, coders scoured the finished interview forms and 
-made the necessary adjustments vital for proper computer functioning. 

At the t^y^ination of-the interviewing process, all material was fed into the 
computer; and the^task of analyzing its sheaths of feedback began, Ji'inally this 
information was docunlented and put into report form. The chapters which follow 
represent that report and the major-^re suits of this research project.^s findings. 

' C. Nature and Cost of. Services Provided 

Mobility courlfjelors often served in a dual capac ity. Recognizing that all 
trainees were potential relocatees and/or local placements, the Mobility 
counselors worked with them from the beginning of their training, through the 
training, and after their graduation. The rapport developecl between the students 
and Mobility counselors during this period is considered by the Mobility iProject 

staff to have greatly enhanced both relocation success for those studenta^who 

chose to make use of the Mobility services, .and j.9cal employment dec is ion 
'making for those who did not. 

The Mobility counselors participated in intake of the new students at the,. • 
Skill Center. This included such duties as helping the students with registration, 
administering prefcraining tests', establishing schedules, reviewing school policies 
and making them aware of the services available, such as medical, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Services, Veterans' Administration, and Mobility Project services* 
Once a student was established in a training program, the Mobility counselor 
worked with him providing vocational, developmental and, where necessary, . 
crisis courtseling. Students got to know the counselors and came to^ them with 
their problems, questions, and concerns. Mobility and Skill Center* counselors 
assisted them through these periods of need, whether those needs were in regard 
to housing problems while in training, Jrans.portation, law/ enforcement, or 



problems relating to theiy specific training programs. As students neared their 
graduation da t-^s, the iviobility counselor assisted each student in preparing' a 
personal resume and gave group "World of Work" presentations, covering fc-opics 
such as job interviewing, appropriate dress, and filling out job applications. 

Finally, the Mobility counselor made sure these students were aware of all, 
the services the Mobility Project had to offer. This was .accomplished by inter- 
viewing each student individually on Mobility Forms: "260 and 261" (soe below). 
This interview was designed to make sure the student understood available 
Mobility services and often prompted questions regarding employment opportu- 
nity, wages, housing, transportation, etc. , available in the areas they were • 
considering moving to. as compared with their home areas. The Mobility counselor 
attempted to answer questions and ptesent.all of the available alternatives, helping 
the client to see positive and negative aspects of each alternative. In this manner, 
the trainee (or direct referral) made h's own decision in regard to relocation, 
based on the best available facts. The fact that client a.nd counselor usually 
worked together during the training p^rogram greatly enhanced the chances of 
relocation being s. positive;and fruitful venture. This was considered by Mobility 
staff to be one of the factors which contributed to good relocation results with a 
wide variety of clients. 

the Mobility Project also provided services to' other training institutions in 
.. Michigan's Upper Peninsula, A three-part approach was developed to provide 
maximum service. First, a counselor traveled to the institution and made a 
group oral presentation to all members of the graduating class. Th'i^ involved 
an explanation of the Mobility Project and its services. Blackboard diagrasrtls and 
written handouts were used to further clarify the Project's services. Following 
this oral presertation, questions were encouraged and answered. Secondly, 
anyorte who was interested in, or thought they might need, the Project's services 
in the near future v/as individually interviewed., This interview was based upon 
U, S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration Forms. ES260 and ES261. 
During the interview, more specific questions relating to individual situations 
were answered. Many of the training institutions had their own methods of placing 
students and thus s ome- clients already knew of geographic areas where their 
employment prospects were good., Those who did not have any. jobs lined up and - 
were interested m 'relOcat^^^ 

sliving areas of preference. If their chosen area had one of the demand area 
Jbt^nselors nearby, this facilitate(^ a survey of employment opportunities for the 
clie^xin that area. If a counselor was not available near the preferred area,, the 

'nearesVa^ea employment service office was contacted by te.le phone and support 
enlisted, l^any of these offices became familiar with the Project, and in com- 
munities ay ^tant as Chicago, Illinois, and DUluth, Minnesota, . readily offered 
cooperation. 

The third phase^bC these services to other tl-aining institutions involved certi- 
fication for pre -emplo^iient and/or relocation grants, and the arrangement for 
' interviews and relocation. 

Many clients who were no^intere^ted during the initial group presentation or 
who wanted to check employmentVpportunities *in their home areas first, contacted , 
the Project up to eight months laterKrequesting help and services. 
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Counselors believe that the written material used could have been grqatly 
improved by providing detailed brochures. This would also help increase 
agencies* awareness of the Project's services throughout the Upper Peninsula^ 

Wlien direct referrals from agencies involving individual clients were 
reveived, a Mobility counselor traveled to the area and explained the program 
to the referral agency and the client at the same time. If it appeared at that 
time that eligibility could be established, the clieufc was individually interviewed 
and the wheels were set in motion as for any other referrals.; 

Apprehensive spouses and families Constituted a primary personal barrier 
to relocation. Doubt regarding the grant monies, and/or fearfulness regarding 
unknowns relating to the demand area under consideration were factoids in their 
understandable apprehension. A M9bility counselor often went to the home of 
the client to answer questions which the spouse might have* It was often recom- 
mended that the client move to the demand, area alone for a. few initial weeks, 
working and living there during the week and returning home on weekends, when 
distance made this feasible* In this manner, the client could let his spouse know . 
of the realities concerning housing, transportation, and the new job* The'fact 
that the supply area, and the demand area Mobility counselors made themselves 
personally available to the families of the relocatees greatly'contributed to 
success with this group* In addition to working with the initial aspects of the 
client^s move, such as securing employment, job satisfaction^ and trans portation, 
the demand area counselors often spent time with the client^s family, assisting 
them in such areas as adjustment to their new living environment, budgeting, 
sch(^pl registration, and shopping areas * This approach often led to close friend- 
ships bietween theSe relocated families and the demand area counselor, which 
continued for years following the adjustment period* This **hands bnf* approach 
witfi thfe client's family, by both supply and derband area Mobility counselors was 
rec'bgniaed by Project staff as a major factor in their success in relocating 
families. / 

Although a lack of small, cris is -interverfti9n loans was initially a problem, 
this was partially solved because of thfe close working relationship between the 
Mobility Projei:t staff and the Northern Michigan University Busiifiess Office. 
By hand-carrying a check request through the varies IJnivers ity .Bus iness. Office 
channels, relocation grants could^^be released"in as little time as one day. ~ 

Clients who had bona fide job interviews were paid eight cents a mile one 
way to their destination, and $10 per diem up to a maximum of three days* The 
lump sum relocation grants were 'based on the average weekly manUfac^turing 
wage, as computed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Yearly economic adjust- 
ments resulted in the relocation grants rising through the years starting at 
$102* 97 in 1965, to $IIU 92 in. 1967, to $123* 00 in 1969, to $129. 50 in 1970, and 
finally to $133* 73 in 1971* A client re'Seived the base relocation grant for himself, 
a like sum for 'the spouse, if married, and half of the initial grant amount for 
each child up to four children; In addition, he was awarded ten cents a mile from 
his home area to his new , relocation site* Clients were urge^ to Use rental trai- 
lers when feasible* In cases where a trailer was used, they were awarded twelve 
cents per mil^ in addition to reimbursement of the rental* Truck rentals were 
reimbursed at thq actual rental cost, plus fuel costs* Regular mov,ing companies 
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were utilized when rentals were not feasible and the total cost was paid by the 
Mobility Project, up to a 7, 000 pound load limit. If a. married client moved on 
his own to appraise the new job and area before relocating the rest of the family 
and household gobds, he was paid mileage and a single relocation grant sum prior 
to his departure. If the job and area proved satisfactory and he decided to move 
his spouse and household goods, the rest of the relocation monies were provided 
aKthat time. - . 

At ;the. conclusion of the period covered, by this report (March 1, 1966 through ' 
April, 1972) the Mobility Project ha'd counseled a total of 2148 persons.. Of these, 
a total of '81 were excluded from the research population due .to death or exit from 
the civilian noninstitutionalized labor force. ^ 

■. ' * '. ' 

Although follow-up information was sough^' concerning only. the remaining 
2067 clients, calculations concerning the pirOject's costs include those for 
services rendered to the 81 persons not eligible for the. research population. 
Hence, gross relocatees^ include 1194 persons eligible for follow -.up' and 24 
ineligible, for a total of 1218, or 56, 7 percent of the gross client population 
of 2148. 

Table I-l displays total Mobility Project expenditures for the research 
period. (For accounting ease, Column;2 includes-all of April, 1972. ) Beginning 
late in 1971, relocation services began to be phased-out, and the Project was 
reoriented to research. Therefore, at Line C of Column 2, expenditures fo?r the 
1970-72 period, net of actual relocation awards and stipends, a r^ reduced by 3,0. 
percent:,' to account for research activities.. Thus , subfeoials ar rped at in Line C 
represent administrative and overhead expenses, While Lines D and E present 
actual disbursements to or on behalf of clients for the purposes of pre -employmenl 
interviews (awards) and relocation (stipends). 

Not every relocatee received either an award or a stipend; some relocatees 
received both. On the other hand, some nonrelocatees received pre-employment 
interview awards which did not result in relocation. 

Total expenditures to be allocated to the provision of relocation and local /, 
placement services are: - — • -• 



Relocation stipends 

Administration. (net of 
stip^ends, -awards and 
research costs) 



■■ <^ ■ — 
$ 195,253.21 

^l--704v34- 



516,68^8.48 



Total 



$ 753,646.03 



^These were distributed as follows: 

* ■ ^ 

deceased 

chronic hospitaliaiation 
incarce ration 
military service 
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.t'ABLE I - ) . . 

"NORTHERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 
MOBILITY PROJECT 

. Summary of Administration, Stipend and Award Expenditures 





(1) . 


(2) 


.(3) 


■ • • , 






Tbtal 




Expenditures 


Expenditures, 


Expenditures 




3 -T- 6.6 thru 


3-1-70 thru " 


- 3-1-66 thru 




2.-28-70 


4-30-72 


4..30-72 


Project Staff 


$221, 190. 78 


$148,957.65 


$370, 148. 43 


Supervisor 


■ 4,000.00 


2,425.29 


6,425.29 


Consultant 




1,450.00 


l,^50.X)0 


Student Labor 


565. 30 


3,827. 14 


4, 392. 44 


Casual Labor 




3, 871.20 - 


3,871.20 


FICA & Retirement 


25,993.83 


27,861.63 


53, 85 5i 46 


Office Supplies 


4, 173. 75 


1,704,02 


.5, 877. 7,7 . 


Telephone 


5,791.02 


. 4,803.75 


' 10, 59'4.77 


Rental of Building 


6,991.95 


4,865.00 


11; 856. 95 


Other Prof. Services 


105.65 




105. .65 


Equipment 


3,251.15 


1,004.08 


4,255.23 


Travel 


25,143.76 " 


17,576.12 


42,719.88 


Stipends 


77)584.22 


114, 999.40 


l92.,583.6ji^ 


Indirect Cpsts 


56,465.00 


i3,,0l4.91 


69,479.94 


Awards ^ 


25, 198.20 


16,312.14 


41, 510. li'^^-- 


Emergency Loans 


993.50 


100.00 


. 1,093.50 


A. Total Budget 


.$457,448oll 


$362,772.33 


$820, 220.44 



B. Less Stipends 
and Awards 



-~C» — Less--3G%-for~re«eareh- 
and development 



D. Stipends (relocation) 

After 4-30-72 
Total 

E. Awards 
(pre-employment) 

After 4-30-72 
Total 



-102. 782u42 
$354, 665.69 



$354,665.89 
77,584.22 
•$ 77, 584.22 

25, 198.20 
$ 25, 198,20 



-131,311,54 
$231,460o79 



- 69,438.00 
$162,022.79 

1 14, 999. 40 
2,669.59 
$117,668. 99 



16,312.14 
194,00 
$ 16,506,14 



-234,093.95 
$586, 126.48 



- 69,438.00 
$516,688.48 

192,583.62 
2,669.59 
$195,253.21 



41,510, 34 
194,00 
$ 41,704.34 
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Both relocation s tipends and pre -employment' grahts^we re clearly expanded 
in pursuit of a relocation outcome for the client. Therefore, we may calculate 
a straightforward avera;ge cost of stipends and awards per accomplished groqs 
relocation*, "'as follows: 

(stipendjj + awards) -7- gross relocations = , 
' t$195, 253 + $41, 704)' -J- 1218 . '' . - 

$236,957 .4- 1218 ;= $194.55 , . ^ . ■ * 

The distributioii of administrative and overhead costs is not nearly so simple*. 
If we s imply divide total overhead by gross relocations this, has specific .impli- 
cations which we know t6.be untrue. Most importantly, this method would imply 
that relocation per.se was the sole mandate of the Project, and therefore repre- 
sents the only cost-relevant outcome'. However , ^ implied in £he mandate ta' assist 
the relocation process for persons who have poor or no employmenj; prospects in . 
the supply area is a co'r\relary--that when it is found that an individual* hais' good- . 
employment possibilitieik without relocation he should be encouraged not to 
relocate. The investmem in relocation under those circumstances , would be 
■ unlikely to be dost effective in view of an expliGj| opportunity costr-i. e. , the 
forecone wage arid employr^nt opportunity in the.supply area. If steps were hot 



take] 



egone wage arid employrrmnt opportunity in thf.supply area. If s 
en to make that oppor tun itiyVost explicit (i. e. , through local pla 



cement 



services provided by Project?^fc|||jar^ other coordinated source's), the individual's 
lack of information may leadlhfiSl^oli^teJtnpt a relocation which would be a poor 
investment. When cost^ffe^^iveness c r iter ia'. are invoked in eValuifcing manpower 
programs such as this, it is'assumed that piSivate costs include opportunity costs. 
At the operational le-vel, this implies that staff must be knowledgeable 6f the^el 
costs arid encourage investments based upon net' benefits, within this framework. 
Therefore, regardless of the source of the investment (public or private), in 
relocation, the Project mandate implies the discouragement of poor investments. 

If we divide total overheadNay gross relocations, we relegate a mandated 
Project function and goal to the^tatus of a positive externality, the cost of which 
may-not be con&idered'by the dec\sion maker. In addition, since economic, 
conditions may strongly affect theWoportion of clients who are aesessed as 
requiring relocation services, the practical stability of such an estimate i§ 
questionable. 

cably linked with a set of assunaptions cfi^ncerning the goals of a relocation 
: project. 

1. If it is argued that the sole goal>cSf' a\ re location project is maximizing 
the number of relocations) without reWrd to the appropriateness' of 
relocation for the individual, then the\ohly legitimate output of the 
Project is relocation. a 

Based on these assumptions, average administrative cost consists 
of total cost divided by gross relocation^, or $516,688 4* 1218 = $424.21. 



%ee Subsection A -1, Chapter IV for an elaboSjation of the differences among 
client groups which are discussed here.. 
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E. If .it IB argued thftt equal time and capital are re.quired tjp effect a 
lopal placement or ^ relocation, and furtftermorS that these goals 
are of equal importance^ then each. relocatee 's share of the 
administrative costs is equal to each nonrelocatee ^s^hare, 

ased on these assumptions, avera'^ge administr^ative ,cost corjsists 
of total costs divided by total clients, or $516, 688. 2148 r $240,54. 

3, If it is argued that, as goals provide^ by; the Project mandate, 
relocation and local place me^nt have equ^Hrripbrtance, but differ 
iln the cost of s^ervlce provision, then each i?elocatee's share of 
administratiye costs is an appropriately, weighted pdrtion of total 
'costs, which will have 'an upper limit of $424.21. and a lower , limit 
' of $240. 54. \ • ^ . - 

Based upon these assumptions, we may narroVi' tHe limits of^n 
appropriate share of administrafcive costs by applying an estimate ; 
of relative cost of provis ion of services for relocatees ancj noh- 
/ relocateesi If*services tp' relocatees i^^^quired an average i 

o administrative expenditure of 2 times 6Hat for nonrelocatees, 

tot^al costs may be apportioned/io relocatees a*s: $&16,689 /f* , 
i^^^) ) $307.00, ]wifch the average administrate 
^ costs peV local placement being,$153. 50. n ' 

•To . . , .. . ■ 

In conplup^^om we rnay character iz^ '.the costs of relocation services only 
insQfar ^'afs.'i^^^ goal performance which is b^ihg assessed. If \ 

the sob§^*g%:il is relocation, average costs consist of,$194. 55. (stipends and awards) 
plus $42^p21 (total administrativ^e costs assessed solely to relocatees), or . , . 
^618. 7'6. If the Project/s .goals, and operations emphasiaSe the provis ion of 
assistance in arriviA^]^ at and acting upon ap|>rop . riate relocation outcome (iy e^ » 
relocation or nonr^l^'ca then the. average per ciient cost wiU v according 

to outcome and service costs , as sum in Table I'-2. - ^ / 

Integration a,nd Coordination of Mobility Project Services With 
ij^prthern Micnigan Skill Center and Cooperating Institutions 

^^ " M current arsenal of weapons delight unemploymeht and poverty 

began as experiments 'funded as investments in innovation. However, hundreds . 
of innovations and discoveries do not become a program of service without 
coordination from within and integration of program. with other institutions. 
Growth and change in the Northern Michigan Mobility Project paralleled and 
influenced the philosophy; progra*m content, and spirit of the Northern Michigan 
Skill Center. The openness and responsiveness of both Projects to' innovaifeion 
^nd change led to a unique client-oriented service operation, /ft is believed that 
the philosophy and working relationship which (developed between the Mobility 
Project and the Skill Center has affected virtually every manpower organization 
and institution with which a longnterm relationship has been developed. 

Northern Michigan Skill Center, formerly known as the Area Training Center, 
has operated under the auspices of the Department of Continuing Education and 
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Extension of Northern Michigan University since 1962/ During these U years, the 
.Center has never enjoyed a single source of fundings: . its budgets have been made 
up of a conglomeratje of grant monies from various state and federal. agencies. 

Tbp first to fund programs at Northern Michigan University was the Area 
Redevelopment Act in 1962, The primary thrust of this program was the re.training 
of . ind i vidlia Is f r om e c onom ic a 1 ly d e p r e s_se d^area^^ r-ia-l-jaeed'S-s — 'r: -7 
„Duringah.is^e^d7Hitt^^ to supportive services auch as basic 

education, counseling, or mobility; ' ....^ , 

Late in I96E, programs were funded at Northern Michigan University for the 
training and retraining of the underemployed and unemployed through grants from 
the Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA), with pooled funding from 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the Department of Labar* 
These were the first of what^was to become the main source of Skill Center trc^ining 
monies from 1962 through 1971. By the time of the erriergence of the first Mobility / 
Project at the Skill Center in 1965, the Center's structure had begun to show signs 
of the comprehensive manpower unit it was to become. 

[ . While c^jrntinuing training under the Area Redevelopment Act and the Jv'anpov/er 
D.evelopment and Training Act, the Center's staff and facilities -we re also involved 
in- grants from the Department of Commerce for^the 'purpose of providing aid to 
local government and industry in a^jt-^r-e development. Under the auspices of the 
Office of Manpower, AutpjmairiohT^an^ Training, a comprehensive experimental 
' and demons tr^t.ion-'plr'Oject was begun at the Center to rehabilitate rural youth who 
lacked^personal, Social,^ v6,catidna,l, and e^Bucational tooTls necessary tb succeed 

in the world of work, ^15uring this experimental project , individualized, open-* • 

entry, open-exit training and educational upgrading concepts were introduced at ; 
the Center. Additionally, certain Center staff found themselves involved in the 
training of young people- for the Domestic Peace .Corps, under a grant from the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to tlie University. (This grant was adminiS'tered 
by the division of the University now knowri-as The Division of Continuing Educa- 
tion and Extension. ) * . . ^ . 

• ^From the outset, the-Labor Mobility Project was federally funded as a separate ^ 
entity, but organi2;atioiia41y was placed vvithin the Training Center. (See discus- 
sion of staff and line organization below. ) 

'Because federal and state regulations pro^iibit the comingling of Manpower 
o grant funds, the budget of the Mobility Project, like that pf other Manpower or 
Office of Economic Opportunity grants, Vv^as administered as an individual, self- 
contained operation. Based upon a clear federal mandate to coordinate service 
delivery, however, project operations -involved a mix of. administration, facility, 
*an^ services. It was not uncommon for a staff member .to be paid from one grant 
budget, but receive direcUon f rorsjf a supervisor paid from another. A typical 
example would be an MDTA counselor receiving direction from the head of the 
Experimental and Demonstration Project who> in the Center's .organisational 
plan, was the Supervisor of Counseling and Ancillary Services. 

buring the period. when the new Mobility Project was developing demand area 
employment opportunities and becoming acquainted with supply area assets, a 



definite comprehensive manpower philosophy began to emerge thrbughout the 
Center's operations. The philosophy, like the total Center's budget, was^not 
written in any single grant proposal narrative, not v^as it a document of request 
from state- or federal guidance. It arose through a process of continual asseds- 
.ment and reassessment of service opportunities knd problems, and wBkS manifested 
JiL_s_tJ:xing^_commonly-4ie-ld-concepts and CO 



In particular, two of these concepts influenced the character of services pro- 
vided to^'indiyidual's , agencies, .and industries. These are: 

I.. That a center, or centers , offering comprehensive manpower multi- 
occupational training services was .needed in the Upper Peninsula. 
That. such a center would be capable of identifying what the individual, . • ' 
agency, or industry needs were, and then be flexible enough to deliver 
. these services in the most expedient manner. If the .individual needs 

of trainees, industries, and agencies were to be filledj a broad View, 
of services would have to b6' taken, and each situation assessed on. 

its merits, and potentials. Hence, vocational assessment, skill 
training, remedial reading, or general education, relocation services, 
..etc., should be coordinated. 

2. That previously existing funding procedures, under the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act and the Manpower Development and Training Act, which 
: allowed training entry and graduation. exit in pre.9tated time blocks 
of from 16 to 48 weeks, were not the most effective delivery system 
to me'et industry and individual needs. Therefore, the Skill Center 
pioneered in the op. rationalization of the multioccupation open-entry 
open-exit tfaining concept, based on individualized assessment on 
progress. 

In philosophy and action, then, the Skill Center Jtssumed a role as catalyst 
through its supportive and cooperative reldUonships with manpower a'nd educational 
agencies in the Upper Peninsula. Two federally funded programs operating through 
out the 15 county U. P. area contributed to the impact of these concepts. The 
first was the Neighborhood Youth Corps, which provided disad'^antaged youth with 
work experience and counseling in order to upgrade them for further job training 
or employment. Feedback from NYC counselors working throughout the U. P. 
provided support for the need for a comprehensive manpower training system 
which could provide, in addition to counseling and work experience, ^uch services . 
as vocational assessment, educational upgrading, job training and placement^ and 
relocation services. The second was a program funded through Title V of the 
Social Security Act, and the Office of Economic Opportunity, While other man- 
power grants, such as the Experimental and Demonstration Project, provided basic 
education, counseling, and on-campus residential quarters for certain of their 
clients, the Title V Eirograrn established u more comprehensive basic education 
and counseling program, including remedial education, basic education, College 
preparatory Work, psychological counseling, and orientation to the world of work. 
A more sophisticated res idential service was established providing not only rooms* 
but also recreational services, evening activities, and a food service. What wa's-' 
later to become known at the Skill Center as vocational assessment was also 
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pJ^esent in this project in an embryonic form which utiUz-ed prevocational or work 
sampling experiences, ^ , 



\ A comprehensive evaluation of the Title V Project includes a number of recom- 
mendations which reflect the Project's impact on the multiservice outlook of the - 
exK|Brging Skill Center philosophy. These include: ' • ^ 

That residential programs having 3 components-^ -basic education, 
^prje^vocational training, and counsel^ 

serve the needs of numbers of chronically unemployed people. 

Prevocational experiences are necessary in many cases to provide, 
not only background necessary for sucbess on the job or in voca- 
tional training programs, but also to^^^rovide support; to the ego of 
otherwise failure-oriented individuals.^ 

3.\ A brbadiy interpreted basic education program is required to* meet » 
the broan degrees of assistance necessary, for individual training 
objectives. Where clients range in abilities froiiiilliteracy to ' ■ 
\high school levels, individual programs must be established that • 




4. 



5; 



require other than traditional group-lecture /techniques of teaching. 

j'hat improved' methods of communication be developed amo'^g all 
individuals and agencies working toward the common goal of employ- 
ability to insure a coordinated, concerted, and well-defined approach. 

That modulair vocational gaining programs be established with suf- 
fiaient continuity to injure entry at times when clients are best 
sur|:ed for entry and that less-than-class grade structure permit 



6. 



referral and payment of iDehelits f r om Wr iouS s our^es7 inc lud mg 
the private sector, to increase the outreach of vocational training 
pto^ams. 

Tnat Resistance to mobility be recognized as inalterable in some 
ca*j5es\and that this be taken into account by those involved in employ- 
ability planning. ** 



In sui^iming up the Project recommendations, the author writes: v 

'*Skill training and job placement can result in, cumulative frustrations 
for those clients who have remained ill-equipped to cope with our social 
struct ire* iKnvirpnmental adjustment often* requires more time and continuing 
suppott beyond: the number of weeks required for. skill training to the job entry 
leveL We slo often fail to complete the total job with the client, forgetting, in 
many dases,! that we are not involved only in rehabilitation but in the tbtal 
hab ilitat ion of the personality. 



Stuay Covering Two Years of Michigan's Department of Social Services 
Title V Project at Northern Michigan University, (Marquette, Michiganj 
Northern ^Lichiga\l University Area Training Center, under Contract No* 089213, 



August 30, 



1968), pp. 114-116. 
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Tfee Mobility.'Project found itself in a unique situation within the changing 
and expanding world of the Skill Center and othej. manpower programs in the U. P. 
As an expe^mental and demonstration project funded directly by the federal 
government,. .it was' riot suiaject to the' guidelines applied to other manpower grants 
which come from the federal g'overnment through the State Departments of Labor 
and EduQation. Mobility Project staff were able to influence other ^kill Center 
staff and projects, threugh. their feedback system fr,bm business and industry, on 
what was essential. to vocational training and social adjustment in order to maKe 
Mobility clients employable. The organizational.structure, which placed the 
Mobility Directpr as one of the Skill Center's supervisors, gave weight to Mobility 
staff recommendations for Skill Center improvements. In addition, the intimate 
involvement of Mobility Project staff in many aspects of the Skill Center operation 
influenced the implementation of such recommendations. While carrying out their 
resporisibilities in screening, relocating, and providing local placement to Mobility 
clients, Mobility staff also found it necessary to involve themselves, in counseling, 
employability planning,, environmental adjustment services, and in some cases, 
the training services at the Center. 

' As numerous state and federal agencies began requesting Mobility services for 
their clients, it became the responsibility oX Mobility staff to assist these agencies 
in helping the client to become employment-and relocation-ready. The e^tplicit 
requirements for relocation success, v ^xich continual assessment of the Mobility^ | 
Project had revealed, required that staff and referral agencies cooperate to acquirel. 
necev/sary physical examinations, medical and dentftl services, psychological / 
services, loans, clothing, home furnishings, and trade equipment. In many cafe e.s 
referral agency staff, faced with explicit assessments of prerequisites to emplby- 
ment readiness' With their clients, found it necessary to develop innovative J" 

rocedure«-w-ith-in-their -own-a^e nc4es-4o-haj:idaejth^ 
Mobility Project was able to fill a major gap in many of these agencies clients' 
employability plans; -previously most agencies had not had systematic access to 
out-of-area *»mployment opportunities for their clients. Intensive, long-term, 
involvement with Skill Center clients ^nd staff was developed with at least two , 
of these agencies, State Vocational Rehabilitation Services and the Department of 
Adult Mental Health Compact. 

The organizational and financial structure which allowed some. of the flexibility 
during the years 1965 thru 1968 is displayed in the skeleton chart on page l6. 
The dotted lines on the lower half of the chart indicate the conglomeration of man- 
power financial grants which made up the totaLSkill Center budget. It should be • 
remembered that each of the grant budgets was treated at the Northern Michigan 
University Business Office as a separate and independent financial entity. 
Collectively, however, these' grants enabled the Skill Center, to rent facilities, 
develop programs, and pool equipment and staff to provide comprehensive services 
to clients, agencies, and industry, far beyond the potential of any individual grant 
program. 

During the 1965 to 1968 era, the comprehensive approach offered to Skill Center 
students, included room and bparjd services for both men and women, prevocational 
services, basic education, orientation to the world of work, petsonal and occupa- 
tional counseling, skill training, placement, relocation, and follow-up and suppor- 
tive services. Manpower Development and TJ?aining Act and Area Redevelopment 
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Act programs which were providing only token counseling and basic education •" . 
services benefited from th€ ir coexistence with programs such as Title V and the 
Mobility Project, which provided more comprehensive supportive services. At the 
same time., the Title V and Experimental and Demonstration Projects needed the 
skilled training services of MD;rA-type progranis, which were more experienced 
in, and better equipped to provide, such services, ■ 

Each separate project, while^-carrying out its own specific project plan, also ' 
became a part of the larger comprehensive service plan offered through the 
Skill Center^ Because the Mobility Project, in particular, required that staff 
coordinai;e the longest range client development and e.mployability '^'"*is of any of 
the projects, and required the most exteiisive follow-up of clients . also pro- 
vided the most comprehensive communication and feedback network of any of the 
projects. When Mobility counselors became a\yare of aspects of the recruitmei^<r, 
training, counseling, or educational backgrounds and. development of Mobility 
clients which either positively or negatively affected their employment and 
promotion, this information was automatically relayeii to the Skill Center and 
. referral.agencies. Hence,' in carrying out its specific mandate to do intensive 
follow-up of its clients, the Mobility Project effectively subsidized innovation, 
at the Skill Center and many referral agencies. ^ . ' 

While the late 1960's brought decreased manpower training funds, and increas- 
ingly erratic funding procedures, administrative staff found themselves kept busy 
writing grant proposals Tjistructional and supportive staff were intermittently 
laid off and rehired, or lost to other employers. Other staff were paid from as 
many .as„ three grant budgtts at one time, with a corresponding division of 
activities.. Facility rent, utilities, and training supplies were under similar 
budgetary stress. 

The. multi-service philosophy, howeves.', was strengthened and is clearly 
manifested in the .first proposal written for the Work Incentive Program (WIN) 
in late 1968. The WIN Program was funded under the Title IV of the Social 
Security Act and was operated as a part of Northern Michigan Skill Center, 

The'purpose of the WIN Program was to provide, to public welfare clients, 
skill development programs in a residential institutional setting. Program 
features included a multi-occupational training program, offered on an individu- 
alized, open-entry, open-exit basis. Prevocational services, vocational 
assessment, and employability. planning were also provided. Supportive services 
included basic education, counseling, and environmental adjustment. Until the 
phase-out- of relocation operations in 1972, the major source of relocation . 
assistance to WIN trainees was the Northern Michigan Mobility Project. 

While continuing its involvement with the Skill Center operation, the 
Mobility staff also extended its services during the contract period ending in 1968 
to graduates of the Women's Job Corps Center at Marquette, this program wa;s 
funded through the Office of Economic Opportunity and was operated by the 
Northern. Michigan University's Division of Continuing Education and Extension, 
Input from Mobility and Job Corps staff contact also supported the need ior a 
comprehensive manpower center with a wide range of services from remedial 
education through skill training, culminating in placement and /or relocation to 
placement. 
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. In 1971, a comprehensive mult I' occupational open-ended prOfi(ram wVf^ 
funded at the Skill Center, MDTA an^ WIN grants supplied the largest axTciQunt 
of operational funds for this program, with VRS, CEP, and BIA buying services. • 
Program services were not yet available to the general public under the terms\ 
of authorizing Federal legislation, - X.^ 

Chart 2 shows how the Mobility Projettf it' into the Skill Center organizational 
plan at that time. Mobility staff extended their invoWement with students to 
include- s ite ( ve s tibule .training) -de vaLopmen.t for__St«dents_At_l^^^ 
afforded the, Mobility staff an opportunity to observe as the student tested his skills 
and work attitudes in an on-the-job situation prior to placement or relocation. 

The dotted lines on Chart 2 indicate this dual department involvement, as well , 
as administrative changes. In the 1971 organizational plan, the Mobility Project 
Director became the overall Skill Center Supervisor, , handling mainly logistics. 
Directly under the Supervisor, three Coordinators supervised progyam. operations. 
Mobility staff received supervision from the Coordinator of Ancillary Services. 

In 1972, program services and. funding continued to be very much as they 
" were in 1971. The administrative seructi^re, however. Was changed, with the 
reduction of one coordinator. His responsibilities- were divided between the 
Skill Center Supervisor and two remaining Coo^inators. 

As of December, 1973, the Skill Center is operating for the first time. under 
State of Michigan funds consisting of a State higher education appropristioji. This 
was effected by a combined effort of Skill Center a^>d University 'staff, and marks 
the beginning of the integration of Skill Center into the Univ'ersity program and. 
budget. ' 

In addition to serving the general public (formerly unserved under Federal 
rlgulationsywitlTs^iTFti^ 

allowing Federal Manpower agencies to be served. MDTA, WIN, CEP, and 
VRS, none of whom could fund the Skill Center either separately or jointly, are 
now purchasing services for their clients on a tuition basis at the Skill Center. 
The only services of those previously described which are not currently provided 
are the placement and relocation services of the Mobility Project. These services 
have been unavailable to clients and agencies since A pril, 1972, when. the Project 
activities were reoriented to research rather than relocation. . 

■n concluding the discussion. of the integration and coordination of Mobility 
Project services with the development of a cofaxorehen'siVe. manpower center, 
there is no insinuation that the development is c ds3Ei|(le te . Instead, many Skill 
Center and University staff believe, that the strt>ng ffidiyidualized multi-service 
philosophy which now exists will continue to- influence program changes and 
improvement. 

As a result of Mobility Project staff experience with the Skill Center 
development, one staff recommendation stands out regarding future Mobility ' 
' Project sponsorship! That future Mobility Projects sponsorships should bd 
granted-to other than long-established bureaucratic agencies, thus allowing 
project services the flexibility of innovation in response to changing individual, 
agency, and economic needs. 
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CHAPTER II 



A SUMMARY OF — 
FINDINGS ANDJREaCMMBNBATtmS 



*A, Findings Based on Research 

. ^he fallowing list briefly summerizes the findings based upon the current 
esearch effort: ' . 

1, Context of the Proj ect. The primary service area of the Project <• 
(Upper Peninsula of Michigan) was found to be an area in long- 
term secular decline, which began to undergo isolated economic 
growth during the latter portion of the Project period. Structural 

. imbalances within the region facilitated the use of a dual supply 
and demand area concept, wherein intraregional relocation was 
utilized to combat bottleneck shortages and structural unemploy- 
ment/ Approxima^^^ 

relocated within the generally depressed region of the Upper 
Peninsula and northern Lower Michigan, 

2, Service Population. . Between January 1, 1966 and April 6, 1972, 
the Project. directly interviewed 2148 persons from a diverse 
service population which cx^nsisted of MDTA trainees, direct 
referrals ftfom social servid^ agencies, permanently displaced 
miners, ^r^ferrals from NYC,\Job Corps, Marquette State Prison, 
Vocational Rehabilitation Se^rvic'eu etc. . Eighty-one persons were 
dropped from the research populatk)n for reason of death, incar- 
ceration, chronic institutionalizatioiu or current militaryy^ervice. 
Of the resulting research population df 2067 persons, extensive 
questionnaires were completed for 1500\^ersons. The Avhereabputs 
of an additional 510 persons were determined utilizing secondary 
information sources such as friend's^ relatrveo, and employment 
service personnel. All data for respondentsNeefers to tabulations 
from 1500 complete and 4 partially complete ih^erviews. The 
overall response rate was 72,6 percent of the active population. 



' 3, The General Pattern of Subsidized Relocation was clearly in the 
direction of areas with employment and wage prospects supe;rior 
to thos^ of the home counties of the relocatees^ 

Subs?(jized relocation tended to redirect relocation destinations in 
favor |of Michigan counties and the Fox River Valley area of 
Wisccfnsin, as opposed to natural migration patterns wherein 
Upper Peninsula residents were found to have relocated dispro- 
portionately to destinations outside Michigan and Wisconsin.. 

^4v G r^ g g^R"e1ro cg^^ R a te sT It was fourid"l;liat 6"^0^ 

percent (905) of the respondents were relocatees, while 57, 8 
percent of the Mobility population relocated. With an average 
folloW-up period of 48. 5 months, 60. 3 percent of the respondent 
relocatees were found to be their relocation site. Secondary 
sourices reporting on 233 relocatee nonrespondents indicate a 
retention rate of 72.. 1 percent for that group. 

5. Long-Term Relocatees. When only the 852 relocatees who had 
relocated at least one year prior to interview are considered) it 
is found that 76. 6 percent of these relocatees remained in the 
demand area at least one full year. _ Jn other words^,^^ 

percent of all returnees remained in the demand area at least , 
one year before returning to their home area. 

6. Cha racteristics of Proj ect Popule^^ Data on wages r employ- 

ment records, and satisfaction indicate that the Project correctly 
identified those persons in the Projecjt population who were most 

in need of relocation (in e. , those with the lowest probability of 
home^area employment success), as revealed by the consistant 
disadvantage in the postprogram period displayed by those who 
ha^~beenl^(SnLE~fi^d~^ services, but who did 

not subsequently relocate (as compared with those identified as 
potential local placements and who did not relocate). 

When characteristics of relocatees and nonrelocatees were com«» 
pa:lred with those for the U.S. population, as reported in Census- 
based data, it lis found that relociAiioh project clients did not 
conform to expected tnigrati on rates based on group characteristics. 
In particular, the relative age*»8peci£ic mobility rates of tbose 
over age '24 are considerably higner than th!e values predicted by 
Census estimates. When age/education cohorts were considered, 
it was found that person^ under 35, having less than eight grades 
of education, were the group most likely to migrate; among those 
over 35, there was a considerable reduction in the evidence of an 
age/education interaction effect. 

Among movers, high school graduates were the least likely gtoup 
to become returnees. However, high school graduates were also 
the .most likely to have participated in the three most highly 
technical training courses, and graduates of these coursed were 
found to have the highest migration rate^ and the lowest return 
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rates, „ Abou-t 80 perceritof all high school graduates remained in 

the demand area at least one year, while 70 percent of the less 

educated relocatees remained at least one year, 

.• ■ • ■ ■ ' . t- 

Males were only slightly more likely to relocate than were 

females in the total population, with a ratio of migration rates of 

1, 1 V l,0, However, females are only half as likely.as males to 

remigrate to the home area after spending one year in the demiand 

area, ■ ^ ' ■■ 

~S"ltKough there was only a mino f'd'ifference inlKe relocation rates" 
of married and single respondents, those widowed, separated or 
divorced were considerably less likely to move. The latter were 
also about one and a half t imes tnore likely to return to the home 
area within one year, 

. There is a slight tendancy for relocation and retention rates -to 
decline for persons with more than three additional dependents; 
both rates reached ma?xima in the case of three dependents^ 

7, WIN Clients, In spite of the severe preprogram educational and 
occupational disadvantages , and a high incidence of divorce, 
separatipn of widowhood, about 40 percent of WIN trainees relo- 
cated, as compared with 58,4 percent for general MDTA trainees, 

• When gross retention rates for subsidissed (i,.e, , employment- 

^boimd) relocatees_ar^eL_cor4pa 

identical. Sixty-four percent of WIN subsidized relocate'es and; 
64,3 percent of MDTA subsidized relpcatees became stayers. 

About one fifth of WIN trainees and one eighth of MDTA trainees 
were out of the labor force at the time of the survey. Of those in 
-^^he4abQr-fo;^Ge^r-7^-pe^^eat-43i4 he WIN g -rou p a nd 90 . 2 perc en t of — 
• the MDTA group wer3 employed when interview.ed, - . ' ; 

8, Wages, Primarily due to high relocation rates among (previously 
high wage) miners and low rates among (previously low jvage) 
women, relocatees display a slight preprogram wage distribution 
advantage over nonrelocateesi, 

Upward wage mobility is the norm for both movers and nonmovers. 
However, thpse yci the demand area are more than twice as likely 
'/ ' as those at hpme to be earning over $4; 00 per hour curfently 
(58^0 vs, 28%). ^ . • .. 

Individual, pr,oportional wage increases clearly occurred more . 
' frequently and were of generally greater magnitude among stayers, 
than otliers, with long-term relocatees and nonrelocatees generally 
gaining more (or losing le&s) than short- and mid-term returnees. 

Nearly 43 percent of all stayers increased their wages by more 
than 100 percent, compared with the preprogram period, ^ 

9, Relocation as an Estimator of Wages , When last wage on last 
postprogram job, weighed mean postprogram wages on all jobs, 

n . . . . J 
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a'iad weighed mean postprogram wages tim^s proportion of. time 
employed were estimated in stepwise regression analyses, relo- 
catee stayers displayed a consistaht', larg(3, significant positive 
differential over nonm overs on all variabl/esHn.e^^ time pel^iod 
consideredf 



Iri addition, long-term returnees displayed simila^t wage and 
employment advantages in half of the weighted models^ est ima ted 
' Short«»term returnees showed either no di 
differences. 



;ferencei or negative 



The longer the time period considered, thb more similar the 
experiences of long-term stayers (relocatses) and long-term 
returnees. 

As a general rule, the proposition that returnees are; character- 
ized by employment "failure" cannot be supported for those vyho 
relocate for at least one year. j| 

10, Employment and Unemployment , Labor fclrce participation rates 
for both rnale and female respondeuts in e|ery outcome category 
exceeded both the 1970 rates for the U,P, jjby sex and the aggregate 
rates estimated for 1971. Women respondents were nearly twice 
as likely to be labor force participants as .Were women in the total 
U,P, Supply area unemployment rates £o:p both sexes are probably 
"inflated" by a lower incidence of hidden (labor force withdrawal) 
unemployment, 

CurrenFimemploym jnen and women are lowest 

V for relocat^es with at least one year tenurp in the dewiand area 
(men, 2, 6%; women 6, 6%). - 

Xhangin g e c o n om ic-conditio n s a re s t rongl^i-a&84?ciatadJw-ith-the- 



overaU employment records of trainees, i egardless of rei^cajbion 
status. However, relocation still seems <o have been gj^^^i^ly to 
the' employment advantage 6f trainees graduating during iihe 1969 - 
1972 period (as compared with nonrelocatees)* 

11, Chara^eristics cf Job^ -According to Location in' Supply or'Deman.d 
. Area , ^Demand area jobs rated highly in terms o^: pyig;gptotxpns 

received, overtime wage structures, ocvrerall satilitatiition, oppor« 
tunity to use vocational training^ and reasons for accepting thfe job. 
Supply area jobs were most likely to/have been accepted as the 
. only job available, an^ . (in th? case of first jobs) pveir one fourth 
of them resulted in termination due to lay^^off (heaifly twice the 
proportion for demand area jobs), 'J 

12, T raining and Mobility . . The highest r^elocution rates among., 
trainees were reported by those most technically "trained, hStk 
of educational upgrading facilities at the institutions offering the;^ 
ino^ technical courses appears to have resulted In a very low 
incideftce of WIN participation in these courses, WIN relocation 
rates are more cofnparable to their less technically trained 
counterparts* ' • . 
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Training in occupations where training could readily be used in „ 
small establishments was generally associated with low relocation 
rates in service and repair oocupations. 

13, Occupational Mobi lity . Occupational mobility was a major feature 
of postprogram experience. The largest proportional increases 
were found for first po&tprogram employment in professional, 
technical and kindred, craftsmen and foremen, and clerical fields, 

' MajOr decreases occurred ini laborers, service, sales, and 
,Qpe.ri^$iy.es,,. . — ■ — : 

Last postprogram -jobs'in the demand areas were concentrated in 
operative and professionaf, technical and kindr^ areas. Home 
area last jobs were primarily of the craft and operative types, 

14, Satisfaction, of Needs for Affiliation, Job Satisfaction, Living 
Conditionsi Self'«Concept, , and General Orientation, - It appiears 
that relocatee stayers rank lower than others in the satisfaction 

■ of affiliation needs, . but generally higher in terms of job satis - 

■ iaction, living conditions, seif-cohcept, and life and future 
orientations, • - , . i 

Long-term circular migrants rank in the "iKQiid'i' to -upper ranges on 
all such scores, ' , ^ 

(.5- . . ■ • . '., 

15, Reactions to Demand Areas and Relocation Experience ,' Whpn 
negative feelings v^ere expressed "concerning the demand areas, 
they tended to focus upon problems of unfamiliar ity rather than 
outright rejection^ " -. 

Over 96 percent of every relocatee group rated Project services 

. a.s adequate, ■ ' 

The primary relocation problems encountered were logistical 
problems which required access to complex inforniation networks 
generally unfamiliar t^ relocatees: negotiations, for the physical 
relocation, organissation and timely delivery of grant payments 
aiid securing housing in urban markets characterized by severe, 
' . shortages, / 

16, Subgroup Correlates of. Incidence of Relocation , , When the AID-III 
program was applied to the probleni of loci^ting" combinations of 
subgroup cha*acteristics which best explained differences in relo- 
cation rates, the following patterns emerged: ; * ' ; 

1, It is largely the interaction ot sex and marital status 
, . for married women 'that accounts for low 'relocation 

' rates aniong women respondents, « • ' 

>;•/■ Women who are tmmarried or not living with their ^ 
J '^^^^^^ iiave relocation rates neteii;ly identical to 

' Mofje for men, in spite of lack at .female participation • - 
ift|*alning p-^ograms afcjsocia tod with high relocation » 

rates,' 




3t Age is a Relatively minor factor inj explaining relo- 
cation rates, and when it does entelr. the major 
, differentiations occur between thoce under and over 
age 40 or age 35| rather than in the twenties, as 
Census estimates wo\xld predicts . ^ 

4. ^Among men; those with a relatively poor home 
county and low preprogram educational attainment 
generally displayed the highest relocation rates* 

5,, Previous status as a welfare recipient is associ-^ ' 

ated with a wide range of relocation rates when it . 
- is combined with atli%?r personal and environmentg^l / 
characteristics, jjji^ some cases, subgroups of 
welfare recipients 'Had relocation rates exceeding " * ^ 

those for nonrecipients. Welfare status alone * 
doeSi not appear to be an adequate predictor of 
relopation behavior* > 

Cost of Service s/ The average cost of services provided was 
ulate^i-^ccording to several possible as suilnptions concerning 
total^^rifocation of costs to r^iocatees or to both local place- 
ments and relocatees. The maximum average cost per relocation, 
^ " based on allocating all costs to relpcatees was $618. 76. A^terna- 
— tive-4xietho.ds-4:^£^^ 

and $240. 54 per local placement, or $501. 55 per reloc^tion'and 
. $^53. 50 per local placement. i 

B. Recommendations Based on 
Mobility Project Operational Experience V ^^. 

. During the course of the Mobility Research Project, Mobility Project staff 
and all Skill Center staff who had worked with the pjroyision of Mobility seTvices, 
were made much more aware of the need to analya)^ services and assumptions 
which. had become established over the years. Tl/e interview process provided 
recurring anecdotes from clients wh^ had. experienced relocation, which revealed 
aspects of the Project and services^which had not been fully realized previously* 
For instance, it /was disccfvered that many relocatee respondents were referring « 
to demand area counselors When they answer eg the question concerning friends 
or relatives whbin they ''could call on in time^f need in the deniand area'' in the 

affirmative. ^"'^ . ^ 

« . \5 - t- . I ■ . ^ 

In addition, as findings began to emerge^froim the research, staff^were made 
aware, in many cases for the first time', tH^t many of their procedures. and oper^ 
ational structures were unique ^among Mobility Projects. 

Working together, experienced Mobiljiiy staff^ drew, up a detailed list of . 



— f f xmmiediartelryHnvolve^^ 
with the Project, and drew, in addition/ on the recoa^ded experience and rdcom- 
mendatj|0ns of several former staff me^^ber$. / 
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operational recommendations ^hich both described those aspects of t^«' Project 
which they believed contributed to successful relocations and which also anticipate 
changes which their experience lead them to believe would further enhance relo« 
cation success or the efficiency of service delivery. Thesft recommendations 
fall into nine basic^categorieo; ' 

• - • 

I. Coordination - « 
Z., Community educatioja ' ^ 
3t Feedback ^ ' 

"4. Individual ^ssiefesment and counseling ^ 
5. The location of decision naaking powers and initiative / 
6* ]jrt>^:^gency communica - 
.7. Intra -agency comnaunication 

8* Operational structure / ' . ' \ 

9# Operational service procedures 

Each' recommendation is followed by a set of numbers indicating the types of 
considerations involved in its implementation* a 

1. It should be recognised that "one man's supply area- may be another, 
man's demand area. " Mobility staff, in communication witli al^her 
resources, ..should continue to have the authority to authorize moV€s 
even into areas . with high unemployment rates when a certifiable 
shortage of specific skilled workers exists in that area. Supply 

~ and demand" areas should not SimpljTbe separat^y designated on - 
the basis of overall unemployment rates. 
■ (1, 4, 5, 6, 9) 

2. Mobility staff should work in conjunction with all available training 
resources in the local area, To enable early access to potential 
Mobility clients, they should welcome the^ssumption of such 

.. duties^ as assisting students in reffuwi^-'pr/paration, presenting 
•'World of Work" orientations, off^^ringyounseling services to 
students during training, and serving-a^ resources fpr vocational 
information concerning potential relocation sites. 
(1, 4, 6, 7, 9) . 

3. To facilitate implementation of RedonimendaUon 2, a Mobility staff 
member should be housed in the same facility as the training 
center. 
(1. 6, 8) 

4. Where outposting a staff member is not feasible. Mobility staff 
should make a planned "Mobility presentation" to all training 
Wnters and agencies in the supply area* These Mobility presen- 
tations should include an oral report, supplemented by a ^ 
detailed brochure describing all aspects of Mobility services 
Which are available. This will enable potential referral agencies 
and their clients to be monk aware of opportunities and alternatives. ^ 
(2, 6, 9) ■ ' ' 
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. 5t Public relations should be a continuous process, putting Mobility 
staff in contact with service agencies to keep them updated on the 
.progress of their for xer referrals, of the Project in general, 
and of new services available to their potential referrals. 
^(3, 6, 9) \ 

6.\. Mobility staff should personally conduct the initial interview with 
j i any prospective client on an individual basis, to guarantee proper 
I understanding of Project services by the client, to assure the 

client^s eligibility, and to initiate the process of assessing various 
alternatives for the client. The implications of this Jiecommen- 
dation should be conveyed to staff of referral agencies as well as 
projects housing outposted Mobility counselors. 
(1, 4, 6, 9^ 

■ - 7. Whenever feasible, the pote;nitial client^s spouse should be included 
in the initial (or an inimediately subsf^quent) interview sessibn. 

9) , ■ , 

. .8. . Flexibility, between maximum and minimum grant amounts set by 
administrative guidelines, .should be allowed to local projects. 
Each case should be considered separately, considering such 
factors as dist^^nce, number of pre-employment interviews, si25e 
of family and family situation, financial situation, available trans - 
_____ portation, amount and pharacter of household goods, etc. 

(4, 5, 9) ~ . ^ ""^^"^ ~ ~ 

9# Married reloc&tees should be encouraged to delay the relocation 
of their families to allow the client to locate appropriate housing, 
transportation, and service. facilities, and to assure some degree 
of job satisfaction prior to deciding whether or not to move the 
family. ^ 
(4, 9) 

10. Demand area counseling services should be' continuously\available 
throughout the Project, and should be provided by counsel^s 
living and working in the most widely used demand areas. \ 
(Ir 8,9) . • 

11. There should be ^constant, two-'-way communications between 
demand and supply area counselors. This should be supple- 
mented with exchange visits to. each other^s areas to increase 
familiarity with program, geographic areas, staff, resources, 
and clients. 
(1. 3, 7, 9) 

^' ' 12. Both supply and demand area counselors should establish close 

liaison with appropriate employment service branch offices for 
the purposes of job development and placement assistance. 
Wherever possible they should become perisonally acquainted. 
wl^H person^ area Hiring facilities, to insure an ' 

updated list of employment opportunities and requirements. 
iU 6, 9) ^ ^ ' 
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Special efforts should be extended to maintain a current listing of 
housing information, particularly in the demand area.. Demand 
area counselors should cultivate informed sources in the housing , 
markets in their areas. 
(6, 9) 

Follow-up procedures, which include assessment of employment 
progress after iwo to six months, should be .continued. In 
addition, this follow -up contact may be used as a source of 
information coricerning the satisfaction, wages, and conditions 
in jobs in the demand area, as^well as to seek information 
concerning potential new job openings in the firm. 

(3, 9) ■ . ' ' ' 

Mobility counselors should relay information from both employers 
and employees to training facilities, concerning necessary training 
and personal attributes which help to assure increased job 
retention. Substantial negative feedback from employees, - 
concerning employer practices, etc., should also be noted. 
(1, 3,, 6. 7, 9) 

Background information concerning the potential relocatee should 
be in the demand area counselor's hands prior to the client's pre-' 
employment interview ta^ip.. This information should include Such 

ment interests, in addition to characteristics bearing upon the 
client's need for special housing or counseling services. 
(1, 4, 7. 9) 

The demand area counselor should attempt' to meet and assist 
each client as he arrives for a pre-employment interview. 
(1-, 9) . • A 

On the basis of the type of pre-employment interview, knowledge 
of the particular firm's employment policies, .etc., the demand 
area counselor should anticipate. the probability that relocatees 
arriving for pre-employment interviews mky need immediate 
housing in order to begin a job on the day following the interview. 
A list of acceptable short-term housing shouM be developed and 
maintained, and the housing involved reasses^d periodically,, 
(3, 4, 9) 

During the period'between tHe, relocatee head-OfXhousehold's move 
to the demand area job and the physical relocation of the relocatee 
family, demand and supply area counselors must continuously 
update one another on family problems, housing situations, etc. 
Wherever tjiossible, the demand area counselors should initiate 
contact with th^ relocatee 's family back in the supply area 
(through the relocatee) and should prepare to meet and greet the 

arriving ' iamily . ^ 

(1, 3. 4, L 9) 



20, The demai>d area c'ounselo* SMottld be prepared, upon contacting 
..• the reiocatee's family, to prpvide inforniation concerning school 
registration practices and requirements for the children, availa- 
bility of medical care, transfer Qf any case files between referral 
^ or service agencies in the supply area ated dem&.nd area agencies, 

to provide relevant information. concerning required deposits for 
initiation of gas and electrical service in the new Home,. and to 
provide reassurances that a friend (i. e* , the counselor) awaits 
the family in the demand area. 

(4. -9) 

'21, Both the supply and the demand area counselors should be prepared 
to compliment long-term employment and relocation development 
with crisis intervention counseling when necessary. To this end, 
. " counselors should initiate contact with, and maintain a file of, 
* specialized counseling and advocacy services commonly utilized. 

(1, 4, •9). ; ;. ' . 

22. Mobility personnel at all levels, regardless of location, should 
learn the operational procedures and the functions of primary staff 
member;s of all agencies with which they deal. An updated file of 

^ telephone numbers and services should be maintained in each. 

'location. ' " 

(1. 7, 9) 

23. Without betraying confidentiaUty or invading privacyv information 
pertinent to a client* 8 welfare should be exchangisd as needed 
within the Mobility Project and between Project staff and personnel 
of other agencies. This is of particular importance with regard 

to the relationship between Mobility staff and training institutiohsi 
and sponsoring or referral ajgen^i^s. 
(I,' 3, 7) ■ 

24. A concise, factual brochure presenting a summary of the major 
findings .of the 1966 - 1972, Labor Mobility Research Project, 
.together with, some analysis' of these findings and their implications 
in layman's language, should be prepared. This brochure should 
be made available to staff and cooperating agencies as budget 
allows. 

. (2, 3. 6) 

25. In recognition of the fact that training instructors' advice and 
opinions will be sought by students, their enlightened cooperation 
must be sought. It is up to Mobility personnel to supply instructors 
with information related to employment trends in their fields, as 
they apply to relocation services. This is not to suggest that all 
trainees should be fconstantly urged to relocate, from every quarter. 
Rather, it is intended that the trainee receive an objective picture 

^ of^all of the options available to him, regardless of what-source of ' 

information he seeks, 

(I, 3, 4, 5, 7, 9) ' • • V 

- ^ — • ■ _ "A • 
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26. AU Mpbiiity Project staff, whether outposted in various\faciUtles 
in the supply area or in the demand area, should periodically 
make working visits to the main Mobility office. It is believed ' 
that even the most lively exchange of information on a "keeping 
posted" basis is not a sufficient substitute for face to fact commu- 
nicatiun. In- addition, it is believed that the affectiveness of 
demand counselors, who carry major responsibilities without 
daily contact with the main Project office, can be enhanced by 
these suppor j measures, 

.(1, 3, 7, 9) 

27. Mobility stai. should include sufficient secretarial services so 
that counselors nave time and freiedom to deal with clients oh the 
personal basis required by the service plan, 

(1, 8, 9) 

28, ' In-service training of Project staff should include secretaries, 

receptionists, or any other support workers, in view of the fact 
that all personnel will be dealing with clients, and may be asked 
to provide information concerning the project at any time, 

(3, 4. 7, 8. 9) • . 

29, /Newly hired counselors, within the demand area or the supply 

area, sliould undergo not only formal in-service training sessions, 
but should be "apprenticed", with an experienced counselor. New 

staff should be prov td(Sd-wi1±r a comp r ehensive job description, r 

past project reports and recommendations growing out of project 

.research, 

(1, 3, 7, 9) 

30, Counselors should maintain a file of descriptions of cpntingencies 
experienced by previous relocatees, along with the ateps taken to 
deal w"ith them. Individual or group meetings of poteMial relo- 
catees should include an acc>5unt of some of the problems which 
have arisen, with specific reference^ to the kinds, of searvices which 
Mobility staff can bring to bear on the problem. It has been 
observed that some clients do not request assistance when problems 
arise, either because they do not know what question to ask, or do 
not understand that the' answers may be available. 

(3, 4, 9) 

31, Counseltjrs should be prepared to Intercede In the case of mis- 
understandings OY difficulties in transitions to new employment. 

(4, 9) . . • ' . ' 

32, Relatives and friends of.lncomlng relocatees often provide a 

' temporary abode while th6 newcomer Is searching for housing, 
friendship, and support In a strange place. Wherever such 
positive relationships exist, they should be tapped. In addition, 

after relocatees have established themselves and become familiar 

vv ith the TocaTar'ea^ up-to-date files 

of their whereabouts, not only for reporting purposes, but afso in 
orderi;0~eTrH3lrtht5tr-hBip-TiT"ai^ng-new-^ 
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Established relocatees often provide the best available evidence 
that relocation can be rewarding and successful. . 
(3, 4, 9) • 

Immediately prior to relocation, the client should be given the 
name, address, and phone number of the demand area Mobility 
counselor, as well as an outline of services he may expect. 

34. Staff should recognize that a first job in the demand area may be 
taken on a temporary basis until more desirable employment is 
available, However, future ^l^acement efforts are hampered 
whenever a client leaves .ajjob without giving notice. The client's 
cooperation concerning the manner of job termination should be 
requested; this is more likely if he is made aware of the proper 
procedures and their probable results. 

. • (4, 9) . 

35. In keeping with the preceding recommehdation, staff should also' 
recognize that termination of a job does not necessarily represent 
failure to adjust to new environment.' In addition to providing the 
client with the resources to review appropriate employment 
alternatives, counselors confronted with a client contemplating 
job termination should seek both employee and employer assess- 
ment of the reason for the termination. This information s-hould 

be relayed to supply area counselors, for fu rther re lay tO re ferral 

. and training agencies as appropriate. 

(3, 4, 6, 7, 9) ' 

36. Although rapid processing of pre-employment and relocation grants 
may often alleviate the need for emergency loan funds, further 
exploration is necessary to discover a source of such loans in the 
demand area. 
(9) I 

Thirty-three of the 36 recommendations are concerned with the organization 
and delivery of specific services to enhance relocation adjustment and employ- 
ability, As Chart 1 indicates however, effective implementation of service 
procedures involves expansion of communication, coordination ^nd feedback 
beyond the boundarifes of the Project. It is in this manner that the Northern 
Michigan Mobility Project subsidized thei flow'of information to and innovations 
in other agencies and. institutions , in the course of delivering its prescribed 
services to clientele. 

It is believed that the return, in terms of cost- effectiveness in delivery of 
relocation services, far exceeds the marginal investment in staff time. Rela- 
tively lifctle new information is generated internally to the Project in the process; 
the boundaries for Project-generated information dissemination are simply 

•expanded. How 6ver> the feedback effect^ froni cooporciting agencies and firmsi 
is a major return. The overall effect appears to be that Mobility counselors and 
the ir cl ie nte le a re in a po s ition tor e vi ew a It e rna ti ve s and-jmake dec is io ns^ba s^d - 
upon amounts and quality of relevant information superior to that avai^xble in the 

-ahseiiee-of-thirs-proee^s sr — ^ — — ^ — - - — ^ — ^ — 
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To the extent that reduciion of. uncertainty in the process of employment and 
location decision making contributes to economically rational decisions, the 
aggregate effect of this process can have only positive effects upon the functlorJ.ng 
of the labor market. . . 
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CHAPTER III 

SUPPLY AREi^S, DEMAND AREAS, AND 
' THE FLOW OF RELOCATEES 



A, Introduction 

The narrowness of the economic base in the U. P. , combined with population 
growth, changing technology, and. industrial/occupational mix have confronted the 
labor force in the U. P. with two imperatives. Structural configurations require 
occupational mobility. Population pressure on the economic base, institutional 

. arrangements, and the regional, economy require geographic mobility. While 
many persons need only training and access to periodic upgrading of skills to 
begin to answ.er the mobility imperatives, .others lack the educational or economic 
prerequisites which permit or encourage investment in their potential, whether 
they are employed or une^tnployed. 

The purpose of this chapter, is to locate the Mbbility Project in the complex 
matrix of regional economic conditions, manpower services and migration. The 
distribution ^nd character istip^s of areas of origin and destination of relocatees 

■ are examined, w?th special emphasis on comparisons with pJ^evious, patterns of 
unassisted migration.. A partial framework is introduced for tb^ assessment of 
the impact of assisted relocation upon supply and demand counties. 

B. The View From 1965- 

Five months following the initiation of the first demonstration mobility project 
in northern Michigan, a group of NMU econoniiists issued a lengthy report on the 
state of the Upper Peninsulars regional economy and labor markets. ^ Although 
the 1970 Census provides moire recent data of a similar nature, the 1965 study 
describes the initial setting in which the Mobility-project_operatfid^-^ — ^ 
national attention waj_^turned_t.pwar^d-Appa^xi^ ecbnomicaUy 
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^ "Manpower Problems and Economic Opportunities in an Adjusting/ Regional 
Ec onomy; The Upper Peninsula of Michigan*' (Marquette, Michigan; . Northern " 
Michigan University; September, 1965. ) The material in this subsection is 
tak.eh l^irgely from this source. ^ 
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depressed are^t the study concluded that by the criteria whi^h so define 
Appalachian the U.P, must not only be considered, depressedj but in certain 

respects, more so. 1 ' , ... 

■ * '. 

Among. the most critical of guch measures are uxiemployment, underemploy- 
menti and changes in the composition of empioyment. (See Table 1.) The I960 
average unemployment rate for the Appalachian Region was 7.2 percent, which' 
fell just short of the midpoint between that for the Balance of U.S. (5. 1%) andithe 
U.P. (10.5%). In addition, when national labor force participation rates were 
applied to s.ubg roups of the working age (16-64 years of age) populations in each 
area to estimate additional hidden unemployment (which presumably took the 
form of labor force exit), V the gap widens appreciably.^ 



TABLE lil-l^ 



I960 
Unemployment 
Rate 



1960' Estimated ' 
Additional Hidden 
Unemployment 

- % 

Maleis Females 



\^ppalachia 7, "2 

tifchigan U.Pi ,10,5 

Balknce of U'.S," . 
{Outside of Appalachi,a). 5, 1 



8.4 
14.8 



3 



16. 6 
30.7 



Changes In 
Employment 
1950-1960 ■ 

. % . - 

Manufacturing Servfice^ ^ 

+14.2 ■ •H6.3• 



-.22. 0 



+20.6 



- 9.8 



+28, 1 



ParfNof the explanation lies in the pattern' of employm^ent growth in the 
preceding\decade. While the service sector boom was well underway in the 
natio»al economy, in Appalachia servicia employment opportunities, initially 
meager, gre\^ only slightly faster than, those in manufacturing. At the same 
time, the serj^ce sector grew haltingly in the U.P., and manufacturing employ- 
ment actually dropped by over one-^fifth. 

Regardless df\ levels of aggregate demand, the study concluded, two factors 
would continue to maintain high unemployment ratesln the U.P. : structural 
imbalanceiand seasonality. 4 An analysis^, bf the data on "experienced unemployed" 
in I960 revealed thatXexperience in low growth rate occupations characterized 
the greatest absolute n\imber of such persons in the U.P., while high growth 



llbid,: "Introduction 'Kp. 2 

2As the authiajp^s-paiixr^at, the credibility of the assumption that a preference 
jisure over work accounts for a major por^:ipn of labor force exits is severely 
undermined in depressed areas characterized by low family income; In a certain 
sense, however, this is the cak^. Rather than choosing between more leisure 
and more income from work, thV relevant choice in these circumstances would 
appear to be betweejn extended fruitless job search and leisure or home production, 

^Ibid. Summary of matei;ials, pp; 12, 14, 15. 
4lbid. pp. 33-34. " \ 



rate occupations (e.g., clerical, service), had' high relative unemployment rates. 
Outmigrants were characterized by employment experience in declining industries 
or occupations with limited skill transferability.. .Not only were the factors facili- 
tating outmigration insufficient to bring balance to the U. P. labor market, but 
structural imbalances required retraiaing. 1 

Regional seasonality factors within industries illustrate the problems of 
location (distance from markets, etc. ) and climate, which would remain unless 
industry mix could be altered to limit such fluctuations. The percentage by 
which employment in the peak employment month exceeds that in the low naonth 
within industries in the U.P. "conspicuously exceeds" that for the U.S. in both 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing. 2 

Not unexpectedly, wages in the iJ. P.' lagged behind those for the state's 
major labor market area, Detroit. Typical average manufacturing wages in 
SeptemberV 1965, (see Table 111-2) show a pattern basically unchanged in the .. ' 
previous decade. -. ■ \ .[ 

■> ■ ' " . . • TABLE III-2 

Average Hourly Earnings, September, 19653 

. ^ * Absolute Detroiti'Wage 'as a 

U.P.: . 'Detroit Difference Multiple of U.P. Wage 

All Manufacturing $2.^ $3,40 $1. 14 . 1.5.. 

Food\ " . 2.10 2.92 .82 1.4 

Basic°Lumber . ■ . 

Products 1.88 2.59 .71 1*4 

Pap.er ^ 2,85 3.08 .23 j 1. 1 

Printing & - ' 

Publishing 1.2,23 3,67 1,43 \ 1,6 

Machinery, ^ , | 

Nonelectrical 2,71 3./i7 . ,76 > ,1,3 

Among the causative factors in wage and employment differences between the 
U^, and other nearby large labor markets (lower Michigan, various Wisconsin 
arSas) are geographic isolation and climate which place U,P, manufacturers at 
a cfcpetifive disadvantage in national and regional markets. Eyen in the case 
diaper and basic lumber products, where the raw materials arp produced in 



« llbid, p, 37 \ * 

■ , ^Ibid, p, 4zr 

3lbld. "Introduction", p« 2^ ;' 



the U. P;,: manufacturing wages ruffr^r by comparison. Lagging investment in the 
manufacturing ^sector in the U^ P* , small scale operations, and the limited skills 

of much of the labor force act together to constrain productivity. . ' ^ » 

... . . . _ . , . • . . ^ . 

-^„,,,,^he combination of declining opportunity to work (a t^:end for over a half ceri- * 
ftiry in the U.P.) and low relative wages has placed P# workers in. the classic 
situation described by Larry Sjaastad: // ' . . • . ' 

**If market forces reduce the relative wages of a par tiV;ula^^^ . 
pation, practitioners of that occupation, sufffer a capital loss and are 
faced with the alternatives of accepting the lower- earnings or making 
additional investments in themselves to increase their earnings in a 
more favorable market. If the relative wages in an occupation are 
adversely affected IdcalJiy, migration alone is sufficient; if the . 
adverse effect i^ national, such as the earnirig,g in agriculture, the 
entire occupational earnings structure is under stress and migration 
. is feasible only if new skills are acquired by the migrant. '^'^ . . ,f \ 

^ To Sjaastad's initial |palysis, we need only add that the opportunity to practice, 
one's accustomed occupation may decline nationally, wKile relative wages are ^* 
maintained or even increasing (through institutional accommodations), in order 
for, the capital loss to be sustained with similar consequences. The extractive 
industries, not ag.riculture alone, haye periodically, . and moa^t inelegantly, 
siniply ^'turned beily-up"4Trihe U^P.. Transfer of displaced GVeat Lakes fisher- 
men, iron and copper miners and lumbermen to similar industries elsewhere is 

largely infeasible due to two factors related to the heterogeneity of labor inputs. 
. . . ■ . ^ * ■ ■ 

1. Lacking further investment, occupatipnal skilfs are not readily 

transferable within the industries hardest hit by economic decline 
in the U.P. F6r instance, workers in mines which have been in 
decline for a decade or more are unlikely to have been exposed to 
the new skills and^ technological advances upon which the superior 
productivity of expanding mjlning facilities elsewhere is based. ^ 

2. The economic costs of relocation over the long distance's required 
V to secure employment wherein th.e workers' skills would be truly 
* comparable to those of indigenous workers (not' to mention the 

costs of job search tto Ideate comparable work, d.g^ mining in 
Montana, pulp operations in Mississippi) may well exceed-'the ^ 
costs bfv retraining and short-distance migration. They almost 
certainly exceed the potential cost of expanding the ing'enous labor 
force in sucK'new locations.. ' 

In addition to workers caught with nontransferable skills in extractive 
industries, lagging economic growth and outright decline have extended to 




^Larry A* Sjaasta^^ *»The Costs and Returns of Human Migration'^ reprintqd 
from the Journal of Political Sconomy (Supplement, October, 1962) in Readings 
in Labor Market Analysis , John Burton, Jr. et al, editors (New Yorki 
Holt,. Rinehart and^WinJtoni 1971) p. 260. 
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industries which rely upon the maintenance of local j^urchasing power in much 
of the 

* Cr ImpUcationY for Manpow^ Serviilie^^^^^ . 

■ ironically, changes, in technology iV sxis;^itfg industries and changes, in the 
industrial mix in the region have also p,i'o.^ed bottleneck labor shortages in thei 
U.P. The precarious state of the' regioVal economy makes such shortages dispro-;, 
portionately important in local labor maJirkets, 

As- of this date {Novem.ber, 1973), t(ie\ unemployment rate in the ...P. hQVfirs 
.between eight and nine percent. This it about one-third of what the 1965 fiitudy ' . 
predicted, although its labor force estimatfe was off by less than two percent. 
Since that^^time, a 400, million dollar mine donstruction and expansion .project, a 
power plant expansion, a new harbor facility^, a convention center, and several ■ 
largfe hotels have spurred the economy of theWarquette areav The convention • 
cente^••'hockey avena project is behind schedule due to a sevep shortage of .cement 
finishers and ironworkers, and the harbor construction crews are running 33 hours 
per week of regularly scheduled overtime. Yet this flurry o| activity has left the 
unskilled of the area in an economic backwater and periodica.'lly threatens semi- 
skilled and skilled, worker,^ with unemployment when fast-paced work requir^mdnte 
^adviance beyond their current skill thresholds. 2 • 

Five years ago, workers with skills currently in short supply in Marquette ^ 
.were leaving foi: the ^hipyards of Manitowoc, Wisconsin, and fabricating plants 
of Milwaukee and DetWt. And, this year many workers with basic training but T 
no experience are still leaving the Marquette ^rea.and the U.P. The number of 
jobs' whibh are 'available to the inexperience'd in the d.P.., regardless of basic 
skills, i's still severely limited. However, it is als<^ known that trained but 
inexperienced weldors, who migrated in the mid I960 »s are now returning to take 
lorig-tepm- em^loymeiife in Marquette ariea projects: ' "^^N^ 

1. jWhich didn't exist in 1965; V, 

^Isr instance, a major W^jf'sconsin-based retail depa,rtment store chain 
withdraw as the "anchor sto;fe" in a new shopping development in Iron County in 
1972, naming high levels of- une^iployJ^ent.following mihe closures there as the 
primary, influence upon the decision. With medical services in chronically short • 
supply, ab least two hosi^itals may close in 1973. in the P. , according to Iqcal. 
news 'source Si, / . 

^In the past three months, ,50 journeyman status ironworkers and other 
craftsmen utilized the Skill Center facilities for evening welding certification 
classes. ' The message from mine and harbor contractors had been ciear-- 
"If you don't wel'd, you don't work the next phase o^jthese projects* " Local 
shortagesL of certified w.eidbrs were, such, that contractors were prepared to, 
and clearly could have received permission to, import workers from the only 
'reasonably acces^sible surplus pool, Canada. • . 

• ^ . ■ ■■■ • ... 
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2., ' For which they wejse not gviahfi^d unti^aftei/' both training and 
" • . '8x.periencet aijd . , \ . . 

' S, For which the necessary experience could not have been gainjed by 

naost of them in the^U.P. due to tjhe scarcity of entry-level jobs in „ •' . 
" • such cojtnparable industries as did exist. ' 4 

' Thie'U, P. region is riot unique among trural ndn-farm areas in the economic 
problems which it faces. ■ However, the aJipprbaches to new solutions which have 
been developed in'the context of ? coordinated and comprehensive manpower 
. service delivery system for -ne disadvantaged qentered at the Skill Center, do 
appear to be quite unique. The potential. impactVpon local manpower and noan- 
pow.er exports is evidenced in a record of serVing\ove,r 5, 00^' individuals over the 
past 11 years, in an. area whose current l^bor forcf numbers jabout 103, 000. 

A number of, training programs and Curriculum j^lans ha;ve'^been "spun-off " to 
. neighboring institutions throughout the U, P^. In addition, thjs Mobility I^oject 
contracted through the Skill Center has served clients\fr.om other MDTA, WIN- ' 
and Title- V programis, as well as providing services to direct referral?. In a . 
^nuixjber of instances these direct referral clients, had special needs- which' Mobility 
staff 'had seldom .encountered; in such cases rri'obility plans and counseling •reqti.ir(^d ^ 
.•^..-'•tailor-made " approach. These' includedi^Tover the sik years covered by. tfti's " 
■••study) less than ten persons each .from the Women's Job Corps Center and • ' " 
Marquette State Prison. ; : • %^ . • \ 

I - .. ' • 0 ' . ■ • • 

.£;jnally, the Mobility Project, jat the, request oj the Michigan EnAployment 

Security Commission (MESC), responded swiftly to a local economic disaster', 
"when 'the, Calumet and Hecla Mihe 0.119.3 ed in K'eweenaw County. Displaced miners 
were interviewed by MESC for f^ositiqns in new' and different mining operations in 
the Marquette and White Pine areas' (often entailing wage decreases"), an^ .thpse 
who accepted employment were referred to the Mobility Project for , relocation 
assistance. , . , ^ • 

Among the unique precedural features of the Northern Michigan Mobility 
Project was its approach to the designation of supply and demand areas. Other 
rurarmobility projects operated in heavily Agricultural areas where alternative 
employment was available within the depressed area- fo^c only a handful of 
dis^placed workers, the major thrust of relocation in such instances was to ' 
direct it to nearby locales, wherei unskilled labor was in demand. > 

The U. P. , on the other hand, i^ largely: non-farm in its rural areas, with its 
towns dependent upon extractive and\(lately)i service industries rather than agri- 
cultural commerce. Within the U.P.\ struc^tural configurations- -industry/ 
occupation mix, varying growth ratesXaggrbgate demand and productivity-- 
defined a regional labor market which diiferjed markedly from' those served (as 
supply areas) by^ the Mississippi and North drarolina projects, for instance. 

In this context, the Northern Michigan^Mobility Project abandoned' the concept 
of mutually exclusive supply and demand regions,, in order .to answer the mobility 
imperative in a manner which utilized intra-regional as well as inter -regional 
labor markets. (See composite case histyory which concludes this chapter. ) 

• \ i. ■ ' ■ 
■ ■ \ i • 
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. D. Origins and Destinations of Relocatees 

The.tnajor sup.ply areas for Mobility clients were the .fifteencountles of the 
Upper Peninsula and four of those i,n the noythern portion of Lo^A'er Michigan. 
Two of the" latter, Cheboygan and- Emmet Counties, are immediately south of the 
Mackinac Straits (or, ''below -t-Iie bridge" as the" local term, goea) in an area which 
has much in comm.Ji with/the U.P. (See Maps I, 2, and 3. ) 

\ Althoug'h the U. P. ' is iart of the State of Michigan, af a practical matter the 
.people and iiidustries of the region have stronger economic ties to Wisconsin than 
to Michigan,- Distance, Compounded by a natural water barrier at the straits of ^ 
Mackinac, was probably /the 'initial reason for this orientation. Urlt'il the Mackinac 
Br>rfgewas opened in 19/57, a trip "down below" required a ferry crossing at the 
straits. Even with the bridge, the industrial and population centers of Low^er 

'Michigan are far less a/ccessible by road than those of Wisconsin's Fox River 
Vallfey, a major indu«t|r'ial area lying between Green Bay and Appleton. (See 

" Maps 1, 2, and 3. ) 

Road mileage frorA Marquette, which is the U.P. population's center of 

■gravity, to selected t/iajor industrial labor markets in Michigan and Wisconsin is 
as follows! 



-Marq^ett" to: 

' Michigan cities 



r)etrolt 
Iflint 

Grand Rapids 
Lansing 
W isconsin cities 
Green Bay 
Manitowoc 
Milwaukee 
Appleton 
♦ Madison 



452 
392 
.389 
393, 

175 
213 

289 
203 
305 



A 



Northeas.ter]'n Wisconsin-is closer and more familiar to most U.P. residents 
than are the \:itjLe.s in Lower^Michigan which are o^ten envisioned not only as 
distant, but i hostile and filled with unknown potentials for danger. 

Among th\ scono/nic manifestations of, distance is the fact that wholesale an^ 
retail trade irl the uL P. are oriented toward W'isconsin-based wd^^housing and 
shipping operations/ > Several national retail grocery chains in the U. P. lie in 
regions adminiWe/ed from-Wisconsin cities. Both Milwaukee daily p>>^'spapers 
are delivered a,hd/sold daily in Marquette. The Detroit New s is availabK only on 
Sunday and' the Wtroit Free Press, while available' daily is not delivered |:-Q^rea 
homes. NatiotHwire services s^rve the area through their Milwaukee officgss. 
The "outs tate" e'kitions of the Milwaukee Journal and Sentinal appear to devote\s 
much or more Jpace to Upper Peninsula events as they do to the northern oneL \ 
third of Wisconsin. * 

' Cable television in Marquette brings in one Independent Detroit Area station, 



while the thr^ 



i major netwoi?ks are. available only via relay from Greei^ Bay, 



MAP 2 
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Wisconsin. Daily "local" news available from these Green Bay stations includes 
coverage of the activities of both state legislatures. Weather reports'and news 
feature items consistantly include the U. P. area, 

In addition to receiving news of the U.P. from Wisconsin sources, Penlnsulans 
are constantly exposed to news and interpretation of events and opportunities in 
tho Fox River Valley. And, while U.P, news' sources often emphasize the most \ 
sensational events in major Michigan cities, the "human interest features" \ 
presented by Green Bay television stations tend to portray the most positive 
"aspects of that areav'^' 

Table III-3 displays selected characteristics of major supply and demand 
areas during the Project. On the basis of median family income, population 
density and' annual unemployment rates, major differences between counties 
which served primarily as supply areas, and those which were primarily demand 
areas are evident.^ • 

The disparities in annual unemployment rates for the three mid-years of the' 
Mobility Project are such that comment is nearly superfluous, 'While. U.P. / 
counties were qualifying with dismal regularity as areas of substantial and j- 
persistent unemployment, major Wisconsin and Lower Michigan labor markets 
had unemployment rates at or below 4. 0 percent in 22 of the 36 instances repoA:ted 
(.12 areas, 3. years). Among supply areas, only Menominee County experienc^fed 
unemployment below 4 percent at any time, while 15 of the . 19 areas never had 
unemployfnent rates below 6 percent in the years 1968 through 1970. . / 

' ' It would appear that demand area labor markets may havo been characterized 
as labor shortage markets in critical occupations, if not net shortage markfets, 
during- much of the period. . . ' / 

The pattern among supply areas is far from uniform. Marquette, Ontonagon, 
Delta, Dickinson, and Menominee Counties appear to be in relative.^ good 
condition, as opposed to Houghton, Keweenaw, Mackinac Vhere median iticome 
is perhaps most heavily influenced by non-wage factors),, and Iron Counties which, 
even by U.P. standards, were in critical condition. This is. also reflected in the 
patterns of relocation by Mobility clients. While Marquette County supplied the 
greatest absolute number ofrelocatees (see Table III-5A), its share of the 1970 
U.P. population was in excess of 20 percent. In contrast, tiny Keweenaw County, 
which contained less than 1 percent of the U.P. area»s population, supplied over 
10 percent of the relocatees accounted for in Table- III- 5A. Houghton and Iron 
Counties were also among the top four supply areas, both In absolute number of_, 
.relocatees and in terms of relocation disproportionate to their share of the 
population of the U.P. 



•^The exception to the pattern is Marinette County> Wisconsin, which 
directly adjoins Menominee County, Michigan. Their single major labor market 
is the "twin city" of Marinette-Menominee. However, the center of economic 
activity is on the Wii nsin side of the river which divides the two. This is 



1 

activity 

reflected in a slight advantage in unemployment and mcome 
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Table xn>3 



Compafisonc* of Major Supply and Oamand Arecii 



Major 
Supply 
Coonties 
U.P. 



Median 1969 
Family 
Income a . 



1970 
Population 
Density b. 



Annual Unemployment Rate8->"1968»70 

and High During Project c. 
1968 1969 1970 1966 - 



Alger 


$8014 


10 


6o 3</c 


6.1<7c 


8.7<7c 


Baraga 


8045 


9 


8.8 


6. 7 


10.0 


Chippewa 


7131 


20 


13.7 


12.8 


. 14.5 


Delta 


8779 


31 


7.3 


.6.4 . 


10.2 


Dickinson 


' 8316 


31 


6. 8 


6. 1 


7.6 


Gogebic 


7236 


19 


7.9 


7. 8 


8. 0 


Houghton 


6300 


34 


7.9 


10.4 


9.9 


.Iron 


7443 


12 


10, 3 


15. 1 


18. 7 


Keweenaw 


4809 


4 


7.9 


1G.4 


9.9 


Luce 


8974 


8' 


5.2 


6.0 


10.0 


Mackinac 


. 7273 


10 


14.6 


17.3 


20. 9 


Marquette 


, 8562 


35 


5.6 . 


5.6 


6.7 


Menominee 


7703 


24 


3.8 


3.4 


6.1 


Ontonagon 


8421 


8 


. 4,9 ■ 


° 5. 1 


4.8 


Schoolcraft 


7692 


7 


11.9 


12.1 


13.8 


Upper Lower 












Michigan 










i 


Alpena 


$8765 


54 , 


10.6 


10.1 


12.3 


Cheboygan 


7660 


23 


14.0 


13. 1 


19.2 


Emmet * 


8610 


. 40 


6.8 


6.5 


12. 1 


Manistee 


8366 


36 


"9.4 ■ 


9.8 


. 12. 4 , 



14. 
10.7 
18.5 
12.4 
7.6 
10.6. 
10,5 
18.7 
10.5 
16.0 
20.9 
8.4 
7. 5 
'7.4 
14.9 



14.2 
19.2 
12. 1 
15. 9 



Demand Areas 



Wleconsin 



Marinette County 


$7916 . 


26 


2*2 


3.5 


5.0 


7.1 


Fox River Area 


10,207 


197 


3.5 


3.4 


4, 6 


5.5 


Manitowoc Co. 


9879 


140 


2.9 


3.2 


■'.4.1 ■ 


5.2 


Sheboygan Co. 


10, 197 


191 


2.3 


2.0 


3.4 


3.9 


MilvMukee Co. . 


10,980 


4448 


2.7 


2.7 


4.2 


5.0 


Racine 


10,968 


507 


4.1 


3.8 


6.1 


6.6 


Kenosha 


10,380 • 


, 434 


. 4*5 


4,4 


' 5.4. 


7.2 


Madison 


11,263 


242 


a. 1 


2.1 


3. 1 


' 3.9 



Selected Southern Lower Mi'chigati Areas 



Detroit Area $11,351 
IngramlLansihg) 11,193 
Flint Area 11,255 
Kent(Gr. Rapids )10, 692 



4408 »!< 
4.67 
692 . 
4k 
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3.9 
3. 1 
3i4 
i.8 



ERJC continued) 



3.6 
2.8 
3.6 
4.4 



6.6 
5.7 
8.1 
6.5 



8.2 
6. 1 
8.1 
8*3 



Table . 111-3 Cont, 

* Population density of Wayne County only 

a. Michigan Statistical Abstract , op. cit. 

b. Ibid. 
,Ci Ibid,'- 
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• ; . Table ni-4 

U.P. GRGS'S AND. NET/POPULATION CHANGES, 1 960. l'.970':< 



T t T~> 


. 1 960 


1 970 


G ross '7c 


Net 


iNet yr M 




Population • 


Population • 


of Change 


Migration 


non on 1 


i ■ ■ .' 


• ■ • 




• 1 9oO-70 


1 VoU- ( U 


base . 




. / 1 \ 

. (1) 


(2) - 


(3) ^ 


(4) . 


..(5.) 


1. 'Alger 


. 9,250 


8, 568 


-7.4 


-1,118 




Z, Baraga 


7, 151 


7, 789 


•8.9 




• +2 . 


3, Lhippewa 


32, 655 


32, 412 


^0.7 


-6,537 


, -20 


4. . Delta 


34,298 


-35, 924 


4.7 


-1, 279 


-3.'7- 


5, Dickinson 


23,917 


23, 753 


-0. 7 


-1,294 


; -6 


6, Gogebic 


24,370 


20, 676 


-15. 2 


. -3,682 


-15.1 


7. Houghton 


35, 654 


34, 652 •■ 


••2, 8 


-1,837 


-5. 1 


8, Iron 


17,1P4 


13,813 


-19.6 • 


-3, 192 


-18.5 


9. Keweenaw 


2, 417 


2, 264 


-6.3 


-100 


-4.1 


10* Luce • 


7,827 


6, 789 


-13.3 


-1,!312 


-19.3 


lU Mackiiiac 


10,853 • 


9, 660" 


-11.0 


• -2,395 


-22, I 


IZ. Marquette 


56, 154 


64, 686 


15.2 


337 


■ +.6 


Jylenorninee 


.24,685 


24, 587 


* -0.4 . 


-1,488 ■ 


-6. 0 


14V Ontonagon 


' 10, 584 


.. 10,548 


-0.3 


-768 


-7,3 


15* Schoolcraft 


8,953 


8, 226 


-8,1 


-1,327 


-14. 8 • 


TOTALS 


• 

305,952 


304, 347 


-0. SZfJ^' 


-26, 058 


-8.5f/c 



•'i'Michigan Statistical Abstract, (Ann Arbor, Michigan State University, 197.2.) 
Table 1-8, p. 42. 
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This picture'is generally revers,ed when U.R. fcounties are considered In their 
tWtion as den^apd, areas for relocatees (see Taiples 111-6 throughm«6E). Over. 
half of all r*elocatees whose! destination was within the U,P. went to Marquette 
County* Delta,. Dickinson, and Ontonagon Counties are also within the^ top four 
receivingareas; Houghton, Keweenaw, Mackina^^^, and Iron CountiesVere 

demand. 'area-s for only a handful of relocatees, | .. ' ' 

■ ' . Within the U.P. , Ihe assessme^t.of destinatic||f and q^,i^ins of gross nunibers 
of relocatees indicates, that gross relocations werf in the -feneral direction of 
counties with relatively good economic conditions 'in terms of these common 
Indicators. This is of s-pecial importance, since nearly 29 percent of respondent 
relocatees reported U.P. demand ar.eas. The remainder were most concentrated 
in the heavily industrialized areas of southern Lower Michigan and Wiscoiisin 
■{as detailed in Tables III-6C, D, E). , . \ ' 

^ ln an effort to assess the impact of' the Mobility Project on overall destinations 
"of mobility, the distribution of respondents and nonresponxients according to 
" initial demand area was compared^with estimates of aggregate outmigration from 
the Uppei^ Peninsula from the; I960 Cen'sus in Table III-4. ^ 

• There are several problems involved In the use of census-based estimates (ov^r- 
this purpose. . The '.nos.t recent data (1970 Census). includes the primary periods of 
iMpkbility Prdject activity, which for some areas,'Of^the.4J. P. constituted a major ^ 
^pdrUon of the estimated net migration recorded' in Column 4. of Table 111-4. For 
instance, Keweenaw County accounted for 81 i/espondent relocatees, plus their 
relocated dependents, between 1966 and 1972/ Yet net outmigration during the 
1960^ 1970 decade amouijted to only 100 persons. Similar pro-blem? arise with, 
.respect to Marquette County I" o^^er to kvoid comparing relocatee destinations 

■ with census data contaminated by the influences.Vof Mobility Project activities, 
1960 cei|isus data was used.- The assumptiori required for compa^r.ability is that 

. no majof shifts iri patterns of natural migration. destinations occurred between the 
t%vQ decides in question. It is submitted, however, that even in the face of sojine 

. such shifts, the^60 data 'provide, a Superior baseline, for the teasons outlin^'d _ 
•above. ■ • ' ' ■ ■ ' ° 

The composition of the'censas data appears to present a, more severe pr|bblem 
of comparability. The original question was of the ^'following form:* "Are yoju now 
r(1960) living in a different county than 5 years ago?'' Hence, .the estimates ^ 
•• displayed in Columns 6 and 7' are of net migration at, the end of aAfive year period, 
and do not take interim circular migration into account, while those infe;olumn*-4 
are of gross subsidized relocations. However, retention rates by demand area' 
(see Table IIi-6) indicate a patte,rn of net migration of Mobility clients which • 
would* tend to reinforce the patterns displayed h^'re, since the highest retention 
rates (i. e. , for stayers only) were associated^Vi*^'^ Michiga'n demand areas. 

^T,he wide raJnge of uneniployment rates displayed in Table III-.3 should be kept 
. in mind, as the reader cons.iders Table Vn"I2 (Mean % Time Spent Unettiployed by.. 
Outcome Category and Year of Training Exit) as well aa.the approach to defining 
dependent. variables for the multivariate analyses reported in Chapter VIII. 



\ Table III-6 
Sumiriary of Demand Zon&B 
Respondents Only 



6 \ 



. Area 
(1) 



..Upper iPeninsiila ' 
Counties 
(See Table III-.6> 

Northern Lower 
Michigan Counties 
(See Table inw6) 



Southern Lower 
Michigan Counties 
(See Table 111-6) 



Wisconsin Large 
Urban Areas 
(See Table 111-6} 



Balance of 
Wisconsin 
(See Tablfe 111^6) 



All Other States 
(See Table m-.61 



No. of 

Inmigrants and % 
of Total Moverti 
12)' 



I No, of |- % of InrMgrants 
■ Inmigrants Who I- . Who B'i^ame' , 




50. 0 



\ 



r 



63. 4% 



TABLE llUhA ^ 
IS .Upper Penins.ula Counties as ..Remand Areas 
I^espohdents Only' 



County 
. (1) ^ 



Alger 



Baraga 
Chippewa 
Delta 
Dickinson 
Gogebic 
• Houghton 
Iron' 

Kev/eenaw 
, Luce 
Mackinac 
Marquette 
Menominee 
Ontonagon 
Schoolcraft 

TOTAL 



No. of 

Inmxgrants, 
(2)- 



No. of 

Inmigrants Who 
Became Stayers 

• (3) 



% of Inmigrants 
who Became 
Stayers 
'(4) 



161 



64. Zf 



77 



' \ . ■ • 

i TABLE in-6B 

Northern Lower Peninsula Counties as Demand Areas 



County 


■ I 

No. of 
Inmi grants 


No. of 
Inmigrants "Who 
Became Stayers 
I ■3; 


% of Inmigrants 
Who Bepame 
Stayers ' ■ 

\^} ;. 


Alcona 


^ "l 


1 


100.0 


Alpena 


1 \' 


1 


100. 0 


Antrim 


2 ■ 


0 ' 


0.0 


Cadillac „ 


.1 


■ 1 


100.0 


Charlevoix 


3. . 


2 


66. 7 


Oneooygan 








Glare 


1 


1 


100.0 


t 


..J. ■ 

X 


0 ' 

* 


0. 0 




, ... 




83. 3 


Iosco* 


1 




100 0 


Ludington 




o 
c 

— *i 


00. r. 


Manistee 


2 


2~' 


100. 0 


Otsego 


8 


4 


50. 0 


Presque Isle 


1 


1 


100.0 


Traverse 


8 


6 


75.0 


' West\ Branch ' 


3 


2 


66.7 


\ ■" 

TOTAL 


47 


31 


66.0% 




-.ERIC 



7.^ 73 



TABLE III- 6C 
Southern Lower Peninsula Counties as Demand Areas 



■ -• ■ — \ — " ^ 

\ 




NO. of 


% of Immigrants 


\ 

\ 

Coup*""" 
(1) 


No. of 


Inmigrants Who 


Who Became 


Inmi grants 
(2) 


Became Stayers 
(3) 


Stayers. 
(4) 


Allegan 
Bay 

Calhoun 


'5 

10 . 
1 


5 

6 . 


100.0 
60. 0 

100. 0 - 


Cass 

Clinton 

Eaton 


1. 
2 

1 




1 
2 
1 


100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 


Flint 

Grand Hayen 
Gratiot 


16 
2 
3 


i 


11 

2 
3 


68.8 

4 A A A 

100. 0 
100.0 


Huron 

Ingham . ' 
Isabella 


1 

25 
3 


1 

12 
2 


100.0 
48.0 
66.7 


Jackson 


4 




3 


75. 0 
81.8 
78. 3 


Kalamazoo 
Kent 


11 

23 




9 

18 


Lapeer t'' 
Lenawee 


2 

• 1 




2 
0 


100.0 

A A 

- 0. 0 
40. 0 


Livingston 


. 5 




2 


Macomb 


8 




6 


75.0 

« A ' A 

100. 0 
50.0 


Midland ' 
Muskegon 


4 - 
2 




4. 
I 


Newago 
Oakland 
Saginaw 


1 

32 
4 


1 ■ 
■ 23 • 

1 


100.0 

fl, 7 

25. 0 


St. Clair 
iSt. Joseph 
Shawassee 


A 

2 
3 


3 
2 
2 


75. 0 
100.0 
66.7 


Van Buren 
Washtenaw 

Wayne. _____ 


1 
13 

68 


1 

■10 

49. 


100.0 
1 76.9 

72. 1 . 


TOIAL 


258 


184 


71.3% 



> ■ ■ 



I * 

ERIC 73 



TABLE m~6D 
Wisconsin Areas as Demand Areas 



Area 
(1) 


No. of 
Inrriig rants 
(2) 


No. of 

Inmi grants Who 
Becatjae Stavers 
(3) 


% of Inmigrants 
Who Became 
Stavers 
(4) 


Large Urban Areas. 








Milwaukee 


72 


37 


51. 4 


Racine 


7 


4 


57,1 


Kenosha 


6 


6 


100. 0 


Madison 


5 . 


3 


60. 0 


Small Urban Areas 








(E. Central 








iviarinette 




Ct 
0 




Fox River Valley 


• 62 


41 


66. 1 


Manitowoc 


27 




66.7 


Sheboygan 


10 


■ 5 ■ 


50. 0 


Other Areais 


47 


26 


55. 3 


TOTAL 


246 


145 


58. 9% 



TABLE III-6E 
Other States as Demand Areas 





— — T — ~r 


No, of 


% of Inmigrants' 


No. of 


Inmigrants Whc 


Who Be .ame 


state 


Inmigrants 


Became Stayers 


Stayers 


(1) 


(2) ■ 


(3) 


(4) 


Illinois 


31 


16 


51.6 


Minnesota 


17 


5 


.29«4 


Ohio 


7 


5 


7h4 


Iowa 


3 


1 


33. 3 , 


Indiana 


3 


2 


66.7 


Balance of U. 3. 


31 


■17 


54.8 


TOTAL 


92 


46 


50. 0% 




80 



With the above caveats in mind, the proportional change in distribution of 
destinations was calculated (Column 8, Table 111-7), The most dramatic change 
in migration destination was the redirection to Michigan sites, and especially 
to those within the U'pper Peninsula, Nearly 60 percent of Mobility Project 
reloc'atees remained within the State, In addition, although moves were also- 
redirected to the industrialized areas of Milwaukee and EJast Central Wisconsin , • 
(which includes the Fox River Valley Area); this ws.s largely.at.the expense of 
other potential destinations outside of Michigan, The ratio of Michigan destinatio,ns 
to Wisconsin destinations for Mobility clients was 2, 1 : 1; the comparable ratio for 
1955~60 migrants was 1,3 : 1, 

In general, it .appears that the Mobility Project has fostered shorter moves 
than had been the pattern for U, P, residents previously. In addition, careful 
employabi'lity and mobility planning mgy have contributed to the ability of the 
Project to promote intra-area mobility, hence, increasing the degree to which the 
area's human resources were utilized within the U,P, Wage and employm.^nt gains 
experienced by mobile workers in the study (as compared with nonmovers (see 
Chapters VII and VIII). were found to be substantial, in spite of the fact that over 
one-third (34'5'c) of thei recorded moves were within the depressed areas of the • 
Upper Peninsula and northern Lower Michigan, • 

■ There is a paradox involved in comparing migration destinations for assisted 
relocatees and natural migrants. On the one hand, it is asserted that assisted • 
relocatees were persons who were not likely to have relocated on their own. On 
the other hand* we speak of "redirecting" their migration routes as compared 
with those of persons whom we have asserted are "different" by virtue of their 
history of unassisted relocation. The comparison appears to be useful-, however. 
Assisted relocatees are now migrants and, regardless of the process by which . .. 
they became migrants, the patterns. of their migration have substantial political 
and economic impact upon their areas of origin and destination. Areas, of high 
net outmigration, with few exceptions, are losing not only political strength, but 
may be net exporters of. human capital investments. Fears that possibilities, for 
attracting new industry to. the JJ,P, may be foreclosed due to'continuous export 
of skilled and semi-skilled labor are typical of those voiced in many depressed 
regions. Hence, it seems pertinent to ask, on behalf of the areas of origin, 
whether or not assisted relocation is sihiply "nio^^ same," / 

• The answer is "no". In terms of gross migration, the assistetl relpcatee is \^ 
more likely, it appears, to move within the Region, within the state, and co the 
area with the greatest ease of geographic, access to the U»P,. (i, e«, Wisconsin 
and the Balance of Michigan). The greater ease of. information and transportation 
access to the home area implied in these pattej^ns (as opposed to those of unassisted 
migration) contributes to the possibility that outmig rants may eventually return, 
to the extent that they bring with them new' skills and higher potential produc- 
tivity, .acquired elsewhere, their inter-regional mobility may enhance the home 
region, in the long run. In the case of intra-regional migrants, the use of „ 
assisted relocations to redistribute slcilled workers w ithin a depressed region 
presents clear possibilities for enhancement of economic development in the U,F. 

From f;he stanidpoint of U,P, and northern Lower Michigan counties which 
were not only both supply and demand areas, but which also received those . 
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relocatees who returned honne, the net effect may be stimulating to the local , 
economy* Both in** and out^migration' may be necessary, as Eloy Mestre has 
pointed out: 

**Thi9 is very important to bear, in mind, because there has been 
considerable resistance***.oft;en ill-founded--in thi.s country to aid 
migration to areas where unemployment exists, .which implicitly 
assumes that labor is homogeneous* Such migration would be 
inadvisable (cet* par*), only if the migrants ha^ve ''the .same skill 
level as the^ unemployed workers in the recei/ing area* 

. Subsidized relocation from an area exhibiting brief perijods of high unemploy*: 
ment may be of dubious value if relocatees' Skills are needed as soon as recovery 
sets in* However, in areas, of long term low income and high unemployment, the 
time factor involved may be such that the in- and out-migratiou' may> within the 
boundaries of economic rationale involve: / ^ ' 

. (1) the same individuals at different points in time and /or 

(2) the '^exchange^* of workers with similar skills between two 
locations at different points in time and/or 

(3) the exchange of workers with different skills at any point in 
time* ' 

Within the context of heterogeneous labpr factors, as theories of invei^tment 
in human capital emphasize, the productive capacity of an individual may also be 
thought of as not being homogeneous through time* And .to the extent that comple- 
mentary factor iriputC^ary in their availability through time and iacross distance, 
the labor'market experience of circular migrants (cases 2 and 3 above) takes on 
particular importance for the functioning of regional labor markets* 

• . E* Tie Circular Migrant Reconsidered 

/•.»-■ 

Threes previous studies of the private economic benefits from relocation of 
depressed area workers have concluded that high rates of remigration to the 
supply area could invalidate favorable benefit-cost ratios, Thes.e- studies have 
all relied on short-term follow-up, with none longer than about eighteen months, 2 

Fairchild, in particular, utilizes, a technique of extrapolating rates of early 
Return to estimate the timing of long-term iremigTatlon to the home area. 



Eloy R. Mes.tre, Economic Minorities and Manpower. Development (Lexington 
Massachusetts: D. C. Heath'and Coi , 1'97 1) p. 102. 

Gerald C. Somers, Labor Mobility: An Evaluati on of Pilot Projects in 
Michi g an and Wisconsin, IRRl, University of Wisconsin, Madisori» July» 1972- 
(Original report tc^Manpower Administration, 1969); Charles K, Fairchild, 
'•'Subsidized Worker Relocation it), the U/S» Unpublished PhD dissertatioh» 
Duke University, 1971; Paul Johnson, "An Evaluation of the North Carolina 
Mobility Project, " (previously uncirculated chapter in forthcoming final report 
of the North Carolina Mobility Pi-oject, . Durham, North Carolina, 1973), 
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Somers states>, . .the earnings experience of those who relocated and later 
returned to their home area is very similar to that of the nonmovers in contrast ' 
to the experience of those who relocated and were still in their new locality six 
months following relocation. "1 . . 

• Of the three investigations, only Fairchild speculates at any length as to differ- 
ences among circular (and hence betvX/een nonmovers' and categories of circular- 
migrants) on the basis of time spent' in the demand area. Lacking long-term 
foUow-up, however, he relies, on the conservative course of extrapolating early 
return rates and economic' outcomes, associated with early return. 

The empirical basis .for postulating differences on the basis of length of relo- 
cation is not firmly fesl'^blishedj. in labor market analysis. Even arhong rural 
sociologists, those primarily engaged in rural-urban mobility studies, circular 
migration has not been of primary interest,' In fact,' most such studies rely on a : 
methodology which classifies respondents as nonmigrants if they report the- same 
•count/ of residence in two time pteriods. In a comprehensive review of the ' 
literature on migration of rural youth, Rieger concludes: 

"Whether this procedure for distinguishing migrants from non- 
migrants is catastrophic or not depends on at least two consideration's: 
1) what kinds of research objectives we have, and 2) the extent and 
frequency of such circi;ilar migration in the groups of people- studies. 

On the first count, it would appeay that if the objective of the 
research has ahythihg to do with the assessment of the differential 
effects of exposure to a new environment (i, e, . opportunity structure) 
on the basic career trajectoty of an individual, the simple, , * approach * 
must be highly risky indeed. 



• The 'Second contingency, then is: ." " ' 

How often is such a phenomenon actually observed?, , , The net impact 
of (the studies reviewed) in terms of the issue. 9f circular migration 

is to confirm its bccurrsnce as a significant feature of rural youth 
• migrations. ,,. On empirical as we-U as theoretical grounds this 
phenomenon would clearly appear to be of considerable importance," ,v 

With specific reference to the position of circular migrants in a hierarchy of 
occupational achievement, Hieger continues: • • 

"If our understanding of the factors involved in the occupational 
attainment process is accurate, we should be able to. go some way 
toward predicting the level o.f occupational achievement, of circular . 
migrants relative to other identifiable gi'oups (in the literature 
reviewed). We have described opportunity structure, for example, • • 
as an important variable in determining achievement levels, and ~ 



Isomers, _op. £it., p. 40, ^mphasis added, 
.2jon Hill Rieger, "Geographical Mobility and Occupational Achievement of 
Rural Youth: A Ten- Year;Longitudihal Study of an Upper Michigan Sample."' 
(unpublished PhD dissertation, Michigan State University, 1971); pp. 43-49. 




ppinted to the sophisticating effects of migration, since it wlditxs^ 

exposure and increases the potential access to training and occu« 

patip'nal opportunities. . • tSpecifically, we w,ould assume that the 

circular migrant should have an advantage over the true nonmigrant 

in that he has been exposed to, , and has likely benefited from exper- 

ienceun, an opportunity structure of some .place\away from home. 

His training may have been increased, and^certStinly his horizons . 

/ will haVe been widened in the sense that his knowledge will be . 

greater ^and his perspective, perhaps., less parochial. He . may not 

have Hked liVing away from his local community, but, presumably, 

he will hkve been affected by the experience nevertheless. ... If 

Jhis reasoning holas, we should anticipate that the circular^migrant, 

contrary to his popiular iinage as a loser, should/ exhibit 'occupa- 

^ tional attainment superior to that of his nonmigrant counterpart/'^l 
• • • •. ■ I ' ' ' • • ■ ■ 

In 'his followVup of 1966-67 North Carolina Mobility Projiect clients Fairchild 

reports (on the bksis of;a follow-up period ranging from twp to fiftden months) ' 
that returnees^ annualized earnings for the postmove period increased (over ' 
premove earnings) more. than those for a nonmover control.group, although not 
as much as those of stayers. Not only is the increase among returnees dismissed 
as temporary, 2 but its/absoluteevalue is attributed to all those, movers who, 
according to the extrapolation of remigration rates, are presumed to have become 
returnees within one year of migration. (By extrapolation, the two-month demand 
area retention rate of 66 percent is halved by the end of one yeaT. ) The assump- 
tion implicit in the procedur,^ is that there is a constant minimum difference 
between stayers and returnees, without regard to time spent in the demand area. 

. Yet, based upon (unreported) trend's in earnings of returnees by length of 
stay/ Fairchild feels compelled to add this comment: " ' / 

^Ifis possible that workers gain skills/through on-the-job training ' /. 
or fornial schooling, and then refufh home .to realize the monetary 
gainst The econokiics of various migration and remigration sequences " * 
^ have been analysed (by Bowman and Myers)...: ^To achieye .such gains , 
however, would norma.lly require a duration of st ^ in. the dem 
o n th e o r d e r of s ever a 1 m onth s o r a year. The average length of 
follow-up period in the relocation projects was on the. order of two or ' 
three months. ^^-^ 

^ '.fhe Bowman and Myers analysis referred to is anXttehi'pt to refocus our 
views .of>.migration on assessment of the dynamic training role rather than 
looking at migrants as passiv.e participants in a benign allocative mechanism* ^ 

^Rieger, op. cit. ^ pp. 50-51. n. ^ 

I ^Fairchildt op^ cit. , p. 127. * . 

' ^Ibid. , p. 35n, en^Hasis add^d. . \ . . ' 

^Mary Jean Bowman and Robert Myers,' ^'Schooling, Experience and Gains 
and Losses in Haman^ Capital Through Migration, Journal of the American ■ 
Statistical^ Association (Sept. , 1967: 876-898) p. 876» 

■ : 86 [ ^ ■ 



The, economic literature concerning private aid sociaLassessments of .migration 
g ene rat Uy fails to provide answers to the auestion of which comparisons of 
earnings'' streams woulcTfee r/eleV§rAt to anj anMysis of circular migration. 
Beginning with a simple case of on'e-w&y r^igrktion, Bowman and Myers $et forth 
a taxonomy of rnigrants," based upon combj^natlbns of, the ordering and location of 
age attainment and scllooli«g as, proxies foir prior experience. A set of hypotheses 
is then advanced conc'etning competencies jacqdired at work and their effect on ^ 
uture income streams for various age -education cohorts according to mobility ' 
tatus. .'^ ■ ■ ■ 1 

While we cannot, in the case'^of manpos^er trainees, make the simple assump- 
tion (as°do BovOman and Myers) that most ripoyes are the sole new. investment 
veiature-ri:h§^problem which they pose ii rejleV.aAti none-the-lessi how does the 
huSian capital- value of circular migrants differ:; (1) from what it was when they 
fir Jit migrated, and (2) from what it would ^e, h^ they hot migrated? 

/hile a completely satisfactory .i-esolution I'ies 'far beyond the scope of this 
rep9\'t, we attempt a partial answer in, terms of the experience of long-term 
retuAiees, as compared with stayers and n(*)niT;iigrants. 

If \ong"j;erm returnees (i.e., circular nligirants) display wage and earnings 
re9orcls which are not significantly; different firom those of nonmoyers or short- 
term returnees (or if regression coefficient^ 'are negative and significant), we - 
•will coLider suppprted.the hypothesis that th returnees are, regardless of ^ 
timing, Inot successful. However, if the dif^'erenbes are large, positive, sig,j)if- , 
leant, akd "in favor of" the long-term circulp^r mjigrant, then. it is time to / „x 
-reassesi the general proposition Lhat returnees ajre necessc.rily failures and' 
that signi^ficant remig ration' per '^e constituliejs an 
of programs of subsidized relocation. \, j 

F. Combosite Case, H^^tory Illustrating 
Dual Supply and Demand! Area. Concept^ 



indi c tm ent o f th e e f f e c tiv ene s s 



\ 

\ 



'Consider six persons in training at the'skjlll Center. Three are fro.m County A 



which contains a major technical university and a 



lately closed/copper mine; throe 



are irom County B which is largely in .sta^e and federal fprest, contains one small 
commerci^ir center, a state hospital and caters to jminor tourist trade (weather . 
permitting). Their training areas, selectU"* 'on the b^sis of occupational assess- 
ment, and supported by educational upgrading'jwhete necessary are, respectively: 



County A 



1. ' Office occup^itions 

2. vHead sawyer! 

3. Weidor combination 



ilbid. , p.; 879. 



2lbid., pp. 883-.884. r ^ 

3au cases described'here are not whjolly hypothetical. The situations 
described are composite accounts of actdaion^s encountered by interviewers 
and/or in recent Skill Center experience, (Mr. '3 (for instance). 
• ^Occupations offered were certified as in local or regional shortage. , 



/ - ' 



County B 5, Waste ••wa.tibr treatment operator y 

• 6. Institutional tjaking 

As graduationvapproaches, the Iccial placenifei>'t pogsibilities (i.e., in the 
home counties) ^are reassessed. Several of thentfrainees are informed that, as 
previous counseling fhad indicated; their only diances to utilise their new skills 
will be in other counties; xelocatiQit assistanc^ discuss,ioh^ begin in earnest./ . 
Others, similarly counseled may: be" in f 03^ pleasant surpris^e: the sta't^ hospital 
suddenly requires a baker; Mrs;. 6 will not'have t6 relocate* 

However, Mr. ^5' finds that funds ,for the new waste water treatment plant ii 
his county will be held up for over a year. In Marquette County, site of the S^iH. 
Center., the employnaent counselor discovers that the loca'| 'waste water ti^eamient 
plawt has had two, openings which have been unfilledjor sixty days. After check-*' ,. 
ing with t°he local MESC office, plans are made for Mr, 5 to relocate to Marquette 
County (after Mr.. 5 has been offered the job in question),. j . •• 

Mr, 4 knew all ialopg that he w,ould,ha've to move. His training upgraded his 
•skills in an area wherjie he had some unskilled employment history although there 
are no local openings in the foreseeable future. However, th^ freeze on hiring 
af arr Air Force Base \15 miles away has just been lifted;" He kpplies for one of 
several positions and is accepted. Relocation assistance moveS' his family 75 ' ' 
miles, across a countly line, i i . ' 

.When Mrs. 1 began training, it looked as though she might! be able to work 
at the technical university and Support her family. Hbw.ever, ipealistic counsel- 
ing aid led to the conclusion that although. there were openings for aecretaries, 
she could not equal the AFDC pay^rnerits which had been the soli support of herself 
|and two children for several years. She cannot afford to work at ih6' available 
/age, She was. encouraged to. supplement her skills with trainihg in bookkeeping 
knd legal terminology. AJob was foundi.for her in Green B^y,s^Wii^consin, as 
secretary/bookkeeper to 'a lawyer who agreed that she would s^crl: with his • 
ttetiring secretary for two months of o.jcjr-the-job training beforje taking over full 
Responsibility for the office. The Green Bay Mobility counsello:? introduced her 
to two other relocatees from her home county," secured housiiiig for her family, " 
and prior to the move, helped her get on the waiting list foj a day nursery for 
her prescliool child. . X ' | 

1' When Mr. 2 began training-, it w'as believed that hewould hav|e to Relocate to 
northern Wisconsin to find steady work to support his large family. . Hpwever,. 
ne^' logging permits havei been issued in County B and a closed ia,wmiirwill 
re(j)pen. Upon ascertaining that no qualified local applicant hasj'eqme forward, 
Mr|. Z is placed in the opening, which had threatened to be a boltleneck shortage ' 
wh|'ch could have caused ihe mill to default on its first delivery' contract, 

|(Mr. 3 almost dropped out of training when he heard that tl^'e min^s had closed' 
at Home. He had anticipated steady work nrjaititaining ftiining Imachinery, .with a 
I chance to upgrade his skills on the job. Similar .wprk at dthe/r installations in 
U.P. counties is anticipajj/ed by other trainecs.who already reside 'in thosie . 
counties. Entry level wmdors are not otherwise currently ih demand. .Mr. ,3 
was, counselled to travel to the shipyards in Mar'ltowbc, Wisconsin, vvhere his 
le^el of* skiil was in demand. He relocates, works at pifogi/essively more ,. 
■■ - ,. ^ / _ . - . ■ .'■.."/' ' ' • ■ ■ 
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complex jobs ior two years," and has his new /skill level certified by. the weldor , 
certification ^center at the loc^l technical scliool. On a visit to his home area? 
he hears of shortages 'of .certified wfeldors a^t the new long-term mine construction 
project near Marquette, applied, is accept(^di ' and uses, his ,saving% to move his 
family to the Marquette area. A year la^er, the sophisticated new techniques; 
required t^y the next phase of- construction project find him returning to the Skill ' 
Center'th^t'ee fights a week after ^^ork, "^o iipgrade„his skills' so that he' can keep 

his .job. / . / ... • , ■, . . _ ■ / ' • ; 



Counties A and B were' both supply arias, ari^ County B. also served as a 
demand/a«ea f<^r Mr, but traind^^s frbm Marquette County, in other skill areas, 
.were rkocating, making Marqdette a suppy^ ar^a for some. 1 ' , 

• Finally, one might .wonder v;hy a traiiied sawyer f rom County A would be- 
inoved to County B (nearly 200 miles)' when.th^ ujiemploymentV^atean B was high; - 
and further,' why some peirsons were trained /in occupations which required, 
geographic mobility while other skills rWined-in short supply in thejr Jiome 
CWties. the.ansv^ers have .much to do with economic development, .<|>ersOnal 
wUfaire, 'and real wpr,ld labor markets. Labor market theories which assume 
that. labor units are interchangeable are ^efui tools for analyzing and.. predicting 
a«giregate behavior. However, they are^wbif.se than useless at the level of 
individual empioyability plans, locarbottleneck.shortagevS arid potential wages, 
whilchj.fal'l short of AFDC levels.--, . j ^ ' I 

Eiiplbyability plans canndt assume that the!. individual, is equally capable. of. 
trairiirig,.at reasonable cost, to fill a local shortage and to fill a shor.J:agfe 200 
miles avyay. Assessment, educational ukradijng, training ^nd. placement are 
'individualized with this in mind:' if the t^aineef s health, educMtion, and occupa- . 
tional. capabilities are, or cati be, suited to lo^al needs, and wages and ppjected 
employi^ent opportunities are adequate f^r tli4 maintenance of the household m • 
•its i)f esent. location, then the plan is geat^e'd't^ loc^l employment. .. • \ ^ , 
" In Aie cas'e of bottleneck shortages^ the capaddty. of manpower institutions to 
respond with dispatch iri such situations may coht'ributfe cqng.iderably .td strength- 
ening local economics. Easing bottlenecks often means that unemployed local^ 
residents who rriight have trained to fit thd single shortage, will .¥v6 several^new 
employmWt possibilities which svOuid have disappeared o/. been decayed if the - 
:shortage iiad persisted. . , ' • '\ ' ^ • "• . , - • 

■ ^X cannot be -too strongly emphasized thkt the Upper I^eninsula abounds in . ;.' 
^mall t6wns and hamlets with extremely fragile econojuics. 2; Hence, when 
sudden lack of laboratory personnel threatens the existence q\ a'.small nursihg 
home or unforeseen need.for a' trained housekeeper imperils the service at a - 
resort, the econornic impact is soon felt. Ih such instancefe,..whefe- even cjfisis- 
orieoted training institutions cannot act as ssviftly as an enterp.ri'se can close, . 

• relocation of already -trained worke^rs mayjbe the- only feasible alternative to 

• clalrvoya'p.t market analysis* \.\^ . - v 

/in addition, Mr. '3«s secqnd relocation was not to his hom'e county, but was^' 
an employment-telatbd move to an a'rea which was a cu^-rent demand area /pi! - 
his skills, He i,s not, therefore, considered a neturrt'ee., , ' . " . 

, 2Andon dist^sed back roads l^etween the living towns He .more than BO.ghost 
. ..townsr^'some oi^ly decayed foundations, others glar.ihgly new^ ' . , , - " 

. - ^ . ' 89 , , . ' 



G. Summary 



The primaVy service area of the Project (Upper Pcsniniuia o£ 
Michigan) was found to foe an area in long-term s/ecular dJcUne, 
which began to undergo isolated economic growth during the latter 
portion of the Project period. Structural imbala'nces withiin the 
region facilitated the use of a dual supply and demand are^ concept, 
wherein intra regional relocation was utilized to combat bci^tleneck 
shortages and strtictufal unemployment. Appr<iximately c»ne third 
of all isubsidiKed fejocatees relocated withinjhg generally 'depressed 
region of th^ UppeV Peninsula and northern i^owev- Michigjin, 

The general R&ttern of subsidized relocation was clearly in the 
direction of afea/s with employment and wage- prospects superior to 
those of the hotye ..counties of. the relocatees, 

Subsidized_^^elocation tended to redirect relocation destinations 
in favor. of Michigan counties and the Fox River Valley area! of 
Wisconsin, as/opposed to natural migration. patterns wherein Upper 
Peninsula residents were found to have relocated disproportilonately 
to destinations outside Michigan and Wiscpnsin. 



\ 
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CHAPTER IV 



RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 



A , Un Introduction to thej Research Plai 



1/ .The conduct and reporting of the NMU Mobility Research Project are 
I .predicted on a nunilaer of^ assumptions per taLm^ to the naturd and objective^ 
i of experimental and demonstration i(E'and D)/projects. Althotigh such projects 
> weTe"seldom, i/ever, designed as research /experiment. chey were; experi- • 
mental in thaHhey tended to marshall unusuki resdurces and techniques-. 
Pragmatic approaches, rather than service (formulas, were enfcoura^ed. Ard, 
a^ the institutional resbonse to early repo.rt,b of varied field prtjject experier^ces 
has shown,' a gr.eat maps' of tactical intelligfence concerning appjiroaches to. 
' manpower problems hate been produced, disiseminated, and absorbed by divejrse 
agencies/as standard operating procedure. ' 

The E and D approach,, at the individual project level, often 
jkisarmingly simple assurhptiont that if trai^ning and /or supporti-| 
were/flexible, each round of discoveries concerning what seeme( 
fbe reinvested in the next round of programming. Hence, "the coi 
active demonstration proje.ctS was constant "change -"a fundamental violation if 
the requirements of a research experim.ent. This aspect, of E and D projects 
serves as--^ powerful deterrent to adequate evaluative research and providesia 
constant irritant in the relations of actioni-project personnel to sgcial jresearlchers.- 
h\ general, the research result has been "suboptional learning. ».» ^ jw-, 

• The present research effort has beefe conducted on the assumpjtion that 
optional learning from the ex.t>erience of'an E and D project may be accomplished 
if the resea-i-h goals arid methodology emphasize approaches which parallel the 
nature of the }jhenomenon under scrutiny. Demonstration and demonstration- 
based change diffelrentiate the operational stance of the project frcjtn that of 
experimentation: discovery and redefiAition describe the plan of the research. 
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Warden Fuller, Rural Worker Adjus tment to Urban Life: An A&sessment o f 
the R esearch, (Ann' Arbor"," M 1 c h i g a h : Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations » 
1970)', p. 85. : 

1 • j • • . . 
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\In. summary, we expect to? ■ 

at Record the Variety of program and clientele characteristics, 
activities, and outcomes, 

bf! Analy^ie patterns which distinguish types and levels of activities 
;or outcomes from Ohe another and /or from those observed in 
other research or project experiencet 

Co Move from arbitrary 'definitions of mobility or labor market 
success (outcomes at the individual or societal levels) to defi- 
nitions based upon gubsta^ntial research findings., 

d^e. Pursue those factors (which differentiate outcomes), according 
to their amaxaability to policy action or program design (treatment) 
revision* 

e. Analyze the implications of alternative" cpurses of action for 
relocation policy, based on the findings* \ 

Two related factors in the research could have become major .problems, had 
preset standards been rigidly adherred to* These are: 

1* The specification of relocatee subgroups according to a pribri 

notions of '^success, / 

2* The use of preprogram characteristics as criteria for drawip-^ 
samples in order to /sjxamine a variety of outcomes whose^^ 
occurrence is uncertain and whose relative impo.rtance^as a 
major research question* 

The considerations involved in the research decision^s^are briefly introduced 
here* 

1 , Subgroups of Clien ts 

According to official MDTA guidelines, Jy^relocation is to be recorded when- 
ever a person who has received Mobility Project services relocates during the 
life. of the Project, regardless of whetke^ or not the assistance included a cash 
subsidy. Presumably, the extensive/^cillary services (exclusive of relocation' 
grants) offered by mobility projec^^ would induce some clients to move, to redirect 
their destinations., or to make sjtTcc ess ful adjustments to the new area- -actions 
which might not otherwise hajy6 taken place. The problem with such an accounting 
method is that while subsidi-^d moves must be for employment purposes, numer- 
ous unsubsidisjed moves rmy be called relocations whether or not employment of 
the client was the objective of the move. 

While recogntzj/tiig the formal definition of relocation, we shall make 
.reference to sev^elral subsets of relocatees. S ubsidized relocatees (SR) are 

lU.S* n^paTtment of Labor, Manpower Administfation, Handbook for Labor 
Mobility J^emonstration Projects, Manp ower Development and Training Act of 
1962, a/ amended, (Washington; D. C. ; Manpower Administration, revised • 
Janu^y, 1966) pp. C 1-2. 

• 
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those 718 respondents who accepted cash grants of any size for pre-employment 
interviews and/ or relocation expenses and who actually did relocate. Assisted 
relocatees (AR)1 consist of subsidized reldcatees plus any.othe:: respondents who 
moved during the Project life but who were unsubsidized (USR),. Non'^labor-^force 
relocatees (NLFR) are a subset of unsubsidized relocatees which for some 
purposes will be treated separately or excluded from subsequent calculations. 
These are persons who, allhough they are formally relocatees, have reported no 
period of labor force activity since their relocation . Although NLFR's are 
primarily females engaged in home production, the group also includes persons 
who relocated for pi-rposes of education, ^ medical care, retirement, and in one 
case,, long-tfe'rm hitchhiking. Although a determination of SR and AR groups may 
be made for the total population, only in the case of respondents may NLFR status 
be ^determined. 

"Unsubsidizeii relocatees varied in the immediacy of their moves. Sixty-two 
percent of the USR's reported that their first job was in the demand area, with 
. 68 percent of these reporting to work within two months of program exit. 

The rapidiW with which many unsubsidized relocatees obtained jobs in the 
demand area ib accounted for, in part, by the fact that many of them made the 
. actual physical, relocation months before the job was obtained. Northern 
Michigan Skill Center is a residential training program where students from 
remote areas live in dormitories during training. Mobility counseling, including 
advice given by instructors, focuses on the need to consider accepting employ- , 
ment outside. of the home area. The demand area most familiar to. the trainees 
is Marquette County, site of NMSC. Hence, a number of unsubsidized relocatees 
■•simply tpok immediate employment in Marquette upon graduation from training. 
Their failure to return to the home area after training is recorded as a relocation 
for employment purpos3S. Others sought or received Mobility- counseling 
* primarily to aid them in out-of-area job search, housing referrals, or prepar- 
ation of resumes, while friends or relatives arranged to cover relocation cpsts. 

Given the limited use of limited relocation subsidies and the availability of 
extensive noncash assistance to most mobility clients, there is no strong a priori 
c^se for presuming differences in demand area retention rates according to 
' receipt of subsidy. For these reasons, we cannot, without further controlled 
• analysis, attach much practical significance to the findings of retention rates of 
63 percent for unsubsidized relocatees and 64 percent for subsidized relobatees. 

Several criteria of "success" have heen customarily employed in assessing 
relocation. Most commonly used is the arbitrary follow-up period of two months. 
Since all of the eligible population had relocated three or more months pnor to 
Interview, chis is the minimum follow-up period reported here. Average follow- 
up period is about 48 months. In view of the neces.sity to take a longer-run view 
o'f mobility outcomes and to provide findings that contribute to d clearer picture 
of what a successful relocation may be, five categories of outcomes for relocatees 
and two for nonrelbcatees were devised at the outset. 



•iThis group of 905 meets the formal definition of rel'ocatee, 
2studehts Iho were also' in- the labor force at some time subsequen,); to 
relocation are' not NLFR. 
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These aje defined follows: 



OUTCOME CATEGORY 



1*(0C 1): 

2 (OC'2): 

3 (OC 3): 

4 (0C.4): 



Relocated 12 .or more months ago 
still in demand area. 
Relocated 2 to 12 months ago, 
still in a demand area. 
Relocated', but returned to supply 
. area within one month of move. 
Relocated, but returned to supply 
^ area more than one but less than 

/ ' , 12 months after moving. 

5 (QG 5);. Relocated, remained in demand 

' area 12 or more months; subse- 

qu^tly returned to supply area. - 
^ (OC Processed nonmoyers who 

expr.essed interest in relo'cation, 
* ' completed applicattensr^^any 

^ ' / received pre<>^ employment inter*^; 

view funds, but never relocated* 
" 7 (GC 7); Local placements received 

^ Mobility counseling, but did not 

complete processing and did not 
subsequently move. 

Persons in 0C^s< 1 and 2 are referred to hereafter as stayers . For other 
purposes, those in OC*s' 1 and 5 mjay be referred to,, in combina t ion , as J^on^- 
term relocatees, while OC 5 alone is designated as long>*term returnees^ The 
rationale for these multiple classification systems is that the static picture of , 
respondents is of limited usefulness. By netting out or recombining OC^s, we 
will have more extensive information on the dynamics of the migration decision 
process^ It should also be borne in mind that, although OC^s 3 and. 4 represent 
static outcomes, persons in OC*s 1 and 2 may. eventually become OC 5 (with 
OC 2's necessarily '^passing through'^ OC 1 in the process). • 

ThoGe hi OC 5 present a special challenge to the use of a stayer-returiiee . 
dicholiomy in assessing success factors in assisted relocation for several reasons: 

1. At other points in time, each one of them would have been 
classified as a stayer on the basis of a one-year follow -up. 1 

2. There is no maximum time in demand area used to define this 
group (the same is true of OC 1). 

3. Long-term relocatees who eventually return to depressed home 
area' cdunties nriay bring two assets of particular importance 
back with them-*-»skills acquired in on*-th'e*^job training. (or 
otherwise) which are in demand in the home county but could • 
not be acquired there at the time of relocation, and qualification 

for retirement income acquired in the demand area but received 
^ in the supply area. Among the former are workers who readily 



ISee '^Description and Analysis of Client Characteristics and Mobility 
Outcomes. . . . . * 
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accepted job traaisf.el*s to the home area for a' job with a demand ^ 
area employer. Among the latter are older miners who werie / 

/ short of minimum tenure to qualify for pensions at the time tj)at 

the Calumet and Hecla Mine closed, as well as persons who^had 
incufficient work histories to qualify for full Social Security 

• . " benefits prior to relocation, but who have ' subsequently qij:alified 
and, upon reaching retirement age, returned to the U, K 

Persons in "outcome categories 6 arjid 7 form two comparison groups of non- • ■ 
movers, Li^g^e relocatees, they met initial eligibility reqilirements for MDTA 
•training or were referred, directly under Mobility Project eligibility requirements, " 
However, the composition of these and other outcome categories was influenced 
by an operating' rule of mobility projects which created a. variable requirement. 
This is the mandate requiring that persons relocated must have a poor chance of . 
being able to work, or to work in their skill or occupation, in the home area. 

As economic conditions varied over the history of the Project, and. even during 
the term of an individual's training, the "outlobk for employment in a given skill 
in a particular area was a matter of continual reassessment by Project staff, . 
referral agencies, and , the MESC, (See "Composite Case History", ) An individ- 
ual who had at least one formal Mobility .Project contact, but who it was foun4 
.could be placed in the home drea, became a local placement (OC 7)., The 
individual'may have obtained employment through his own efforts, or. through 
assessment and placemen!; offered by the MESC, the referral agency or the . , 

Mobility Project, Placements made by all of these agencies were geared toward 
finding- training-related employment. In cases where the individual obtained 
.employment through other channels, the jobs were more often unrelated to 
training. Some persons rejected outright the' possibility of relocating and were 
offered local placement-services on that basis; others initiated their own job 
searches in th^ home area with a willingness tc? accept any employment to avoid 
leaving the area, . 

As heterogeneous a group as OC 7 is, there are two factors which distinguish 
it from processed nonmovers, OC 6, The first' factor is procedural; those in 
OC 6 expressed an interest in or a belief in the need to relocate, completed 
applications for relocation subsidies, and may have participated.'-'in out-of-area . 
•pre-employment interviews before deciding not to relocate. The second factor 
is substantive; processed nonmovefs are largely composed of those who chose or 
accepted advice to seek employment outside of the home area on the basis of poor 
employment prospects there. Whether initially self-identified or agency-iuentified, 
such persons' employment prospects in the home area were assessed.. And only 
upon finding that they met the requirement of low probability of employment in 
the home area were they, procedurally, admitted to this group rather than 
advised or aided to seek local placement, ' ..Therefore, although OC 7 undoubtedly 
contains some persons with extremely poor home area employment prospects 
who nonetheless did not seek work elsewhere through the project, OC 6 consists 
entirely of persons for whom relocation appeared to be a necessary prerequisite 
to successful, employment. Therefore, we might expect these persons, who 
finally did not relocate, to display the poorest record of postprogram employment, 
and wage experience. By comparison with processed nonreXocatees, the local 



placement group would be expected to display more satisfactory |Work histories 
in the postprogram period* 

These procedural and substantive difference's among OC's 1 through 5 and 
OC 6 and OC 7 stand in the way of a control group\>^approach to the research 
prpblemt However, the enumeration of the bases ^or such differences makes 
explicit one aspect of mobility program implementation whicli might otherwise be . 
overlooked. Implied in the mandate to assist the relocation process for persons 
who have poor or no employment prospects in the supplyvarea is a corlrelary--* 
that when it is found that an individual has go.od employmej;it possibilities without 
relocation, he should be encouraged not to relocate. The ihyestment in relocation 
under, those circumstances, would be unlikely to be cost"effe'c;tive in view of an 
explicit opportunity cost--i,et.f the foregone wage and employment opportunity 
in the'supply area, - If steps were not taken to make that opportuhiiy cost. explicit 
(i,e,, through local placement services provided by Project' staff or other coor- 
dinated sources), the individuals lack of information'may lead hinri^t;o attempt a * 
relocation which would be a poor investment. When cost-effectiveness criteria 
are invoked in evaluating manpower programs, such as this, it is assum^^d that . 
private costs include opportunity costs. At the operational level, this ii^i^lies 
•that staff must be knowledgeable of these costs and encourage investments "^based 
upon net benefits, within this framework. Therefore, regardless of the 'souV^ce of^ 
the investment (public or private) in relocation, the- project mandate implies tke 
discouragement of poor investlments, 1 \ { 

2, • Sampling 

Over 2,000 persons were found to. meet the definition of Mobility Project 
clients over the six-year period under study. In addition to the fact that project • 
service (i,e,, treatment) varied. over this time, the referral sources and charac-* 
teristics of eligible clients are known to have varied. Moreover, insufficient 
information relating to the forms or importance of variation was available to 
justify even a complex sampling procedure as a basis for research conduct. 
Although the alternative, follow-up of the entire population, was known to be' time- 
consuming and expensive, a number of ad\u.ntages were seen. Given a high 
response rate, we should be able to. explore the differences among subsets of . 
clients defined pither by preprogram jcharacteristics or postprogramc outcomes. 
Cell sizes for distributions of postprogram characteristics would not be con- 
strained by the correctness of a priori assumptions concerning correlation with 
sampling criteria, 

Whil6 compa risons Oil tke basis of characteristics and outcomes are 
facilitated by large numbers of respondents (N), the use of commonly known 
test statistics is not. Simply stated, statistical operations involving a large N 



^This has particular importance for the assignment of administrative program 
costs in a cost'-effectiveness framework, since relocation then.ceases to be the 
only relevant output, . ^ \ . • 
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are predisposed to findings of statistical significance. ^' For this reason, the 
tables presented will not be accompanied by standard test statistics. 

B. Data Collection Procedures 

• \ • ^ . ' •' . ■ • • • ' 

1, General Description 

The population under study was defined as all persbns on 'file with the Mobility 
Project of .Northern Michigan Skill Center who . received at least one direct contact 
or offer of Mobility services between March 1, 1966, and April 6, 1972. Because 
this doeS' not define a population of singular 'origin or uniform treatment, it was 
decided to seek Interviews with the entire civllian/Xnon-institutionalized population 
sp defined. Since one of the goals of the study is to)examlne the potential effects 
of prior status or origin and .differential treatment 4nmobirity decisions, a wide 
net was cast in hopes of producing sufficiently large cisU sizes to facilitate the 
basically exploratory venture, / ■ V 

2, - Determination of Active-Population / . 

The original populatio'n of 2, 148 was reduced v^j2, 067 *.y the invocation of the 
definition "live, civilian, noninstitutionalized, " 1. e. , that group which could be 
expected to be freely exercising, labor market and locational decisions at the time 
of interview. However, exit from the active population files required location of 
,the potential respondent or a reliable secondary source. Hence, Jhere are 
"undoubtedly a few cases of nonrespondents , for whom/^'o current information vyas 
available, where the individual should have been removed from the active 

population, ' . . 

■ ■ • • ■ > . " 

3, The Questionnaire 

Staff members of Northern Michigan Mobility Project, assisted by Drs. 
Jeanne and Arthur D, Walker (Northern Michigan University, Department of 
Education) and in consultation with representatives of the North Carolina and 
Mississippi Labor Mobility Projects, designed and field-tested a draft quebUoj.- 
naire foymat. Originally, the primary focus. was on obtaining information 
relating to specific problems and, benefits of mobility decisions which could bt. 
translated into changes in services to be rendered by individual counselors or 
projects,,. 

In June., 1972, at the close of field testing,, the current primary investigator '. 
was retained as consultant. At that time, wholesale revision of a limited portion 



^For example, identical distributions of proportions in two-way tablns 
•containing N and 2N responses will result in Chi Square 1 and 2 Chi Square 1. 
(H,M, Blalock, Jr* , Social Statistics, McGraw-Hiil, 1972, second edition, 
pp, 292-294«) The larger N and Chi Square values may be reassuring if our 
objective is simply to demonstrate support for the existence of a hypothesized, 
relationship. However,, in cases where the proportions in questipn differ very , 
slightly in absolute value, thft importance of the difference must be examined 
with some, care. Systematic, inspection of cross-tabulations involving answers 
tot categorical variables in the first seven pages of the questionnaire with out- 
come categories produced uniformly "extravagant" levels of significance. 
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of. the questionnaire was undertaken. Leaving staff-generated questions 
essentially intact, the objective was to insure the gathering of exhaustive post- 
program w of k histories, ... 

The. final version of. the questionnaire (see facsimile, Appendix A) consists 
of the following modules: 

* ai Antecedent Personal and Training Data 

Consists primarily of data compiled at training or Mobility 
Project entry, as well as recorded service's rendered to the 
individual. 

b. Employment, Income, .and Educa.ti<9% Prior to, Program . 

\ The first of several sections where the same questions are 
• asked' concerning two time periods, antecedent (pre'-Mobilit.y) . 
and current, in this case,' 




Dem and Sit e Profile . ^ 

Questions concerning sources of satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
with the first relocation community; andj in cases of further 
remigration, the last or current relocation community, . • 

Relocation Profile 



,> ■ , 

For (first and last) relocation site(s), questions relstting to 
how and w«hy the decision to relocate was rhade, ' ' 

e. Effects of Mobility on Attitudes and Living Conditions 

For (f irst-and-last)-r^elQoat4on-s4-te-f 
" • consumption and community participation information, 

^* Employ nrient Profile (s) . * ' . 

For first and last (or .present) jobs, information concerning 
conditions of employment, termihation, satisfaction,** 

g. Current Unernployment Pr ofile . * ^ 

Sources of supporl and job, search activity of those unemployed . 
at time of interview • . * ' 

/ Soc i ological -^Psychological Indicators 

i*- Effects of Non^'Mobility on Attitudes and Living Conditions 

Similar to module 5*, but asked only of those who never relocated, 

j, . Activities Status, Set 1 

, . > u *^ — ■ ■ ■ ■ a . . 

Summary of labor market activities between las.t program 
contact and first employment* 

k, Activitidjs Status, Set 2 . . ^ 



One. "Set 2", form to be completed for each job held, Qovers 
location of job, occupation^ wages, nonworking time following 
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search activity, and- sources of support prior to subsequent 
employrAent (if any), 

- The questionnaire format is somewhat unique in several aspects. With the 
exception of ,some items in the activities sets, .it is entirely preceded for ease 
of interviewing and keypunching. The modular design obviates the need for the 
conventional interviewer directions ("If Q 31 = no, turn to page 1.6, Q 93; if 
Q 31 = yes, turn to Q 32, " etc. ) which would tend to slow down the nonprofes- 
sionai interviewer. In addition, subsequent error and consistency checks could 
h6 based upon combinations of modules rather than exclusively "on item sequences. 

• The work history modules (j and, k) are of the "forward retrospective" type.. 
That is. the first job recorded is the first post-progr'am job, rather than the 
last. Each post-programi work history begins with a significant qvent in the 
individual's life--.retraining and/or mobility. Due to the unusual length of the 
recall period involved (up to 87 .months), it was felt that .the more, commonly 

• used backvyard retrospective format would be more conducive to error. The 

interviewer generally knew the date and circumstances of the first post-training 

job and, of course, the inteo-view date. Hqnce, ' inconsistencies in gross time 

accounting by the respondent were immediately apparent, and prObe questions 

could be initiated to reconcile total working and nonworking time with the number 

■. ' . . . ii ■ 

of months since program exit. 

All jobs which lasted as ,long as one week ai:,e recorded in this manner. ."With- 
out exception,' the respondent was the client himself. Following the close of 
interviewing, antecedent data for all nonrespondent°s were entered oh preceded 
forms, 'which were subsequently keypunched and added to the tape record to 
facilitate r^'spondent/nonrespondent comparisons. 

4« The Interview 

• ' The interview process covered approximately 12 months from late June, 1972, 
to l,ate June, 1973. The Mobility Project staff and counselors served as inter- 
viewers, ' Training sessions conducted under the direction of project consultants. 

- helped familiarize this staff with the interview form and possible interviewing^ 
techniques,.. Feedback from interviewers a-lso contributed to k>rm^t modifications 
which helped improve interview flow and accuracy. 

When- a former client was located, the Mobility interview involved at least 
two actual contacts with thVsubject, Initial contact, was made via telephone to 
.set up an appointment for the interview. . The response at this time was usually 
very favorable. To some clients" whose last contact with the project. had 
occurred up to seven years earlier, the calls did not seem" quite so routine; but 
they usually viewed the up-ccming interview with interest or curiosity, • 

ftThe next problem which evolved was setting up an appointment which .would 
be agreeable to both subject and interviewer. Because of the length of time the 
interview would take- and the. fact that the majority of the subj.ects Keld daytime 
jobs, frequently evening appointments had to be arranged. In cases where the 
respondent's work schedule required, interviews. took place daring meal breaks 
- (these were generally conducted away from work premises) and the respondent's 
meal was paid for, by the interviewer. This forced a limit en the number of 




interviews that it was possible to complete per day. Every effort was made, to 
set the appointment time at the convenience of the client* 

The interview began with the interviewer introducing himself or' herself and 
briefly describing the purpose of the research project. In addition, the inter- 
viewer answered any questions the client may have had at th/is time and often 
added some friendly, light conversation before initiating the interview. All • 
possible steps were' taken to try to relieve any apprehension the client may have 
felt at this point, A large majority of the clients responded to the q.uest|.ons with 
little hesitation, Occasionally, ' some would object to answering a few of the 
question^, usually those\found in the psychological-sociological index; but this 
was the exception rather than the rule. The overall response to the extensive 
questioning involved was excellent. The majority responded with enthusiasm^ 
interest, and often expi'esse.d words of grfititude tor the opportunities made 
available to theki through the Mobility Project and/or their training programs, 
Relocatees with several postprogram jobs might require an interview time of up 
to 90 minutes. However, in only two cases did refusal to undergo the interview ; 
or to answer substantial portions ot the interview provid.e a cause for nonresponse 

. The interviewers attempted to compJ.eteA.the antecedent data on the question- 
naire priot to the actual interview, since most of it was available In formal 
records filed the Skill Center, This required the recording of comprehensive 
socio-eccnQmic data concerning"{Ee' client,* giving the intervi.ewer a better under- 
standing of the subject and facilitating a certain ease in questioning a person he 
may never have met before. Being , prepared with the factual sketch of the client 
and his particular situation enabled the interviewer to formulate a basic approach 
to each interview. 

When geographic aistance precluded the possibility. of a personal interview* , 
clients were interviewed by telephone, Xn addition, during the last three months 
. of the survey when the remainij.g clients were widely scattered, numerous 
interviewers were conducted by telephone to curtail costs and to insure a broad 
coverage of the target population. The use of ihterviewers knowledgeable of the 
peculiarities of both the people and geograplxy-of-the/Upper' Peninsula contributed 
greatly to the'^r^esponse rate* The files of nearly all persons who received 
financial assis^taxice of one kind or another contain Mobility interview forms » 
reporting, ^^the tT^fiimes af^'two persons who would alvvays know. where you SiVe^\ 
Paradoxically, .this mformation was not available for mo§t local placements, 
often rendering them more difficult to locate when a change of address had 
occurred, In many cases, the relatives of unco^tacted relocatees provided 
necessary ^info'tm^tion to determine their outcome category. These individuals 
were treated as nonrespundents. $ . 

5. D ata Handling 

Interviewers w*ere responsible for completion of antecedent data and interview 
sections of the questionnaire. The foVms were then delivered to the monitoring . 
uxiit^ There, two specially trained staff members familiar with the Project 
performed numerous checks for completeness^ consistency, and accuracy of 
the data as 'recorded. In. addition, time and wage calculations were made and 
codedt Occupationabcategories recorded, and descriptions of h6tween-job labor 



'force activities were' evaluated and co^ed* ! Lortg association with the Mpbility 
Project enabled data monitors to discern. 4ata errors inconsistent with the facts 
or hist^f^V di the program. Key panelling ^ivas performed at the Northej-n Michigan 
Univey'sity Data "Processing Center, i ' 



• /tJtilizing a complex set of computeri^e,'d edit procedures, a sedon^d round. of " 
mc^itoring was performed on all questioniiaires to pinpoint any further incon« 
^Stent information, ouNof-range values,; or incorrect identificatibn/ numbers or 

sequences, '■! / . • 

' ■ 1 '•■'■'/.■■ ■ 

' Tljiese extensive data monitoring procedures contributed substantially to 

•coordination and communication am.orig interviewers, data process^'ing peirs6nnel, 

research consultants, ' and. administrators. Inconsistent questions the j interview 

form, as well as idiosyncratic intervijewer error, were spotted early in/the data 

monitoring proeess and steps w^r-^ taken to remedy the. situation. • A consultant 

spent several days training monitors in the interpretation,4nd proper coding of \ 

labor force activity information as well as in occupational title coding. Numerous 

informal checks of inter-rater reiiability in the interpretation and coding of, these ; 

items revealed a high level of cor^sistency.! ; . ' . 

The participation of the statistical computer programmer ',n ti:e design' of the 
questionnaire format, as well ^4 his familiarity with the Mobility Project, enabled 
him to paJrticipate actively in id;4vising extensive editing proc^^dures perfornied on y 
the computer. It is the judgm,ent of the programmer and the research consultant^ 
that the procedure^ outlined have ressulted in a data set which is unusually "clea3 

of mechanical defects and factual inconsistencies. ' _ .__ J 

Because of the modular questionnaire design and. variable number of jobs per . 
respondent, the card records of respcjndents/ varied in length. A rectangular data 
set waT^reated tjn tape by producing a maximum length record~f0^ach"r e s^nd 
ent, wherein portions represej^iting irrelevant elements (questionnaire modi/les ./, 
which did not apply to the individual) were created in\,a mianner -such 'that "thfey ./ 
would not.'be read as missing data. Tl^,tape record.aiso contained' characteristics 
of areas of origin and destination for ^idconsin arid. Michigan, , stored as a po'rtjon. 
of each respondent's record for ease of ac^cess. ' / 

The unusual talents of computer programmer Don Schlientz allowed cpn- / 
sultants. the luxury of pragmatism in the ohoice of.&peci^l-use statistical routines 
from numerous "package" source^/. For instance, a dictionary was created using 
powerful receding options available on GSIRlS (OSIRIS /40 DATA MANAGEMENT 
AND ANALYSIS PROGRAMS, Survey Rlsearih Center Computer Support Group, 
Ann Arbor,. Michigan) and interfaced with statistical routines %nd labeling options 
from SPSS (Statistical Package for the Soqial; Sciences) "as Well as OSIRIS to 
produce tables'" and descriptive statistics in an output format which was easy for 

•nonprofessional staff to use,, satisfied the/re searcher's needs for test statistics, 

■ and avoided limitations on formal SPSS "file size.* ' ' ., 

. C, Response Results 

In spite of difficultieaaposed by the^mpbility of the survey population, a'follow- 
up period averaging 48 months, and a lengthy interview, usable questionnaires 
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were obtained from 1, 500 respondents, This represents an overall response ; 
rate of 72^ 6. percent of the known activie population of 2, 067. 

-.4n e.xamining subgroup response pates, it was discovered that two factors 
appeared to be operating to lower th% (response rate of certain groups, and to .. . 
raise that of others. For instance, Calumet and Hecla rhiners had an overall 
' response rate of nearly 94 percent. This , appears to be due to the fact that these 
persons wer'e initially concentrated in a small geographic ar.ea of origin and ' a 
moved to a lim.ited number of n6w nilne site^r thus facilitating interview. . 
Processed nonmpvers (i* e. , those who be^an, but did not\cOmplete the process 
of relocation) had a tespor^e rate of .about 65 percent vyithyl6cal\placements • ' ' 
responding-at-the rate of about 69 percent* This compa'res\ with, the response 
rate for all pnovers of nearly 76 percent; It appears that the fact that all movers, 
were requested to give th^e names of two people who would' a 'ways > know where V ' 
they were (pref era,bly fr^eads'or relatives in the area pf prigdri) contributed mater- 
ially to thfeir high response rate. Similar information was of^e.n lacking for 
nonmov^rs, particulaij^^ly those who. r'eceivedj^citfiing at institvffi'ons other than the 
Norther*'n Michigan SkiiU Center* . Mobility Plroject files b.n suc^h ^rsohs were not ' 
as comprehensive at: /those maijtitaihe'd on Skill Center Trainees./ 



Response tates fir other subsets are as.jfoUbws: 

''I , ■ ' WIN trained ■ 'i' 80.3%' 

, , WIN untrained ,^ ... - ..,:75.l{ 

' > ' MoiA ■ '■ 70.7% 
Nitifve Americans 
Direct Referrala, 



CEI 



77.3% 
57. 3% 
72. 7% 



I 



The very low t.e^ pons e r^te among direct referrals to the Mobility Project is. 
^.attributable to the fc.ct t.hat referral agencies often did not forNyard completfiTfiles. 
Hence, although air information. necessary to complete Mobility JProcessing was • 
-on fiiie, the lack of extensive staff contact and backgroijihd inforrnatlon mad'p . 
direct ref.erral^;diff Lcult to locate for follow-up pifrposes. 

Delailed distributions, of respondents and the. total population! on several 



important variable's 
considerable extent. 



tive as well as the multivariate analysis. With thes^ c^^veats in'lmihd, it appearj 



that we rpay reasona 
population. . 



bly generalize these research findings to th^ total client * 
.^^ Data Analysis for'Descriptive Puripos^s .j 



offici^fs, as well as 
knowledge* The sec 



(se^^ Appendix B) do not indicaie nonrespon$je bias to any . 
Where it may occur, this is taken into accj^unt in the narrai 



J 



The analysis of c; 
i^ont^ins several chapte 

graphs, and*case his tories^ It is aimed primarily at putilic\ adirlinistratory 



ata in this, report is divided into 'two|s 
pters, of description and analysis bas/e( 



ecttiorjis. The first 
3d« on. tables, charts, 



local program perspnnel, and' requi'res mininiai.sta 
ond portion of the analysis: .utilizes. ](^arious multivariate 



techniques tp examir.e differenced in wag4 and'employment outcomes as /Well as 
mobility clecisions 




cific'rriethodology utilizfed ih^he multivariate analyses 

/■ ^ ■ .,- 7 ./ , 
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.is /^escribed iii the ijitroduction to'each chapter. • We will -be concerned here with 
th4 methods ,and'uses of the descriptive pa^^ 

Thej analysis of characteristies o| Mob,ility Project clients^ is basgd primarily 
o,n simple: cross tabulations. Du6 tb the fact that -tl^^ Northern Mi'chigau Mobility 
Project had a, specific assigned.se'fYice populati'on, i, e. , partic^ipants in 'man- 
power training programs in' the Uppe^r Peninsula, the focus of the analysis is not 
on the percentage of th^ client grou^.which falls into\each category of a variable- 
(e. g. , age; sex^ . etc. ). • instead, each category of a selected characteristic* is 
' ^xajniridd .to determine the pro"pC3rrtio'n of th,e persons in that category who became 
movers and the proportion of , thos? inriovers who ^ubse^ stayed in , the demand 

area or returned'ttf the supply area." , Since' the .febility Project exercised nio. ■ 
controi/oVer the 'entry of the clients ir.to. tihe manpower training programs, which 
•it served, detailed analysis of thVchat^^^^ of 



Jtimlted i^sefuln^ss. 



TheAargfc number of resporideht^ to the "lurvey ^ll6w s us to .examine in/detail- 
how mobility d^lisions varied accoriiing to ^yre^rpgram demographic ^nd employ-, 
metit. c)iaractJ^i4ttcs,,and how p'ostprdgrafta" employment and wage jiharacteristlcs. 
varied accorM^. to mobility out<corhe.. Each descriptive cha]pter i^ introduceti' 
with a. staterri^^^^^^ the specific* plan of; anal>f;sijb;;for -that chapt^^ /For ease .of . 
r^fer^nce, a gB>ssary of "important" te''rms us'e^ throughout the, des/criptive and^ ^ ^ 
miultiWriitte chapters has been provii^ed at^Ap^endix C. , ' 
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CHAi>TER V 



DESCRIPTION iVwD ANALYSIS OF" CLIENT 



• / 

/ 

/ • CHARACTERISTICS AND MOBILITY OUTCOMES 



A. Inti^oduction ... 

The focus of. this chapter is on the personal and ernployment characteristics 
of the Project population at entry. We shall begin with a review of overall 
mobility outcomes f6r the respondent ani Project populations.' We then proceed 
to a description of How these, outcomes yaried according to- preprogram 
characteristics, 

Each characteristic is analyzed with the following four objectives in mind: 

1. To point out how the survey- population and the respondents differed 
in terms of the variables. 

2. To describe the migration rate variation of subgroups. 

3. To describe and analyze the retention rate of .movers by subgroup. 

4. To compare migration rates with those reported in previous re- 
seai-ch, relying heavily upon empirical work concerned with the 
personal determinants of mobility, and with migration in depressed 
economic areas. = 

Of the 2067 persons in the active Mobility Project population, the vyhereabouts 
0X2010 were ascertained during the' current research project. Fifteen hundred 
we\e: interviewed; relatives, employers, or friends served as secondary sourcbs 
of iriformation for the remaining 510. Of the 5-7 for whom no, current data is 
availikble, four are relocatees whqhave been completely tintsfaceable since their 
last program contact and 53 are relocatees who were found in the demand area at 
the time of the Project's routine six-month follow-up survey, but Can hot be 
located at' this time. Interviewers seeking information froih,secon<lary sources 
report that they cohsider these to be hi^ly accurate since most sources supplied 
full addre-sses or names of current employers. In'many cases the sole reason 
for nonlnterview was financial: the number of nonrespondents currently residing 
outside the Upper Midwest far exceeded the resources available for long-distance 
telephone interviews. In other cases-, some local placements who lived in remote 
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areas^ ccjuld not be interviewed due to time constraints* ' <» 

Relbcatees are somewhat over -represented in the repon^dent group. Whereas 
'60t 3 percent (905) of the .respondents^were rplocatees,, 57t8 percent (1195) of the 
Mobility population relocated. However, if the 57 persons for whom we lack any 
current information (other than that they, were all relocatees) are deleted, it ^ 
appears that use. of respondent data may underestimate the demand area retention 
rates,* Although 60.3 percent-of respondent relocatees are currently known to be 
in the demand are^, the comparable figure for 233 nonrespondents , as. reported „ 
by secondary, sources , is 72;l percent, 

In order to acquaint the readier with the manner in v/hich assignment of i;es- 
pondents-l^o multiple types af outcome categories is made throughout this report, 
Table V-l has been constructed to display the outcomes of all respondent movers 
in detail, The following step-by-step calculation of absolute and pe^centagfe '^^ 
distributions may be followed in the table. 

MO/St previous follow-up surveys of relocatees have, relied on short-run data 
collected by relocation projects approximately two months folloNving relocation, 
Relocatees are simply divided into stayers (those in the demand area) and 
returnees. Us ing a.n average time elapsed s ince relocation Qf .48. 5 rnonths 63. 4 . 
percent of all Northern Michigan Mobility Project relocatees 'are classified as 
stayers , (See Graph V-l for follow-up period situation.) 

Hov/eveVt due to the extended fieriod over which relocatees might. have 
returned to the home ar^ea (an 87-month maximum in this research vs. a 2-month 
maximum in. routine follow-ups ), the simple outcome category system (Column 2) 
provides .a better insight into how much time both stayers and returnees had spent 
in the demand areas at the time of this follow-up. As column 2 reveals, only 
3.4 percent of all relo.catees (9*4% of all returnees) stayed less than one month, 
while, nearly 15 percent returned after spending at least a year in the demand area. 
Of all returnees, .39>-9 percent would actually have been considered stayers iQhis 
had been a. routine (but, nevertheless , imaginary) one^ear fol lo w-up survey i^ 

If we ccirry our imaginary one-year follow-up survey to all relocatees, we 
find that the 53 persons who moved less than a year prior to the inte^iew would 
not be elegible as yet to be classified as either stayers or returnees. This 
reduces the grpup to. 852 movers who are eligible to be '^interviewed*^ one year„ 
after they moved. If this process had actually been carried out, we would have 



'■It should be noted however, that remote areas abound in both the U» P. and 

♦ »- . -t 

Northern Lower Peninsula, Interviews were conducted in such areas, Jn . 
numerous cases , where enough potential respondents res ided to lower costs per ^ 
interview to a cbn'scLonable level* Several interviewers commented that a vehicle 
with foUr-wheel drive would have Been useful in many such situations] ^ 

^In the extreme case of presuming that the unknown 5 7 relocatees all bec-ame 
returnees, the retention rate for nonrespondents would be 57.9 percent. 

^That is 132 out of 331 returnof?s Would have been found res id ii|5^g.-filHhe demand 
area exactly one year after they were relocated. v 
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found 23. 4 percent (199) at home In the supply area and 76, 6 percent (653)^ in the 
demand area. ^ 

Obviously, there is no single system by which we^an adequately describe a 
demand area retention rate, unlesa the time, factor is explicitly taken into account. 
In addition, the common procedure of referring to all stayers, regardless of time 
elapsed, as ''successful :?elocations" and similarly to all returnees as "fa^ilures" 
becomes inci'easingly misleading as the "time elapsed increases. The usual pre-., 
'sumption in short-run follow-up research is that early return. to the supply area 
indicates relocatee failure to adjust to the new enyironment, inadequate relocation . 
support services, or both. 

♦ ■ . * ' 

. B. Personal and Occupa.tional Characteristics 

of Project Population at Entry. , 

' Age. • ^" ■' ■ ■ ■ , • • , 

Previous research has indicated that all types of mobility decline with increas-**^ 
ing age, 2 with the prime mobility ages observed to be 22, to 24 years. 3 Regardless 
of sex, census estimates of intercounty mobility indicate a rate six to seven times 
as high in the , 18 to 24 year cohort as in the 45 to 64 year group. 

Age being the strongest and- most persistently observed correlate of geogra- 
phic mobility,^ alteration of age -specific mobility profiles must be of primary 
concern in programs aimed at aiding those who might not otherwise have moved. 

Although nearly 51 percent of" the project populatioil was between 17 and 24 
years of age and "76 percent were under age 34, cell sizes in the higher age 
cohorts dropped below 100. in only one case; the over 60 group. (See Table V-2) 
Therefpre,. it is with some assurance that actual age-specific mobility rates for 
the project pop^latio"'^^® presented as indicative of. the potential for similar 
prpjects. 



^Thls includes, 521 people who moved more than a year ago and are still iti 
the demand area, plus 132 ,eventual long-term returnees who were in the demand 
area Jvt the time when a 12 rmonth follow-up would Ijave occurred,' 

^Herberts. Parnes .''"The T.ahnr Force and Labor Markets. " in A Review of 
Industrial Relations Research, Vol I (Madison, Wisconsini Industrial Relations 
Research Association, 1970), pp.. 44-46. 

^John B. Lansing and Eva Mueller, The Geographic Mobility of Labor (Ann 
Arbor; Institute for Social Research, 1967), pp. 39-43, ' • 

"^Tt. S. Bureau of Census. Mpbility of the Population of the United States , 
•' March, 1967. to March, 196 3, (Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1969) Table 7, pp 23-27. 

— '■ ^PSTrHes, op. ci«; . 
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TABLE Vi^Z 

MOBILITY AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
RESPONDENTS AND NONRESPONDENTS 

BY AGE 



Age Group 



17-24 
years 



25-34 



Percent of • 
Total Population 



50.8 



25.2 



Percent of Group 
Who Were Migrants 



Respondents. 61.7 
'Nonrespondehts 49*8 
TOTAL . . . . . . . . . . 58. 3 



■1 



Respondents I 65.2 
Nonrespondents 57. 9 
TOTAL . . . .y. . . . 63.2 



35-40 



8.9 



Respondelits 56.2 
Nonrespondents 58. 9 
TOTAL . ......... 57.0 



41-50 



9.8 



Respondents : 45.5 i*. 

Nonrespondents 30. 2 
TQTAL . . '. . . V. . . .43.7 



51-60 



Over 60 



5.2 



O.l 



100. 0% 



Respondents 57. 1 
Nonrespondents 37.5 
TOTAL 54. 2 



^L 



Respondents Only ' 66. 7 
TOTAL ... . . . . . ♦ . 66.7 
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Wheo cohort mobility rates are compared, the. pattern which emerges is 
strongly at odds wifh that of previous 'research. Rather than showing uniformly , ; . 
declining rafces after age 24, the rate actually increases in the 24-34 cohort, 
and'th'ise between 35 and 40 are only slightly less likely to have moved than, the 
youngest. group '57% : 58%). The lowest rate (43.7%) is associated w4th-4;he< 
41-50 group; but those 17-24 years old Nyfere only. 1. l.timfe-s as likely to be Inter- 
county migrants as the 51-'60 year cohort (the oldest cohort having sufficient cell 
size), and 1. 3 times as mobile as the 41-50 year group, which had the lowest rate. 

Clearly, this population is mobile out of all proportion to expected ratios 
across age groups. 

Table V-'3, displays mobility oUbGQmes for all relocatee respondents by age. 
Column's indicates that middle-ag^a ifilients (ages 35-50) were most likely to be 
found in the demand area at the time of the follow-up interview. ' However, when 1 
percent of eligible relocatees r#«i!lEfeiil)t4ttg at least one year in the demand area is J 
inspected (jCJ^lumn 5), the pattern tS-ieas m \ . 

Thi^ is el jjarticular interest slhcf short-term follow-up surveys of relocated 

worker* uBttally indicate that y.oUiigfer workers are the most difficult to retaih for 
BuMciehfe time periods to justify the investment. As the differences ih remigration 
.rates lor the cime periods covered by columns 3 and 4 indicate, however, the 
.extrapolation of short-term rates of return to the supply area is likely^^toj^ad to • 
severe overestimates of total remigration, , . 

It should be noted that while column 3 refers to returns within a fixed period 
(less than one year following relocation), column 4 refers to the ^um of returnees 
"over a period which varies from one year to six years following relocation. The 
average total time elapsed is 48 months, hence, on, the average, columi/4 refers, 
to a time span of three years. As a rule of thumb, then, one could compare the 
first postrelpcation year's return rate (column 3) with the average for the following 
ye^rs by dividing the figure in column 4 by three. Foi* example, 21. 8 percent Of 
th'e 17 to 24-year-old relocatees returned to the supply area within one year. 
However, the rough average annual return rate (based oh total relocatees in the 
cohort) o^fer the remaining time span was 17. 2% ~ 3, pr 5. 7%. 

When long-term relocation rates (column 5) are compared, the apparent large 
differences by age observed in column l' virtually disappear for those under age 61. 
(The "over sixty"^^ group is- too small to make generalization practical. ) The narrow' 
range of percentages of long-term relocatees (from about 75% to 79%) lends Uttle 
support to the conventional wisdom which would predict vastly superior mobility 
yetentioh rates for the older workers. In addition, similar rates of short/mid- 
term return to the home area (the range is from about 19% to 23%) among those 
under 60 belie assumptions that All. other things being equal, "the footloose young", 
should be considered poor investment risks. • • . 

Of special interest is the evidence that the younger returnees were more 
likely than most others to acquire at. least one year of work experience in a new 
area before returning to the home area* As will be seen in succeeding portions 
of this report, there are a number of reasons to believe that long-term returnees 
have been tVie subjects of additional Investments in human capital which are 
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cottve'yed to the economy of the Upper Peninsula upon tlieir return, thus enrich- ^ . 
liig th6 humat>- resource base- of the area, *** 

' ) . • - '■ . ■ ■ • • ; . 

Z, Edu cation • 

>iraph^V-2 displays overall Qducational attainment of res p^ondents prior to 
trailing, as well as changes in^high school and college attainment since training; 
.a/wouW be expected of a relatively young group in- an area with a generally low^, 
/tiigh school drop -but rate, high school graduates predominate. ^ - ' , 

However, Table V-4 indicates tha/ the majority of t^?pse over age 34 had less 
than a high school educatior it entry, wh^le the proportions of persons with some 
high school are very similar between lage groups. _ - . .. 

In.order to cbtnpare the mobility oif the Project populatioB by .age/education , 
cohorts with that of the populati^on at large, the group was split into two age 
groups,J.7-34 and 35 and over. These groups are compared with similar age / 
education gKOups of males provided by Lansing and Mueller. ^ 

Table V-4 displays distributions of educational attainment as well as migra- 
tion rates for these two age groups, as well as fot respondents and nonr^spondents 
by age. (In each age group tlie cell sizes for college graduates are relatively 
small, and, for purposes of these compjarispns, will be ignored.) Turning to 
.relative mobility rates within age groups, we again find patterns which are 
generally at odds with the natibna I census patterns reported by Lansing and Mueller, 
in terms of both direction and relative magnitude. The comparis-on of (national) 
mobility rates of younger men showed a grade school to ""^ortie college" ratio of 

■ about I : I. 5; for older men, a much stronger education effect appe^-jss in a 1 » 3 s 
ratio. For the Mobility Project-population (including females) under 35, this 
ratio was reversed in direction to I : . 9, with young persons haying 0-8 grades 
of education the most likely group to migrate, ^br those over age 35, the ratio 
was about 1 : 1.2, a considerahle reduction in evidence of an age -education inter- 
action effect. - » , ' 

Although the data presented by Lansing and Mueller on migrants originating 
in ARA development areas does not permit direct comparison of ager- or education- 
specific mobility rates, they do state that moves from rural depressed counties 

. are made disproportionately by the younger, better educated males.. Many of these 
highly mobile young men are presumably college bound or in the military and, hence, 
would turn up very infrequently in traiining programs for the disadyantaged. In 
contrast, while young high school graduates dominated the manpower trainip 
population numerlcallyi they moved at a. rate barely greater than that of young 
high school dropouts (58. 8% : 58. 2%) or of older workers with a maximum of eight 
grades (56.6%). While it may be argued that the younger persons had acquired 
an additional competitive advantage in the home area through training, thereby . 
causing oldei' trainees to move in order to work, the complexity of the phenomenon 
/defies the simpltcity of the assertion, as we observe when wages, unemployment, 



.^ Qp. cit . , p.. 43 
hbid. , pp. 310-314 
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conditions of employment, and \x9& o^^t raining oh the* job ar« compared. ' . ^ 



• . ... . ^ ^ / . , 

Among movers , those who had completed high school-were least likely to 
become' returnees not 6nly in-the ^first year, but also In liter time J^erjods, ' \ 
However, the diffejrences In likelihood of* re tur,n following one-year brres idence 
m a demand area w^re not as l&rge as shori-term differences. Two educatibn^: | 
related factors may ^.e at worl^here. In. the short-rurl (i. i first year after • * 
• relocation), persoas with more education may have an advantage in making . '\ 
adjustments, requiring the assimilatiop of new info r^mqt ion and worklife expecta- 
tions. In addition, the less educ$ited mover i^ likely to be older, and (see section ' 
orrWIN and" Title' V clients) more likely to have been a^ welfare recipient with 
multiple economic handicaps, V * 

- - Differential training opportunities may. also be afxectmg remigration rates* 
As will be demonstrated, persons trained in i;echnical occupations where skil^^ ^ 
ar6 n^t readily transferable (e. g. , 4:6mputer programmer, tax assesscsr, ehgi-. 
neering survey aide) were most likely^ to ri\igrate and to remain in the demand 
areas until follow-up. The educationally\iisadvantaged were leas t likely to have 
been trained in th^se occupations, 

In\spite of multiple handicaps, nearly 70' percent of the less educated r^elpcatees^. 
remained in the demand area atleli'^t one year, as compared with 80 percent of 
high school graduatfes. (See Table y.-5)* Wl^iile the difference is important in" ' * 
terms of predicting who might be stable relocat^es, it^may also be thought of as y 
itidicating new directionis. for migration' adjustment counseling. (An example of > 
"tKe coordination of efforts by d^$3l,.r9e agencies to enhanQg employment and mobility 
success. of th^ disadvantaged is presented in a subsequent comparison of-WIN and 
MDTA clitentele.) / 9 . 

■ 3 • <Sex . / * ■ ' .A . • ■ 



■i 




Although all t/pes of mobility have been obs.eryed ^o be highfer among men than | 
womea,* insufficient data have been*available to estimate the extent .to which thi^ 
i9- accounted for by differences in occupational.distribution and/or eJ;nployment 
cohtinuity. However, geographic ^mobility 4s only' slightly higher for men, ih 
spite of their greater likelihood of being in high rn9bility occupations i . ' . . 

Sex-specific mobility rates for the project population are: , males 58.8 percent, 
females 5.3;1 percent,? The tatio of these proportions (1.1 : 1. 0) is the same as .. | 
that reported in a .recent ten-year follow-up of Ontohagon, County, Michigari, high 
/s cliool youth. * ° , • 



. .. ■ X: 



.^Pdrnes, 1970, pp. 46^47. ^ 

■■ • •••^ . ■ - ■ . > ■ ■• ♦ 

^Due to differential res pons e^i'ates by sex 4nd mobility, • it" should be borne In 

mind that analyses utilizing respondent data alone .reflect a 62. 5% to 52. 9% 

. (1. 2 : 1. 0) ratio /of male to female mofeilifey. j . 
■ • ' ■• • . • . 1. ■ . ■ * ' ■ ■ 

3j6n H. Rleger, J. Allan Bee gle, and Philip N. Fultoh, Profiles of .Rur^l 

Youth; A Decade of Migration and Social Mobility ^, (Michigai^ State Unive rs ity , 

A.gJ?£cultural Experiment Station Research Report 178, January, 1973), pp. .10 & 12. 
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The patterns of den^i-fid area retention, (See Table V-6),,and of remlgration 
Indicate that females are only half as likely as males to remlgrate after the first 
year (8% ; 16%), although early flow-back rates are more similar (20% for females, 
2^. 5% for males). It appears that growing employnfient opportunities In secreta'rlal 
and ihedlcal fields (which formed the bulk of training opportunities for females) 
combined with demand area marriages to reduce, remlgration of females,- Hence, 
although female.^ were somewhat more likely to be long-term relocatees, this is . 
due to a' greater likelihood of staying In the demand area (72% j 61%) rather than 
to long-term return to the home area; / ■ 

4, Marital Status and Dependents • ' ? 

iRelatively little Information has been avallajjle ot]i mobility a^pcording to marital 
or family status. One 1954 study^ suggests that age, skill l0vel., and "other consi- 
derations" are more important determinants. Howeveit, Palmelr's work covered 
the period 1940.-1949 and, although women displayed relatively high labor. force 
participation rates during the 'first half of that decade, Immediate postwar policies 
of displacement In favor of returning veterans, as well as accelerated geographic 
mobility, provide a poor context for the observation of mobility according to sex 
or marital status.- . 

In general, we might expect to find higher rates of mobility among swingle than 
married persons on the basis of diffe^rences in age, depth of community ties, . 
ais set position, etc. At the least, it woulcj s(5dm that single people would more 
readily accept re location aid, i.e., would be easier to serve. * 

Just over half (52%) of the population were^-marr led at -the time of program - 
contact; An additional seven percent had been married at some time, while about 
'41..percent had never been married. Among respondents the proportionoriiarried 
was the same, with 39 percent single and 9 percent widowed, divorced or separated; 
Fifty-reight percent of single parsons relocated; the rate for those married and 
residing with spouse was 58. 9 percent. Of persons separated, widowed, or 
divorced^ 47.4 percent relocated. ^ 

Although. Respondents displayed a tendency towarH declining mobility with 
iAcreasing^^efe^onsibillt for dependents, this is not. true for the entire study" 
populat-iont where-we dbs^erve^fche htghestrtnobility ra 
and four dependents i 

Persons with no other dependents aTe overre presented among nonres"pondenfe8, 
yet these display a curiously low rate of known mobility. While immediately 
subsidized moVfers were generally easier to Wate for Interview than were ]local 
placements who had subsequently moved (hence, the tendency to observe low 
mobility rates among nonrespondents), it is possible that this particular ^roup is 



••Gladys L. Palmer, Labor Mobility In Six Cities (New York, Social Science 
Rasearch Council, 1964) p. 133. . . 

indicated in Table V-7 the proportion of the total who'clalmed'only them-r. 
selves as dependeij^ts Is the same as that for never married f^drsons. Due to^thir^^. 
all-inclusive use of the term dependents (I.e. / children or other close i^elatives 
who depexid upon the client for support), these may not be the same 41 percent. 
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overrepresepted and its mobility rate understated among nonrespondents . Although 

• we Have no solid indications that lack Of secondary information sources was concen- 
trated In thl^ group, their presumed youth and disproportionate nonresponse 
repreaiBnt^tioh should be kept in mind. 

In addition to a low initial migration rate, widowed, separated, and divorced 
movers had a high' first -year flow-back to the home area f^o)' They were nearly 
one and a half times more likely to return in the early stages of adjustment than 
were married (21%) oiP single (22%) movers. It would appear that the economic 
and psychological burdens of«»en associated with the loss of a marriage partner. may 
also inhibit adjustment to the challenges of migration. 

It is interesting, however, that this group, , once the early period in the demand 
area was past, was highly stable' in migration tefms, with,only .6. 2 percent return- 
ing after the first year. It would appear that if the success of the initial adjustment 
to a new environment could be enhanced (through concentration of supportive 
services both before and.after the move), the widowed, divorced, or separated ... 
mover could become a more stable relocatee. On the other hand, the low propor- 
tion, of such persoris who chose to move may indicate a realistic assessment, on 

• ^eir- parts, of the difficulties involved^ 

The very clo&e correspondence between remigration rates of single and 
married persons (See Table V- 8) runs counter to our initial. expectations which 

' presumed ji%t, on the one hand; single movers might prove 'Somewhat footloose; 
While, on the other hand, it was argued that married movers might become 
economically. trapped in the demand area, lacking the resources to remove a large 
household to the home area. Neither argument finds support in the data. Ih more 

. positive terms, it was also reasoned that married movers! would benefit dispropor- 
. tionately in the adjustment to relocation due to : I) personal maturity and 2) the 
supportive 'effects Of family life. Although these factors were undoubtedly a^ work,, 
single r,e locate es*may have found compensating aids in adjustment. In any case, 
the expected dramatic differences in retention rates failed to materialize in the 
dzita when only marital status is considered. 

A somewhat different picture emerges when we consider number of dependents 
in the mover's household. The highest retention rates a.re associated with four 
^.-de.pettdents»(includlng.-the-jJB]i)ca.teeJ_,„„andJ:h£-ta 




the argument concerning the entrapment of large households does not appear to be 
supported. 

It was thought that some remigration of heads of l^rge families may have 
occurred within die first month, due to. inability to md adequate housing. There ; 
is some limited support in the. observaition that of the 16 short-term returnees 
with slv dependents, seven (44%) returned within one month. However, over three- 
quarters of short-term returnees wjlt^i seven or more dependents remained more 
than one month in 'the demand area. ^ " ." " • 

Mobility s taff readily concede that hous ing -is a .major barrier to the" mobility of 
large families. Housing shortages in large city demand areas such as Milwaukee . 
and Detroit "are critical.'- In>addition, households of four or fewer are more easily- 

^Marquette, which was also a demand ^trea, has a severe shortage of adequate 
housing in the city proper. 
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accommodate in one a» two bedroom apartments, which form the bulk of newer 
hous-lng in city areas. Roomier flats, houses, and apartments may be more - 
readily avaiiable in medium and small towns or industrial suburbs. 

Given these' constraints, the extensive efforts of demand area coordinators 
to secure adequate low-cost housling, while not universally successful, are 
generally believed. to have been a determining factor in making this relocation of 
large families possible at all. The rates of long-t'erm retention in thp demand 

:a,iiaa^-xv^h.U.&.,&howlag-wide -vaj;iatl^^ also indic ate that about ' 

7 in 10 Urge (i. e. , 5 or more persons) families stayed for a year or more* 
(See Table V-9)\ . . ' ' ■ 

5. • Other Indicators, of Income and W^elfare 

Dur'ng the period of the Mobility Project, median family income .increased 
substantially in most Upper peninsula counties. For purposes of comparison 
with antecedent incomes of the study population,; median incomes for four U. P. 
counties are presented below. ^ 

1*959 Median , 1969' Median 

' " County - Family Income Family Incothe 

^ Alger ' $5,028 $8,014 

keweenaw 3,952 4.809 

Marquette 5,022 8,562 

Ontons -511 ' , 4,736 8,421 • .. 

* 

Since, prior ye-. } income of the client population refers to various years 
from 1964 to 1971, ti.J figures presented are not directly comparable. However, 
the distributron of client family incomes is heavily concentrated at or below, the 
1959 county medians cited. (See Table'V'-lO) Of the 2,054 persons reporting, 
$7 percent had (family) incomes below $3, 000, and 9l percent were below $5, 000. . 
Hence, regardless of the time period in question, thp vast majority of clients came 
from familes with incomes below the (rising) county mefdians.. 

Numerous clients reported receipt of unemployment compensation (UEC.) and/or^ 
various cash welfare payments during the year prior to training or mobility. Among 
lFespohdeW;'2^9^"Tr9T^%i"r^p reporEeTcalih 
Jncome from welfare sources. (Comparable data fo» nonrespondents is not 
available. ) Although this information was often recorded as a result of referral of 
'Clients from the local agencies concerned," there' is a strong presumption of under- 
reporting in client-volunteered ah-swers. The stigma attached to receipt of 
welfare payments, arid even UEC insurance, is stronger in th6 supply area popula- 
tidn than in more urban areas, if anecdotal infqrmiation may be credited, ^ - 

Welfare clients^ were disproportionately oflder and less educated' lihan the total 
group. Nearly 40 percent of the respondents over age 34 who had less than a 
ninth grade education were welfare recipients. Most (63%) were married males, 
with widowed, separated, or divorced females a weak second (17%). Females were 



^Michiga^n Statistica l Abstract , .(Lansing! Michigan State University, 1972) 
p. I9t (See Chaptef'ii lor more detiail. ) 

lu .3 ' , 
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slightly: more common ^mong total welfare clients served (27%) than among total 
respondents (23%), Antecendent occupat;ions. for this group were strikingly similar 
to those for Ijhe total, with the exception that operatives and laborers were gene- 
rally more^lilcely to have been former miners. 

• • • ,' * . " • • 

Thfe employment histories of the client group varied widely. One hundred 

twenty-two respondents reported no previous wage employment whatsoever. 

About 26 percent (388) had worked for less than one year, 14 percent for 13 to 24 

months, while 40 percent (607) had four or more years of work history, 

J The reasons for termination of the last job held prior to trc^ining reflect the 
troubled economy of the supply areas as well as the disadvantaged i^ature^of the 
group served. Twenty perc^enTISTTtie^teTi^^ work and ah 

additional 13 percent to outfight~sTiut36wn of plants or mine a, For^f^onef-pe^ 
of those who had worked passed directly from employment to traimng (andJi.;r.JCice--^ 
to mobility), primarily on the following bases: plant shutdown or end of. work season 
(imminent), part-time woa^lcj underemployment (particularly of previously displaced 
mine .workers who had accepted low-paying jobs below their potential.skill levels). 
Some persons in- this group had been awaiting training openings for several months. ^ 
and, particularly among the young, filled this time with casual, dead-end jobs-- 
pumping gas * door-to-door sales, babysitting,, dishwashing, trapping- -such as are 
available to unskilled youth- in small towns. Twenty-eight (2%) had entered the . 

^military, 61 (4%) became ill or disabled, 143 (9. 5%) left due to miscellaneous 
Ve.asons, including: chj^'n^e of residence (these persons were primarily not heads 
,oi households); pregnancy or family responsibilities, firing, etc. About nine 
jilar cent simply said they had quit, with no recorded.eixplanation. 

Antecedent data, based on intake interviews, lacks a precise accounting of 
labor force status prior to entry; instead;* the length of time since last job is 
recorded. . Of the 788 persons who both had a work history and had not been emplo- 
: yed, in the military, or in school directly priox to entry, about 42 percent had not 
worked in the previous six .months. ' \^ 

Prior to training ai^d/or mobility, widely varied occupations were pursued by 
respondents. However, as Table -V-U indicates , mobility clients had beeft 
clustered in relatively low-skill occupational groups. 



The patterrToFdemand area retention according to iricomfe^in the premove year 
(Table. V-12) indicates that the few relocatees with incomes over $5^ 000 were 
c onsider ably moi^e Uke ly-^to -i^ema in-f^r-a -yea r or more * A ppateril\)^^Jli 



prior income advantage in the'home area (for those over $5,000, and especially 
over $7j 000) is associated with a high probability of eventual return. 

, Among relocateeW with prior income of less than $5, 000 (90%^of all relocatees); 
short-terni return rates and long-term relocations are/ very similar* However, 

those in the $1, 200 to $2, 9^9 bracket were decidedly less likely f*p be stayers, 

^ . • • ■ ■ *" • 

when welfare as a source" of ihc'ome is considered, former welfare recipients 
compare favorable., according to the ^'stayer criterion, with nonre'clplents. 
(See Table V-13) They are much more prone to early return, when they return 
at all (26% j 21%)j but once extablished In the new area, they are decidedly less 
likely to remlgrate,, ' ' . 
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TABLE V-11 

OCCUPATIONAL STATUS -c.^^ 
" LAST EMPLOYMENT EVER HELD PRIOR TO PROGRAM ^ 
, (Regardless of length of nonworklng time . ^ ' 
or nonemployment status if never empl^^ 



Professional 
technical, *r 




Mine 
Employees 


Other . 
Employees 


Self 
Employred 


Total 


r^.:. ^ - 


kiiiditedL- 






'1 


22 


: US 1 


mE'lletgcro t . 0£XlClaXp 
6XC6pv larili 




— - 




' 20 


1.3 -J 

\ 


Clerical . • 


— . 


83 




83 


1 .5.5 -.4 


Sales 




41 


10 ; 


51 


"! — ' ^ -4 


Craftsman or 
foreman 


19 


o 

89 


- 

6 ° 


' 114 


\ 7.(> 


Operative 


109 


233 


2 


3.44 




Laborer, except 
farm 


44 


336 




388 




Farmers and farm 
managers 




* 




8 


■. 0. 5 _ .;. 


t'arm laborer 




11 


'V. . • 


11 


0.7 ; 


Household- service - 




3 


11 


1 A 

14 
















0£her services 




292 








MiUtarv 




'»:« <». 


* 














2tO — — — n 


Student . f 








87 


5.8_ , ■ . 


Unpaid home 
production 








28 


1.9 


No informal 


ion 








41 


0.7 


. TOTAL 


\ ■ 


173 


•1125 


42 


1504 


100. 0 * 



* Distinct ion does not ajiply or cannot be determined. 
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/ C. Comparison of WIN and MDTA Clients 



1. Introduction 




The Northern Mi<:higan Mobility Project service pppuj^lition was coiApos6d 




Skills which may have been acquired in tlie eixtracti:i^e' industries, whicl^^? 
dominate the U. P. , were not readily jtrs^risfei^rable to fabricating, man^^ifacturingi; 

* or service indiis tidies. In constrast to'regions dominated by industries with low ' 
skill pyramids and many entry level jobs/, (e, g. , textiles, furniture -makfn^, 
toWcco. processing, prefc^bricated wood products),^ the demand areas adjacent* • . 
to the U. P. were characterized by a shortage? of jobs for uhskiUed or gemi^ V 0/ 
skilled bribers r In th^ con text of demands for^'demonstrated ability to a'd^afice ; 
through lengthy skill lines in technical and craft occupations in this arel; Ilthes6 

U. -P. workers'were at a disadvantage. Typical of high demand iftidustrie% in " - 
. th^' JLJpper Great Lakes during the period were; mfichine tool, shiprbuildthjgj.t^^^^^^ ^ ' 
metal fabrication, medical services , clerical^nd aQcounting, Engineering,; cf^^ti 

* and de/velopjnental indus tries , ins titutional c oris trucUdn,. automotive repai^^^^^^^ 
technical ^service industJ:ies .<e. g. , climate dontrol, appliance repair, ^QdEi^l^^^^^^^^ 

J^stipport sy^t^iws); ' • * * -'^ V ^ ^ * 

For unskilled workers, pn/jb.ility alone (o^-. in co^pcj^bination with ripntraining 
supportive services) could jiot be s^eripusly considered as a viable alternatiye 
to.thtj status quo. \ On/the other hand, retraining without prpspect of emtjl0ytttent ^ 
locally would be of limited value to workers^ who* were unable to move to jcibs • 
in their new skills. ' / > . 

• •• 'K >■ - - - . ' ■■ . ■ ' s ' . * . 

To deal effectively with the dual prpblejiis of lack of skill and lack of . 
, employment' '^p-pOrtuAity and their disproportionate impact upon the disadya^ntag^* 
requires a u:ique. capability for, action. Agenciejs ahd individuals seeking to ^" 
help such \iirorkers to help themselves had to be prepared 'to \?p(^dinat^effoft A'!J<^^ 
goodwill. TogetTier , thte worker and -the , helping agents undertook tg/pteraiyy^^^^^^^^ 
"do everything at %nce" J illiteracy, health impairments > di6c,rimihatlon/ 10\^ - 
self-es|:e'fem, lack of'skills--any one of these problems «could undo effor,t0 to 
f^e^he--otheTS"tf^tii«^s^o^lutt 




Housed in, and sharing staff with, the Njortherh Michigan S the 
M"obiUty Projectjvas ih a position to Integrate efforts on behalf of potential 
MobiHty 'clientsT Awareness, of the added strains of adjustment 'iiivolved irt 
relocation made the Mobility staff strong* advocates of integration of jsuppoftive ■ • 
services with training. As such, the Mobility Project was not simply qne *of the 
options to be 'considered late in the counseling or training process. lp?its ?ole 
as catalyst, it brought numerous services and agency ^representatives to bear ; 
on the pr'qbtems of the potential service population. . / 

The following description 'of integrated services is an example pf.the ihtesf- 
agency cooperation necessary to ouppoft the efforts of welfare cliefi^s to become 
self-si^pporting. J. ^ 



2. A-r.om i^arison of WIN and MDTA . Cheats 

' This seot'ion.wlU examine and describe that group of clients classified as 
WIN (Work Incentive Program) who had been supported wholly on in part by 
welfare funds all^ocated through AFDC (Aid for Families with Dependent Childreji) 
and similar sources, They will be compared with the MDTA (Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act) students as a group in order to point out differences in^ ■ 
characteristics and results ^ ■ . . ' ' 



It should be noted that the Mobility Project dealt rnainly with people who 

had completed vocational training programs, altiipugh eligibility drepejided • 
simply upon request by a referral agency and financialneed, not upon graduation 
from a training prog'ratn. Graduates of programs were interviewed so that they 
would be more aware of mobility aid.at the time when they were confronted with ■ 
job decisions. . ' 

° The two groups considered here are those whose employability prospects vS^ere 
enhanced by training. , The,siirve,y shows thatvamong Mobility clients, 94.4 percent 
of WIN students and 98 percent of MDTA stu^ejits had, cbmpleted training. In • 
addition, 4.9 percent of the WIN' students ^and I. 9 .percent 6f MDTA.ypluntairily . . 

. terminated. their programs. The^NMU staff expi^r^nce h.P.s been that volUfttary 
terminations usually meant that the client has a joBlpffer he couldn't turn dov/n. . 

-^^hr^cToT being in- training may have favorably infi\ie*nced this employment 

■ . .bpportunity* _ " ■ , ..j- ; ' ./ ' • ' ■: " 

Project 5taff worked on the #^umption that WIN clients did nat.differ %ieatly 

■ fromMPTA in abilities dr goals , but did face g/eater obstacles to their full 

•' realization. One fclich.aifetacle was the .adverse judgment the lable WIN frequently 
_1 triggered' in p eople who might be irivolved in. the stude nt.'s progr am experience. 
"^(Such labeling w^ de -Emphasized as much as possible'ln irrprogram-s to avoid 
discrlminati{^.nv\^aj^ei^e^^e^^ were' found amdng All populations or class i- 

tications of clW^. TM^;|r1iue,.n^^ 358, of whom.l49jv^j^re classified as 
W.iN. Among all known weU^?ei?i^ 42 percent were WIN clients and 109 -or 
30 petcent were MDTA. The rJmMndeih^ among all other groups 



studied. 

' Most WIN studf»^v?B^.e married men with children. The women (43% of thS 



if - - -- ■ ■ ^ 



. gr'otip)^were morefUHely to be divorced parents . In comparing families having 
dependent dhildr A a't home at program entry, it is found that both WIN and MDTA. 
averaged ab6ut three children,«per hpusehold as^seen in Table V-14. 



6k ' 



. . •> , V , , , ' • TABLE V-.14'' 

i^N u mber of Children Pey .Fam 'ty • 

.• ■ •. y I - 3 ■., ,,■ 
* " '4' - 5 ' 

6 or more 



wm . 


MDTA 




67% ■ 


76% 




21% 


19% 




12%. 


.6% ■ 


* 



Among the unmarried,, the yo inger members who belonged to A FDC familes 
were likely to be high school dropouts, a Ithoufh recent high school graduates not 
yet oyer 18 could be referred, The younf^^^plf who were school dropouts were 
•generally more Interested In vocational trrftilng than, In educational upgrading. 
However, their academic sklUs were often substandard^ These deficiencies 
were corrected according to need, .motivation, arid ability, through basic educa- " 
tlon programs geared to^^^u^^rt their vocational training and /or to help them 
pass the high school equivalency tes t; the GED. It 'wa s n ot unusual to have clients 
Ivhose only gwC wHle at the Skllll^enter, was to pasjj the GED test because either 
a job ot training, sucffas llcensed^practlcal nurse, required a high school diploma 
or Its equlvale^iw The SklU Center's Basic -'Education Department was highly 
ducces§^ful in GED preparation as the record shows: 

Total number tested: 188 

Number passed: ^ ,135 or 72% . ' . 

Number failed: 13 or . 07% (and completed test) 

Number Incomplete: ^ 40 or 21% 

. . ' ' ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

A basic education program was made ai part of the training component for WIN ' 
cllentfii at the Skill Center, In recognition of educational need. They.were less 
jikely to have had a high school education than were MDTA clienfes, Table -V-15 
compares the highest level of education, attained before program entry for both 
groups.^- . ^ ■ ; - ■■ . 

«• % . • . 

■ .. X TABLE V-15 ___ 

r^TSrEPROGRAM EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT Ot WIN AND J^^MA 

MOBILITY CLIENTS "^"''^ 

WIN MDTA - 




> • 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Pejfcent 


Less than 8th gra^e completion 


16 


10.8 


29 


03.1 


Completed 8th grade but less than 
high s.chool completion ; 


65 


43.9 


226 


24.2 


Completed high school 


67. 


45.3. 


679 


72.7 


TOTAL "v 


148 


^ 160..O 


934 


100. 0 



" . Basic education s^rvlc'es were under- represented In the survey because they 
were not completely recorded In all files or were som^tim^s assigned to the. 
♦'general education" category, which more closely paralleled counseling. On the 
basis of the hard figures that are available for those.who did participate , WIN 



^ ^Among these counjted as 'incomplete, over half (58%) had passing scores at 
the time they left'the program. The remaining 17 persons (42%) had low scores 
. and did not continue with testing because they had. Uttle expectation of passing. 

o ' , ■ ■ . ■ • ,13? ' . ■ ■ ■ 

I ERIC . ' ' ,■ -f-'^tX . ■ ■ 

* 



students averaged about 76 hours -of basic education while MDTA students ^verag. 
45 hours. The number of hours attended ranges, from 10 to over 100. About 79 , 
percent of WIN students received more than 50 hours, compared tu 39 percent for 
MDTA,. Similarly, approximately 37 percent of WIN students received 100 or 'more 
hours of bas Ic educatloi) while 12 percent of MDTA students appeared In that 
category. 

.. - Much of this^time was devoted to general upgrading in vocationally related math 
skil l s tor all cUentr .--:?^7l^iTmtg-ly-3nre-rce^ 
" while many of the students attended for the purpose of earning a high school equl- 
valency certificate. The results for the last group are as follows;: 



WIN 
MDTA 



Less than High School 
Educational Preprogram 

•. 155 



Gained CiED 
During Program 

39 
54 



Percentage oi 
GED Success 

41. 1 

34, 8 . 



The above differences In success^ reflect general differences In policies. The 
expei^ience of the WIN referral agency resuUedJn emphasis on the need for continu- 
ing educational upgrading as v!rell as vocation training for their cUenta/ whose 
programs were planned accordingly, . 

' As the following examples Indicate, Sklil Center staff has observed that the 
personal satisfaction arid self-esteem among students were strongly enhanced by 
educational achievements , as well as by other educational upgrading successes. 
One of the first persons in early programs t6 paSs the GED test was a WIN weldor 
trainee who was so elated that, forgetting his, customary classroom reserve, he 
• threw his artri^ ^^-"""^ a surprised instructor and gave her a hearty, MMjl 



The basic education Instructors found that the school dropout typically underrated 
hlff ability. His experience had convinced him that he was "too dumb" to learn In 
school where he felt that teachers had had little time for him. One trainee, when 
shown the basic math program he would need for welding, said In obvious disgust,^- 
••FractlonsJ Jeez, that's why I qult.school. " After a short period of Indivldualissed 
instruction, he discovered he was very successful and became a diligent student. 
This wa6 observed by Instructors to be a common experience among trainees, one 
which seemed to generate deep satisfaction regardless of the level of Instruction-- 
it was certainly not limited to those working for a GED. 

Typical of the older student who never completed high school was a woman of 
fifty years, who came to the NMU Skill Center for nurse aide training. It was < 
evident to the basic education Instructors that her chances for passing the GED 
-examinations were excellent (on the basis of routine testing); but. she had to Ijje 
convinced. Such a prospect had never occurred to her, she said, and she dldn t - 
want to Interfere with he,r vocational training. She was assured that she was 
indeed capable of doing both and' advised to think It over. After several discussions 
about exactly what was involved,, whe determined to try, passed with good scores,, 
and said, "I never even thought about getting something like this at my age. 1 
know one thing; my family is going to be proud of me and I sure thank you for 
'steering me into It. " By attaining a. GED cei-tlflcate,' she has also become eligible 



for hosWtal training as an LPN, and hence, further employment advancement, 
Her plaW include both. . . 

Anofiher instance of this personal benefits derived from no more than an upgrad- 
ing of basic math skills --bearing in mind that the primary purpdse of the instruction 

-w^sjo meet the requirements of vocational t raining f -was expressed by a young m^n 
who s"ertd4he^ had alw'ays beerf very poor In figuring anything that had to do with 
numbers;\and^a4ather-in-law ri^ver let him forget jt. He tbld UB that on^' of the 

_bfisx j^jjigWjJmt^^ h th e-la-mUy 

played ca»dS r something he^hadja^t been able to do b^^^ 

Throughout the program^ the basic education i^taff observed a behavior pattern,: 
that began'wlth expressions of self-doubt blended with a ml»tu»re of -apprehension 
and hope, yielding finally to sentiments of self^^pproval anB an awareness of being 
on a more e^qual footing with. those having the advantage of being high school 
graduates. 

It Is beliWed, therefore, that-the education component contributed to successful, 
outcomes following training, directly by contributing to the successful completion 
of tralMtij, a\nd Indlrectly .by strengthening a client's perception of hlmaelf as a 
worthwhile Individual with prdven fibility to learn and change.., This applied to 
students in all categories , but was. ^pioire critical for the WIN group whose form^al 4 
education was \so far below that of thfe MDtA population. 

When relocation dec Is Ions and retention I'ates for the grou'ps werecgMffl^Stred, 
an unekpected pattern appeared. ^ A study of^tltiese figures shows thStwIN people 
were less llkeljn to move than MDTA clients; however, further calculations revfeal 
vie little' difference in retention rates between groups; It seems 
actors operating. In decisions to stay In the demand area or.feturn 
:aam6^-r e g a rdle s^---o;tLg^Lou^aifi4lft44o;v. — K-a W IN- frUeflfe-moyed-t-o— 
a new area, he. was just as. likely to stay (pr to return) as the MDTA 
iTables 16A and l6iB) : . ■ 



that tliere is 
ftely that the 



-hohie-ma y be-t 
eniployment in 
clients. (See 



With this ir mllid. It seemed advisable to try to discover why there should be 
such a large difference In mobility rates (40. 3% to 58. 4% for. WIN and MDtA 
.respectively). Onemypothes Is Is that the disadvantaged more often feel they have 
less , to gain anc more to lose by leaving their home area. They seem less wllllftg._ 
N^thaij others to take a\ chalice on the urfknown.' Finally, they sepm to have~a variety 
of personal proplems that block any consideration of moving. If may be that this 
perception of WIN clients Is more a problem of the staff than it Is of the clients. 
Possibly, the re Is a shared lack of confidence between the two, with the esult that 



clients are, not i:> 



trongily encouraged to move. 



» Umong the ^IN aAd MDTA clients, there Is 'a small subgroup" of persons who 
relocated without cash! subs idles from Mobility funds. Because of the nature of the 
system of assignment 60 v-atego^is^es, this subgroup is included in the first table 
comparing the Initial niobility decisions of movers and nonmovers. However, the 



figures given In khe sec 
have a between" group c 
movers only. 



bnd jiable Include only the subsidized relocatees in oirder|td 
)mparlson of ^emigration decisions for employment -bound 



TABLS V-16A 
COMPARISON OF INJTIAL MOBILITY DECISIONS 



Nonrelocatees 

P 

ibsidiaed-reiociLtafiLS.: — 
■ ■ •■■ ' . » 
Unsubsidized r.elocatees 

*Rounding Error 



. WIN Clients 


MDTA Clients 


Number 


Percent 


Number :. 


Percent 


99 . 


. 59.6 


. 339 . 


41.6 




30JL 


487 


- 45.1 


17 


10.2 


143 


13.3 ■ 


166 


99.9* 


1,079 


" 100. 0 - 



TABLE V-16B 

COMPARISON OF REiMIGRATIpN DECISIONS 
(Sub udized Relocatees Only). 

WIN Cliei^ts 
Number Percent 



MDTA Clients 
Numbe r . Percent 



Stayers 
Returnees 

Totals 



32 
18 



64.0 
.36. 0 



313 
174 



64. 3 
35.7 



50 



100. 0 



487 



10.0. 0 



'1 

.A 
1 

■ V .4 



Mr. H. Is a successful WIN relocatee whose case illustrates the burdeh of 
health and financial problems which so often resulted In the need for welfare. Mr._ 
H. has npt been defeated in his struggle for a sound^conaml^ bm has 

face4 and overcome "more than^hls sha^e of poblems; His case history, like 
others^thaNbllowT^fam to Support the theory that having a variety of problems • 
'bars any consideration of moving. In reading the thiree following histories, it will 
be seen that the support of the Mobility counselor In the demand area played an 
important part In the adjustment of the relocate'es. 

Ann L. was one of- three members of her family who partlclapted in WIN 
programs. The father.of this A FDC family, a man in ooor health, >as not worked 
since 1963. Although he graduatec^ from a Title V upholstery course, he never 
found employment, at home and no longer looks for^work. The other family member 
Is currently holding a.job as ah aide In the vocational department of a public school 
in the Upper Peninsula and appears to have a promising future. 

. John T. was unemployed, heavily In debt, and a heavy drln^Sf. ^hen he was ■ 
referred to training by the department of Social Services. Relocation followed 
graduation and continuing help from a Mobility counselor contributed to his present 
success. (Text continued, foilpwlng case histories) 
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CASE HISTORY; M. H. 

M/H. , radio-television repair trainee, hae without a doubt ha'd more thian his 
share of problemsi within the past five years. Although it had been a tough struggle 
in the beginning ^nonths of his relocation, he has made a new life for himself and 
is in the position of enjoying more financial prosperity than he. ever dreamed \^ 
possible. ^ ' 

M. Ht was "tar ti a nd raised in-M nwPiP in, g^nnsylvaaia-^-Sjaa-ll-x^aX-mini ng ' -^ 



town very much like the small town near the cppper mines where he lived in 
northern Mich iga.n. He did not complete high school, but cottipleted his-' GED after 
His relocation. Before his training he worked on a number x>f different jobs, nor.? 
of which offered real security for hsi family of nine. He was' a 'member of the 
Armed Forces Signal Cotps from 1944 to 1946. Before attending classes at this 
Area Training Center, he was an automiobile salesman. He made very little money ] 
on this job and was eventually laid off. M. H. is basically a very industrious and 
aggressive person and he;learned good selling skills while working as an automobile 
salesjnnian. Unable, however, to sell himself into another- job, he had no other al- • 
ternative than to go on welfare. The Houghton County Department of'Social Services 
i^ecommended him for training at the N. M. Skill Center. He was limited in the ' 
type of work he could do since he suffers from 'a mild case of silicosis due to, 
working in the mines. For this reason, he took radio and television repair- traihing. ;^ 
During the tittie of his training, ^a most tragic incident occurred. .His wife died.of 
a cerebral hemorrhage. He tried ev^r^ttiing possible to keep his family together, 
but he had no means of support fpr them and it was necessary that his seven ^ 
' children be left with various friends and relatives. After completion of his training, 
his problems were aggravated by the fact that he wais unable to find emplayment in 
northern Michigan. Ultimately he relocated to lower Michigan in search of good- 
paying job and for medical assistance for his tw'a children who required specialized 
. medicfil care, ' 

' ' '■ , . ■■■ 

Relocation occurred at a time when lower Michigan was experiencing High 

unemployment and layoffs. However,, the lower Michigan coordinator was able to 

make a plea to a major industry on the basis of his prot>l'ems, with the result he 

was hired over several hundred people on their waiting list, 

There was a new hdusing project nearby which was part of the area Urban ; 
Renewal where M. H. Vvas fortunate in obtaining a new. four -bedroom, ranch-type 
home for only $200 down with payments of only $20 per month, Until his house was 
completed, the people he roomed with were very helpful and gave him two month^s 
rent free. Within a very short period of time he had his family together again and 
has been able to^hire a very fine housekeeper to help with the children. Two of his 
children cire afflicted with serious illnessesT that necessitate hospitalization for both* 

M. H, ha^ overcome a real poverty sltu|ition as well as otiter proWoms.- From 
a monetary point of view, this can be attributed to the fact that he. is working aites?« 
noons in the factory and gets mofe television repair wprk mornlngs and weekend's- • 
. than he can handle. The children have all made excellent adjustments and like the ^ 
schools and area they are living ini ' 

M, H. often speaks of the very good training and counseling he received at»the 

■ ■ ■ ■ \- > • ■ 
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Area Training Center but feels he would never live In northern Michigan again 
because of memories. He says his only desire In life Is to give his children a 
decent living- and make life as easy ior th^ as possible.. 



' . CASE HISTORY: ANNE- L.. 

. Anne t.. is /'to our jud gement, the relocatee whose life style underwent the 
.^'r^atest changfe. in^thejeast-a-mbunt Of time. Anne-^^as^ig^yeaw of age at th^ tii 
[ii her move, o Before relocation she wore extreme dress 3 and spend most .pf 
her spare time riding motorcycles. Anne's alder sister lived In a suburb of ' • 
Detroit, and was a strong influence in her decision to move to lower Michigan* ' 
Aside from the fact that Anne had been unable to find employment in northern y 
Michigan afteT graduation, there was a strong family coricern due to the fact 'th^t 
Anne had associated herself with friends considered by the family to be undesirable. 
Anne, a member of a WIN family, gives her reason for moving as the mea.nd of 
making a' living for herself, since her parents axi^ very poor with six other child re n, 
'to support. " • - 

We had some doubts at first that Anne would be hired because of her inslStrnefe . 
upon unconventional attire and her rebellious attitude toward the notion that he^r . 
appearance might affect he r chances of employment. Somewhat to the dismay, of ^ • 
the Mobility counselor, Anne would arrive for job interviews dressed either ih 
slacks or in very short dresses with low necklines. However, after several inters 
views and competency tests, she was hired by a large utility company.. She soon 
gained the poise a-nd self-confidence that, together with her skills, helped he^ to - 
realize that she need not fear personal or finandial insecurity in the future,. 

-aft-a&fei v e , yaluafeto membel of 



"A-nne^ires 



the community was gratifying to those who knew her. She was vibrant and obviously 
much happier than she had been in the past. She told- us of many new friends she 
had made, some of the exciting things she would do at lunch time arid evenings, and 
was, full of plans for the future. 

The lister with whom Anne ha4 lived during the first few weeks after her reld- 
' cation.had begun plans to riiove from the trailer that housed her family of five to 
another area closer to her husband's place of employment. Because of the 
convenience of transportation by bus to her job, Anne did not wish to move. It was , 
her good fortune that a now nearby apartment building was in the completion stages 
and Anne, one of the first. applicants, was able to take her choice of apartments. , 
Although we felt the rent too high for her salary, Anne was not bothered and felt it 
would work out. She began to make sacrifices by taking her lunch to work and 
making her own clothes. Being artistic by nature, she had the ability tb do a lot 
with little in terms of m.aterlal necessities. By this time, Anne w.as well offhei? 
way. She had attracted several very nice friends and was seriously dating a young 
coUege graduate who was employed as a chemical engineer. 

During our first visit to her apartment. It seemedythat Anne had become a 
completely different person within the year slncd her arrival, She thank6d us for 
our patience with her and wanted us to know that If It had not been for the training 
- and relocation assistance, she would have never had these chances. She was now 



excitedly, making, plans fofher wedding, 

Although ho ,'onger employed, Anne promises to be an*asset to her community'. 
She and her husband have purchased a three-bedroom, brick colonial home in a 
suburban ais^a. She and-her sister are often together, enjoying one another's ' 
company very much. Anne is busy painting, reading', and visiting places of interest 
in Detroit^ A strong, desire to cultivate her natural creative talents- will be fulfilled 
when she attends art classes as she is planning to do. 

We feel that Anne's working experience provided her the opportunity to blend 
into a life -style that previously had seemed unattainable, As;she 4earned to 
appreciate and respect the Contributions of others, she learned to appreciate her 
own worth and to develop the 'potential she had always possessed, 

. - CASE HIStORYi JOHN T. A . 

John T, lived with his family in a small rural community of about 600 people " . 

before kis. relocation to lower Michigan, The family home was a duplex in poor 

condition. Unable to.find employment in his home area, he had accumulated almost 

$2, 000 worth of unpaid bills. He had worked in a mine at under ground timbering 

"at one time but wUs laid off and never recalled. Since he had no special skilliS of 

any kind, he was referred to the Area Training Center by thie Department of Social ' 

Ser\fices, In May, 1966, he graduated from a vocational program, jjrepared to hol.d 

his fen in the competetive job market. The fact that he was again unable to locate 

a job in northern Michigan did hot disturb him too much because he had considered 

the possibility of relocating if necessary. He also felt that relocation would give 

his t"wo sons some oi the opportunities not ava'lable to hirh in his youth. 

• '*' ' J > 

~ He obtainesd a good job in major'i industry utilizing his traininig. The company 

offered geod salary, opportunity for advancement, and excellent benefits.- John '. 

has advanced steadily during his seven years with the company,, He foiind a very 

nice threti^ bedroom, brick ranch -type home in a desirable suburban neighborhood 

that was available for a^low down payment. His wife was insistent upon living as 

far away from the city as possible and he was fortunate in finding the ideal location. 

it took them almost two yea-rs to furnish the home since they were required, to pay 

cash for their funiltiire because of the bad credit rating. The project coordinator 

made arrangements for him to consolidate his.bills, making it possible for him to 

establish credit at a later date. Those early months following relocaf ion were 

difficult ones that entailed many sacrifices which ultimately paid off. 

•Before the move John had become ,a heavy drinker. He had been hospitalized 
twice because of an ulcer. After his move, he found himself busy with important . 
things to do. Most importantly, he was trying to save as much money as p|0ssible 
ir\ order , to give his boys a college education. He is determined his boys Will not 
encounter the problems he had in the past. 

Mr, T. recently converted his full basement Into a .beautiful recreation room 
complete with pool table and a well-etocked bar, but says he seldom bothers with 
the alcoholic beverages unless entertaining friends. He considers the Skill Center 
staff to be directly responsible for , making him a successful man and responsible 
citizen. 



He has also been an ins piration to other^ from no'rthe rn Michigan who have - 
moved. He calls oui?. office occasionally^inquire about any relocatees from his 
home area or classmates who might have arrived. We put him in touch with a _ 
friend from-northern Michigan who Uked the neighborhood John -was living m and 
subsequently bought a home in the same area. This illustrates an important point, 
Which is that the success of one renocatee can have an advantageous outcopaes for 
another.* ^ ■ \ , 



WIN and MDtA Comparison, continued ^ ^ 

Work histories reveal that MDTA people usually had enjoyed more advantageous . 
position than WIN clients in terms of preprogram employ.&ient. Table V-17 repre- 
sents only categories comprising three. percent or more of either group. ^ 

rin correspbndencl with occupational-standing, an examination of preprogram, 
hourly wftges for both groups shows only 25 percent of WIN, compared with 45 • 
percent of MDTA, had earned over $2. GO an hour. y 

Table V-18 shows the participation of both groups in the 11 most commonly chosen 
tra ining courses and the total respondent participation./ MDTA clients were more 
like the total survey population than WIN clients. Three courses not^listed accour^ ed 
IcTr if p^^^^^^ of the WIN clie^nts: licenced practical nurse (4. 2%), check-out cashier 
(4. 9%), and small gas engine repair "(4.2%). 
■ turning to po^tprogram employment differences . only one.third of. WIN trainees , - 
left their home areas while over half of the MDTA population were ^^"^--^^ .V. 
general population, movers were found: in a more favorable economic position than 
^^.F^ Th^^ V^^^^^n ..fl.r^Pd in fehe outcomes fo:r.WIN and MDTA,_gMyg:l_ 
ting that their postprogram wage differences may be as much the result of mobility 
decisions as personal differences. 

^x:»tiional training was more likely to be used on the first job in the demand^- 
than thf supply area by a ration of 89 percent to 71 percent in the general population.- 
S relTondfnt J. This compares with 82 percent for MDTA and 77 percent for WIN. 

A similar situation. is found in reasons for leaving first jobs, clients 
more often having been fired or laid off (like the nonmovers) and MDTA more likely 
to have resigned (like the movers). The inference here is that resignation means . 
[he worker has other choices available in the job market. . The picture was 
in last job response proportions for those who were fired or laid off. but was 
reversed for resignations. Here we find almost twice as many job terminations 
attributed to resigning among WIN as among MDTA respondents. Age and sex 
differences hiay account for this reversal.. The WIN group included more c lents 
who were., at program entry, over 41 years old (22%) than the MDTA group (15%) 
Tnd ^ver wice as many who were over 51, Some of the older clients may have sub 
. seSy^ Likewise. 43 percent of WIN clients were female, compared with 

irrrcent of MDTA clients. Women who married were likely to leave the labor force 
to becomd homemakers. It seems probable then, that the higher percentage of 
resignatilhs for WIN (9. 2%) than for.MDTA clients (4. 9%) on the last job are related 
. to age and'sex differences between groups. 
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TABLE V-17 



Sales 



COMPARISON OF PREPROGRAM OCCUPATION'S 

' , ' Wm • MDTA 
— — — — — 7. 0%—-: . . 5. 



operatives 
(except mine) 

Service 

La1>or 

Students. 

Hotnemakers 

Mine Operatives 



4.2 
14.2 

29.1 
23. 2 
4.9 
3.5 
2.1 



3.0 
17.3 

18.0 
23. 1 • 

6.3 
1.9 
4.6 



TABLE V- 18 



COMPARISON OF TRAINING COURSES 
COURSE TITLE > % WIN TRAINEES % MPTA % ALL TRAINEES 



Stenography 
Welding 
Machine Topi 
Auto Mechanics 

4 

Engineering Alde^ 

Surveyor 
Radio, T. V. Repair 
Diesel Mechanic 
Auto Body Repair • 
Tax Assessor 
Electrical Appliance 

Repair 
Data Processing 
AUOthers* 



♦For th^ general population of all trainees, none of the 
accounted for ai many 4e three percent of the trainees* 




2.8 
1.4 
31.0 



i6.9% 
13.8^ 
10*6 
10.2* 

5.8 

3*9 
3.9 
3.9 
3*4 

3.3 
3.1 
21*2 
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Present Ijibor force status for the two groups and for the to(\al population of 
respbndents l9 reporte^ In Tabl« V-19.^ ' 

The 77 percent em|>loyment rate for WIN clients Indicates that member of this 
group, {jreviously depended upon welfare funds, have moved into the labor force 
Itt substantial number^.. Their record parallels that of the more advantaged MDTA 
comparison group so lihat, although they have not erased the differences in their ^ 
r espective occupationi positions, they-have narrowed the gap considerably throi^gh^ 
ATOcational training, educational gains, and mobility. ~ ~ 



I TABLE V-19 '• r 

COMPiARISONi OF CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS 



Unemployed '. 



Trainee 



Employed 



EM.) ■ 


MDTA 


TOTAL POPULATION 


14.8*| -. 


8.5 ■ 


- : .. 9.1 v: 


(21) :> 


(79) 


(137)^ 


o.'o 


0.6 


0.5 


(0) ; 


(6) • 


" (8) 


20. 3 


12.5 


14.2 


(30) 


(116) 


(213) 


65.5 


78.4 


76.7 


(97) 


(731) 


(1150) 


(148) 


(932) 


(1500) 


77.0%* 


90.2%* 


. . 8.9. 3% 



TOTALS 
Ettiployment Rates 

❖Number' of emt)loyed divided by the total numbers of employed plus unemployed* 



One of those who faced a considerable gap was. jim S. , whose- case history 
follows. Bridging this gap was an expensive prodedure} the cost of Jim S. *s educa- 
-tion and training is among the largest investments evpr fostered by the existence 
6i the comprehensive manpower services available through the Skill Center, WIN, 
and the Mobility Project, . Therefore, an account of that. investment and its returns 
follows the case history. * 



' CASE HISTORY; J. S, . ^ 

' . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ' ' ■ 

A well-groomed man of about 36, Jim S, stood ^hyly at the threshold of the 
classroom, head ducked .down iri obHous embarrassment. Hp didn't enter the 
large, plain room wher'e 20 to 30 mien sitting at rectangular tables wete working 
with.open math books and plentiful Supplies of scratch paper, writing, erasing, 
comparing notes, apparently helpiht one another, or checking their problem- 
solving with plastic covered answerjsheets. The instructor, greeted Jim, who had 
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."'"^ registered the previous day, and introduced herself. Whe^i^ey-BhooRTiands , a brief 
ilp^rd glance and smil& reveaUd laugh wrinkles at. the corners of his troubled eyes, 
"la this where. I take some kind of reading test?" I can't read. " The last three, 
words '^yer.e nearly inaudible. "Let's see what you can do, " she augg^sted. She 
told the math group she would return shortly and heard a few "ok's" ?is they conti- 
nued to wofk with concentration. . . 

During their short walk to a small room sparsely equipped with a single table 
; — and two chairs, the instructor assured Jim chat he wouldn't have to try anytKmg KS~~ 
couldn't do, but "she wanted to find out which words he did recognize. "Hardlynqne, " 
. was his answer, He was right. Slowly anid painfully he exposed the extent of his 
reading disability by saying aloud six short sentences comprising a total of 13 words 
that might we U hWe been read with ease by a first grade student. Both knew his 
.performance could hardly be called reading because his rate was'abqut 20 words a 
minute and recognition was uncertain. Twenty years had "elapsed sinte the elemen- 
tary S;d:hool vcays from which he had emerged a nonreader. During the following 
years, his experiences with the world of written words had diminished to a point 
where the sight of words evoked no spontaneous decoding responses but had simply 
faded into an unheeded visual background. His difficulty was not surpirsing to the 
. instructor, but those few moments of evaluation represented an experience so 
deeply dreaded that it had taken all of Jim's courage to agree to participate in a 
program (Title V, Basic Education and Prevocational) requiring an assessment of 
his educational skill levels. He later said that he had viewed, each activity of the 
24 hours since registration as a step bringing him closer to an ordeal, to what 
seemed to him a public and official acknovvledgement that he alone among all these 
men was unable tp read or write. ' . 

Jim had attended:school through, the sixth grade and had married early. He was 

— the father of ten children, ranging in age from four to fourteen, who could not be 

supported by his earnings as a truck driver, at $1. 75 per hour, on jobs that v/ere 
never permanent. He had no vocational skills to offer and lived in a j:ounty where 
the unemployment rate was chronically high. Like all students in the/ ^,ogram» he 
received ADC- U, aid to dependent children for unemployed heads of households, 
welfare. 

In spite of these disadvantages, Jim was a man who' attracted the trust and 
respect of/his community, with results that sometimes dismayed him. One year 
he. had i^^en chosen to serVe on his local school board and at each board meetihg 
. had end^ured the possibility of complete humiliation, should his illiteracy be , 
'disc<^ered. This was a dread that never quite disappeared because he never ktteW' 
who/ besides his "wife, realized that he, could neither i-ead or write,. He habittially 
took what refuge he could in self-effacement and succiBSsfuUy resisted the efforts 
of staff and students to assign him forrnalized leadership roles during^his tenure 
at the training center, thereby. disturbing successive Department of Social Services 
employment counselors, i.ike the students and staff, however, they teamed to 
respect his good-humored integrity and desire for. a certain degree of privacy. 

' This was the man who began a two-year period of remarkable educatipnal 
?i.cc^mplishnient. with two other illiterate trainees who .gradually formed a stable, 
.mutually supi^ortive group with a goal that at fir|t seemed incredible} they wanted 
their high sc-hool equivalency certificates, the GED. Although recognizing the 



potential and stfong motivation of the&e studen<:a, neither the teachers nor the 
Department of Social Services knew whether o ? not thi"s was possible. But tjie 
. latter was able to give the men addltlclual time to used totally inbadlc education 
with vocatlonal sklll training promised ;£oUowlng the experimental period. Thlr .. 
added time was a crltlcal and essential factor} without It, all the, good \5?.IU, desire, 
and guidance In the world would not havie Ijeen. enough. 

Jim spent approximately /e months attending prevqcatlonal as well as literacy 
csti d mat h clasgertgfgiFe-tt-wgB ftetly-a^r^^d-thatrarfun-time basic education plan 

• could be effected which would continue until May 31, 1968, a total of two full years 
. from program entrance. 

The stdry. of. those two years --with tlmSes of discouragement or elation, problems 
met and solved or Unsolved, differences settled^ the sharing with one another, time, 
help. Ideas,: and feelings— is beyond the scope. of this report. But always, there 
was preparation for and progress, toward the goal of passing the five -part GED test 
before thb first of June., 1968, the:date marking the endi of their allotted time. 
Everytl^Mig was used from children's text books (for practice with sight words) to 
a serltesJ of Encyclopedia Brittanlca films on the humanities. The range in all areas 
of study/ was equally wide. On May 31 of that year Jim and his two classmates did 
successfully complete the test at the University's testing center. Their accomplish- 
meiit has remained 'a source of deep satisfaction for them and for all wh^ know them. 

Twl) a«(d a half ftionths later Jim returned to enroll In a machine tool class that, 
started on August 19 and end^d 24 weeks later. . His final report card showed A 's 
for allTmachlne tool skills and a, C In related theory. Evaluations of personal traits 
were above average In eyery category except one which, like related theory,, 
depended largely upon hlis newly acquired reading ability. 

— " .Graduation was a: proud affa ir f or. Jim, his wife"and iamily rmd &^os^MYt^W-- 
amohi students and staff members. This Included the Mobility staff, who had 
alreajiy arranged several Interviews for Jliri, the first with a wis 11 known Industrial 

. maker of heavy equipment In an area outside, of Chicago. . 

|lm again left his iamily for job interviews! He failed to pass the first physical 
when &6 examining doctor reported a birth defect in his back even though Jim had 
nevec had any Indication of back trouble. For the next firm results were. different," 
and he was hired at a plant where he felt he might have an even better chance for 
advancement in the long run. Starting wages were $\. 00 an hour with two hours 
daily overtime. He has'been with the firm for over four years and Is presently a 
tool and die maker earning $5. 05 per "hour and averaging flye to nine hours a week 
in overtime. 

• Until his wife and children joined him In the relocation area, Jim lived with hl|*' . 
slster-ln-law. He found a large home In a rural area and was able to get the . 
necessary loan (refinance its purchase. Rer.tlng was never contemplated. As his 
wife wrot^, "I .don't reckon anyone would reat to'a faiAlly our size. Can't say that 

1 bla^ne anyone. I'd have to think It oyer m/eeif^ " V' 

jlm's wife, Anne, always gave him her full and unqualified support. During his 
training days (In residence at the SklU Center), Jim was horn qnly on weekends 
except when Anne became Incapacitated by severe asthma attacks. For six months 



after beS ginning work in Illinois , he was home much less frequently. Then, the 
family- moved .tb Illinois to find Jim wo.rking ior a three-y^ar period on'-fche night 
shift with all^hr problenis and adjustments in family routine entailed by that situa* 
tlon. During all this timej Anne carried more than her share. of the work of rearing 
a large iamily under difficult circumstances. She did it with grace and cotirage | 
and love, Now she enjoys some of the rewards of their combined efforts, not tht 
ieast being the alinost complete rielief of the asthma with which she and one of the 
children suffered. She says she is ''98 percent better": b ecau se of th e serviceg of 



the\ allergist she now has. Similar se:^vice had hot been available in the hol^e ayefa* 

Together, Jim and Anhfe have achieved success financially and as parents ol " 
children whose place in a productive VQC^ety Is largely secured by employ rii^jfii:t, 
success. Pride in this achievement is shared by the education, vocational! training^: 
and Mobility staff who supplied the ways when legislation provided the.meani ihaj.^ 
made a diflerehce". - , ' ■ ' ' : 

"•' ■ .... ■. ' ■ ■ , . ... ;■ 

A Taxpayer "8 Footnote to tllie Case History of Jim 1^. ? , , 

The persoi\al case history of J. S. is the story of a long and cgstly road .bi^i 
to financial self-sufficiency, l^r., S. and "his family haVe gained a sense of t 
,.wbrth. His employer and the steady growth in his wages testify to the yaluf Jl 
new capacity as a human resource whose* productivity affects the firm and tfhi^; 
economy.^As a property ownfer and a wage ea-rner, Mr; S. is also a taxpa|r!l^: 
Perhaps the S. family could nevef take a dispassionate view of the ; public ^na;|ii§|^^^ ^ 
of his education, training and ^eloceftion. But we believe tfia;t they, as we^Wi^^^ip^, 
taxpayers, would be pleased with the following accounting of public inves tme'^'^ '^^^^ 
them and the public's return on- that investment. - ;v 

Whether the services Mr. S, received had been available or not, the fa 
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would have continued to d raw ^a minimum of $600 per 'month in welfare {tv^M^^^-- ^;^.:^: 
payments during the time of his training. (Figures were supplied by the c4^|«^ 
welfare department in the home comty and are for the actual period of M*> ^ 
ti?a:ihing. The maximum would have been abo^ut $725. ) These payinent© w^M'nof^f;^ 
part of the new investmient cost of the services provided. / ' ; V ^ 



Th'e following is a list of costs during the .years of Mr. S's involyemetltv 
by the Northern Michigan Unive rsity Skill Center records . » 

U loo Weeks of basic and general educ8i:tion:(40 hours per week) 

24 weeks of machine tool training (40 hours per week) . * ^ 

124 weeks X 40 hours = 4, 960 hours 

* ■ - ■ ■ - . ' . ■ . ' 

Current (1966-19^8 average) training costs per training hour: $1. 30 
4,960 X> $1.30 ' = $6,448 

' '2. Diiring machine tool .training, .'weekly incentive payments, subsistence 
^ allowances ahd .travel': ^ • ,v 

$6U 75 X 24 weeks = $1,482 J ; ^ ° 

3, Re loc^tipn Costs: . : . 

$ 62* 00 pre-employment interview tifip to Chicago area 
8'67, 00 relocation of 12 persons 'and household good . 

$929.00 <» • . 
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4. Totals? 



,448^ Direct costs of training 

1,482' InGentlves, subsistence, etc.- 

929 Relocation 

$8, 859 during 2 1/2 years 



tax moneys which were used for this ipurpose were not available for other., 
purposes such as purchasing alternative goods and services or enhancing th? Gross. 
NationaiProduct. How long did It fi^e for Jim S. to free enough tax dollars for : 
aitei^h^tlvfe uses (i.e. , other than the^ltect- support of his family) and to contribute 



so. that the $8,859 of net investmerit in him 



to the value of Gross National Product 
was entirely accotinted for ? 

.. that the S. family did not receive a Welfare payment after they 
supporting, $600 was freed for other uses In the economy. In addition 
Ibutlon to. Gross National Product Is- reflected dire ctlly In his $3 per 
initial waige* (Which, translates into $120. per week times 4. 3 ^eeks per month 
^16 per monthr^v Therefore, in the first eight months of self-s ufficiency, the S. 
family released a minimum of $4. 800 In tax dollars, while contributing $4, 128 to 
GNP. for a total <^f-$8.928. Or $69 more than the total Inves tmeht In his education. 
training, and moblHty, - . • , 

' This estimate df ^n'eight-m ^nth payback period is conservative due to the facts 
that'- I) the lowest welfare figure was used, and 2) Mr. S. reported cjonslderable 
-.overtlnie woik-^at time -and-one -half rates which, for simplicity, wasf deleted from 
. 'the Calculation. Since that time. Mr./ S. has steadily Increasing wa-^es. 

. These calculations also reveal that, even bef oi;e payroll deductions , Mr. S., 
. earned less-j^n stralght-llme wages during t he payback period thar^ hls farftily could 
have collected in welfare payments . In order to make tip the dlfferenc^, he has 
consistently' worked overtime hours. ^ 

Nearly twoa^d a.half years of Intensive effort, almost $9,/i00 in dirVct costs-- 
JBie idea Is more than a little staggering. . Eight months to pay/ back the costs, and' 
a family lifetime for J. S. and his neighbors to enjoy the benefits and to take pride 
ih the Investment and the effort. ^ ■ ' 
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Between MaWh l, 1966 and April b, 1972, the Project directly \ 
interviewed 2148 persons from a diverse service population which consis- 
ted^olMtfTA trainees, .direct referr,als from social service agencies, 
perttfanently displaced miners, referrals from N/YC, Job Corps', 
.Marquette State Pr Is ori,* Vocational Rehabilitatioh Service, etc. Eighty- 
one ^per^ons were jlropped from the research population for reason of . 
death, inckrceration, chronife lnstltutionaUza.tldn, or curre^it military 
service. .,Of.th§ resulting research population 6f 2067 persons, extensive 
questiohnaires were completed for 1500 person^. -The whereabouts on an 
additional 510 persons were determined utilizing secondary Information 
^souyces such a« friends, ielatlvee,. and empldyment service personnel. 

■ . 145 . ^ ■ 



All data for respondents refers to tabulations from 1500 complete and 
4 partially comolelfe Interviews. The overall response, rate was 72. 6 
percenj; of the active population, 

t . ■ ' 

It v<^as found that 60. 3 percent (905) of the respondents were relo- 
catees.^^hile 57. 8 percent of the Mbbility population relocated. With 
an average foUq^-up period of 48f5 months, 60.3 percent, of the 
respondent relocatees Were found to be in their relocation site. 
Secondary SQu;pceiS repprtin^g on 233 relocatee nonrespondents indicate 
a retention rate of 72, 1 percent'for that group. ' 

When only the 852 relocatees^ who had relocated at/ leasts one year . 
prio^ to interview are consideredr it is found that 76/6 percent of these 
relocatees remained in tjhie demand area at least one full year,; In other 
words, nearly 40 percent of all returnqes repaained in the demand ^rea 
at least one year before returning to their home area. 

Data on wages> employment recordsi. and satisfaction indicate that' 
the Project correctly identified those persons in the Project population 
who were most in need of relocation (i, e, , those W4th the lowest proba- 
bility of home area^ employment success), as revealed by the consistant ' 
disadvantage in the postprograrii period displayed by those whp had been 
identified as in need of relocation services, but who did not* subsequently * 
reilocate (as compared with those' idenf;ified as potential local placements ' 
find who did not relocate), 

.Whet^. characteristics of relocatees and nonrelocatees were compared 
with those for the U. S^,,.,:^irapnisiki^^ as reported In Census -based data, 
it 4s found that relociTuon project clients did n^^conform to expected 
migration rated based oh group characteYiscTcs/ In particular, the 
relative age-^sp^cific mobiUtyr rates of. those\over age 24 are considerably: 
higher than the values predicted by Census edtimates. When age /educa- 
tion cohorts were considered, it was found that jper sons under 35, 
having less thdn eight grades of education, were the g:^,oup most likely 
to migrate; anlong those over 35, -there was a considerable deduction iii 
the evidence of ah age /education interaction' effect. 

Aniong movers, high school graduates were the least likely.group to 
becbme returnees. However, high school graduates were also the most 
likely to have participated In the three most highly technical training 
courses, ,and graduates of these courses were found to have the highest 
migration! rates and the lowest return, rates. About 80 percent of all 
high scho6l graduiates remained in the demand area at least one year, x 
while 70 pjercent of the less^educated relocatees remained at least one 

Males were only slightly more likely to relocate than were females 
jln the total population, with a ratio of migration, rates of 1. 1 : 1* 0. 
However, females are only half as likely as males to remlgrate to the 
home area after $pendii'ig one year In the demand area. 
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Although there ..as only a minor difference in the relocation rates of 
married and ;s ingle respondents, those widowed,' separiated or divorced 
were considerably less likely to move.. The latter were also about one 
and a hiiif times more likely to return to the home area within one year, 

'* ' ' ' 'I 

There is a slight tendancy for relocation and retention rates to 
decline/ for persons with more than three additional dependents; both 
rates I'eached maxlriia in the case of three dependents. 

In spite of the severe prepr<^gram educational and occupational 
disadvantages, and a high incidence of divorce, separation or widowhood, 
about 40 percent of WIN truine^s relocated, as compared with 58.4 
percent for general MDTA trainees. When gross retention rates for 
subsidized (i.e. , employment-bound) relocatees are compared, the twp 
groups are nearly identical, Sixty-i-ur percent of WIN subsidized 
relbcatees and -64. 3 percent of MDTA subsidized relocatees became 

stayers.' • ■.■ ' ' . : . . 

About one fifth of WIN trainees and one eighth of MDTA^ trainees 
were out of the labor force ^t the time of the survey* Of those in the 
labor force, 77 percent of the WIN group and 90. |^ercent of the MDTA 
group were employed when interviewed. ' ^ 
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CHAPTER VI 

CLIENT ATTITUDES AND'R?lACtIONS 
TO RELOCATION * 



A. Introduction 



Among the least known factors i'rv relocation is the extent to which movers are 
,net losers when financial gains are weighed against nonfinancial cost. Much 
speculation revolves abound the assumption that relocation often Involves per* 
sonal and social dislocilibn of such severity, that, eVen in the face of a visible, 
and relatively cei tain stream of net financial benefits available in the new area, 
many (or most) relocatees prefer the home area. Hovff^yer. the statement that 
one prefers home must refer specifically to foreseeable het. cost ^nd the subjective 
probability that it will be incurred. At the margin, such aii assessment will^ 
cause some relo^catees to return to the home ar^a. To the 
programs- enhance the quality and quantity of information av&ilable to mobile 
workers, psychic costs may be reduced. \ 

The components of the net personal cost of relocatiim include financial gains 
or losses, psychic costs (anguish, uncertainty, fear of t^ unknown) and pure 
taste factors. There is a tendancy, since psychic costs ^d tastes are closely 
related phenomena, to place both of them outside of the reUm of jiustifiable 
intervention in a free society. Some of thiB reasoning on th\ subject verges on 
the tautological: one has a positive taste f6r that which incii^s fewest psychic 
costs. Hence, even lacking the ethical question, changing dither tastes or psychic 
costs would constitute an inefficient use of scarce resources ih the society* 

Sjaastad has stated the original case with considerable simpUcity, and his 
version will be synopsized at the outset. ' In his enumeration of the private costs 
and benefits, of migratioii (i. e. , those accruing to the. i'^^i^^*^"^^^^^';^' ^.^^^^^^ 

from social costs or benefits), nonmoney ^^^^\^'^tf^^!^^tl^!'lfA^^^^ 

costs (or benefits) and tastes (pure preferences). The Ind v €ual ^^^^f ."^^^^^^ 

weighs potential monetary gains (or losses) from a potential move net of implied 



lAmong those who take this position are: Larry ^jaastad, og cit^^ $^p. 257-2S9. 
and Hans- Joachim Bodenh'dfer, "The Mobility of Lab|)r and the Theory, of Human 
r^pttol, «« Journal of Human Resources > Fall I967,^pi?. 431-448. • 
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psychic costs and within the framework bf his, tastes. The value of psychic costs 
is difficult to monetize, but is viewed as a minor problem since such costs 
"involve no resources for the economy and should npt be included as part of the 
investment in migration. ** He concludes.: 

"Although psychic .costs involve no resource cost, they do affect 
resource allocation. Very likely, more migration would take place 
if psychic costs were 2;ero for everyone. In addition, even if knowl"> 
edge were perfect, psychic costs would explain tibe existence of 
earnings differentials larger than those implied by the moneiy and 
opportunity costs of migration. However, this iexcessive differentials 
would not represent resource misallocation. The optional allocation 
'Of 'resources must take tastes as given, and will differ accordingly 
if^people prefer familiar over strange surroundings. Migration 
incentive traniBfers to compensate for these psychic costs would bjs ^ 
' as inappropriate as transfers to render people indifferent among 
occupations even though strong preferences may exist. "! 

If we translate the abbve statements into the specific setting bf subsidized 
relocation, what would it mean? It seems to imply that although a policy, of 
subsidies to cover th6 monetary costs of a physical relocation and earnings 
foregone during relocation would be appropriate under Certain circumstances, 
extension of the subsidy to, in any way, "buy out" the movers* psychic costs or 
preferences represents a misallocation of resources. Resourpes so' used would 
not represent a net increase in welfare. 

Bodeiihofer repeats Sjaastad*s red^iinition and pursues it in a contradictory 
direction, although it is clear throu^out t^p,t he "agrees" witl|4Sjaastad: 

"Nonmonetary psychic costs how ever*- -of changing froni familiar 
to strange environnients«>cannot- be regarded as genuine costs from 
the economist's point of vie^y, although they possibly appear as an < ^ - 
ixhpediment to mobility; they do not require rieal resources and, 
theoretically, are ra*ther to be interpreted as a rent of location lost 
with the decision to move, a rent which could also be removed by 
perfectly discriminating taxation without ^footing resource allocation. 
However', policy measures undertaken to create compensatory 
incentives so rhobility with regard to these irhpediments cannot in 
any event operate as a means of optimum resource allocation policy. 
Only insofar as indivirlual preferences do not reflect real fact ors 
such as climate conditions, etc., but rather familiarity with envU 
ronment which would soon apply also for any new location, could 
economic rationale justify compensatory support of labor faiobility. " 

This explicit demarcation line, between relatively stable individual tastes and 
factors bf familiarity or uncertainty which are amenable to change through 
experience or education is of major conceptual importance for transfer and 
investment policies, including relocation policy. . 

^Sjaastad, op cit, p. 258, emphasis added. 
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B. Project Response to Psychic Costa / 
. Arising From Uncertainty 

A dialled marginal analysis of trade-offs between monetary and non-monetary 
costs and benefits as they affected migration and r ^migration decisions is beyond 
the scope of this report, However, the necessity to provide guidelines for relo- 
cation counseling led directly to consideration of the information inve,stment 
functio.'.it3 of the Project. These may be characterized, according" to the typology 
of job-aearch-attivities proposed by Albert Reesl, as intensive rather than 
extensive at the individual level. While inputs to Project staff knowledge of local 
and regional emt>loyment and living conditions were extensive in nature, employ- 
ability and mobility planning involved subsidised intensive job and community 
resource search whenever feasible. 

The mechanics of the process (see Chapter I for more detail) included 
continuous sifting of information provided by formal and informaL channels. Both 
dcimand area coordinators and Prbject<«>based placement specialists utilized this 
intelligence to establish personal contact v/ith specific employers and community 
resources operating in the fields of housing, consumer education, personal and 
family counseling and fii^ance. Although the extensive search for potential 
employers and supportive services was continuous throughout the Project, a 
number of employers in. each geographic and skill area served were in nearly 
continuous contact with Project personnel. Such relationships were established 
on the basiis of positive outcomes in a three-way informal 'evaluation system 
which included.the employer. Project-referred employees (and former employees) 
and Project staff. The ability ot th'e Skill Center and other training institutions, 
to supply qualified workers weighed heavily in the decisions of some employers 
to actively seek Mobility clients as eniployees. 2 

\ ' C. Limitations on the . 

^ Analysis of §,oci6-Psychological Factors 

This research cannot provide an assessment of the net effect of the counseling 
and education processes provided in relocation. The use of post hoc measures, 
ill the absence of experimental conditions, provides no guide to what might have 
transpired in the absence of the Project. We have here wo particular basis for 
parceling out portions of good and bad reactions to a new area among causes such 
as motivation, risk orientation, counseling, personal or family stability, or wages* 

•However, no methodological leap of faith is, required' if the question of psychic 
cost is viewed in context. Nor need we resort to the old tautology that workers 



^Albert Rees, "Information Networks in Labor Markets," reprinted from the 
American Economic Review , May 1966-, pp. 559-566, in Burton, et. al. , op. cit. 
pp. 245 "'ZSO. 

2xhis conclusion is the result of inspection of Skill Center files and on-site 
observations by the research consultant. The steady flow of calls frbm out-of- . 
area employers to the Skill Center, requesting referrals on the basis of the 
performance records of previous placements or of word-of-mputh recommen- 
dations, appeared to be a significant routine event. - 
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gA where thelir net advantage lies} therefore, wherever they go U the at, at of 
some het advantage. ^ ... 

But once we have accepted the ppst hoc caveat and sidestepped the methodp- 
logical and logical pitfalls, what can we say about relocation adjustment and 
psychic costs? We can begin by assuming that any relocation Involves a combi- 
nation of persons, places! and investments which has nearly infinite variation. 
In the analyses which follow we hold little. constant, comparing only on the basis 
of a post hoc status, the relocation outcome. If those outcomes were largely 
"negative." as defined by failure to remain In the relocation .site, or If most 
retuifns to the home area were negatively defined on the basis of relative wages 
and employment accruing to. returnees, our problem, admittedly, would be more 
complex. However,, data presented in Chapters VII and VIII do not support the 
"Retutrt Equals Failure" thesis*in most instances,: 

therefore, we propose to ask two relatively simple questions aiid to apply the 
answers to a very prsctjcal problem. The questions are; 

1. Do Indicators of various types of satisfaction differ according to 
relocation outcome ? • 

2. Can we detect gross differences In relocatees' assessmients of 
problems encountered In the process of relocation and .In the ' 
demand area which differentiate theni by outcome category? . 

The practical probleni is: Are relocatees. necessarily subject to over-riding 

* psychic coats ? Its cprrelary is: . To the extent that psychic costs arising from 
fear or lack of information are. encounter ed, what. supportive service strategy 
appears to follow, logically from those which are named? 

To the economist, the concepts of psychic cost and taste are operationallzed 
in the form of a residual. This has the virtue of providing simplicity In economic 
mddel building. However, the elucidation of indicators of what economists call 
psychic costs lies largely In the realm of psychology. .1 

The Soclo-PsycHolog leal Index section of the questidnnalre was originally 
designed for use in the Mississippi Labor Mobility Project by Drs. Joseph M. 
McKenaie and John H. Harper of Mississippi State University, Its original 
formulation included an interpretation based upon Maslow's well-known ••Hierarchy 
of Needs" concept. Unfortunately, the post hoc caveat negated all attempts at 
interpretation In view of the Inability to nqt out factors of time and location. 

However, the specific questlpns used hud been drawn originally frorn st&ndard 
formulations of several other Indlcfes, .Therefore, Northern Michigan Mobility 
Project utilized the services of Drs, Arthur and Jeanne Walker (Northern 

• Michigan University Counseling Center), In consultation with Dr. McKenzie, to; 
reconstruct six subsets of Indicators. These are: 

1. Satisfaction of Affiliation Needs . .' 

Z» Job Satisfaction 

■3, Living Conditions, Education, and; Child Care 

. 4, Self-Concept 

5* Future. Or le|itation • 

„ 6, Life Orientation 




TaW« VI-1 dlspl&ys a summary of the percentages of each outcome category 
who answered. specific questions in the most positive fashion. (See AppendU A 
for questionnaire. ) Starred questions are' those for whic h the most positive 
answer was a "No'U 

The strategy of analysis is a resort to simple distributions of positive answers 

comi>arirtg among outcome categories and between Uidividua I outcome categories 

and all Respondents. It should be recalled thiat OC's 3 and 2 contain only 31 and 

53 respondents, respectively. 

■< ■ . ' 

D. Analysis of Spcio-Psychological Factors 

' • ■ ' • 

The questions involved in the Satisfaction of Affiliation Needs subset refer 
both to actual current affiliations and to the opportunities for satisfactions, arising 
from breadth of. choice in affiliations. Overall, both nbnr eld ca tees and returnees 
ranked higher than stayers in their ratings of satisfaction in friends, neighbors 
and co-workers. It would appear that brief tenure in the demand area may • 
influence the scores for those in outcome category 2, both here and elsewhere, 
there also appears to be a tendancy for long-term returnees* (OC 5) to ranieat, 
or clo&e IST'the top of the groups on most questions (i. e. , Questions 1, 2, 4, 7, 

24, 18).. 

Outcome category 1 responses to this subset pose more questions than they 
answer. They are consistantly below those for long-term returnees. But, 
without some better yardstick, we cannot say that they would be more satisfied 
if they returned home. In fact, one is tempted to ask: "If relocation involves 
such severe dislocation, why are these people 'smiling'?" It is not surprising 
that a few years of "affiliation-building" in a new setting have failed to yield 
satisfactions which match those of nonrelocatees or returnees. But when these 
scores are combined with attitudes toward the demand area (see Table VI-2), the 
most striking aspect of stayers' scores is found in a genefalilack of negativism. 

Part of the answer may lie in other aspects of job satisfaction. When the job 
satisfaction subset is examined, a striking reversal of positions appears. Out- ' 
come category 1 responses tend to rank at or near the top of the scale of 
comparison (i.e.. Questions 8, 9, 10, 19, 20, 21, 22,. 23). In additiort^ the 
absolute differences between outcome categories are widest in the cases of future 
security (Question 21) and sufficiency of current income (Question 23). In each 
case, stayers regularly display margins. as high as_20_and 30 points over other 
categories. 

The final four subsets generally continue the tendancy for stayers to rate 
their current situations and their opportunities more highly than is the case for, 
nonmovers and returnlaes. In particular, long-term stayers. are more likely to 
view the future positively (Questions 16, 21, and 28) and considerably less likely 
to be cynical about life in general (Questions 25, 27, 29)i than are others. 

While, in some cases, long-^tertn returnees continue to score near the top 
rank, the gap between stayers or all long-term relocatees (OC's 1 and 5 
combined) and short- and mid-term returnees (OC's 3 and 4) varies most 
widely In the areas of self-concept, future orientation and life orientation. 
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.The4arge8t 'ab9olut6 differences involvfe comtjarisons of short-tern^ returnees 
(OC 3, N = 31) with otherr.' ' . ^ ° ' 

•» . o . s • 

- To the extent that the at|ritudes 'expressed in these three areas are indicative 
of stiEuble personality cheiracteristics, short- and mid-term returnees emerge as 
relatively unsure of themselves and of theilr envitonrnents, with one outst^rnding 
exception: they rank very high on the current^ satisfaction of a,fflliatioh needs. 
The high job-self-future-iife outlook rank of stayeirs is contrasted with, relatively 
•high affiliation andjow jobrself-future and life outlooks, of short- and mid-term 
returnees./_ ' - > ^ , ■ . • 

. While we. have little basis for deternntining causal and, particularly, temporal 
priority in the composite life or i.entation- relocation outcome r^elktionship, the 
data is highly suggestive. In' t$e work of Blau and Duncan, ^ as well as that of 
Rieger, ^ including his extensive review of the literature, there are strong 
suggestions thai ^ cerjtain amount of changing affiliation (from group to Selfj ^ 
from traditional to changing future goals), may be necessary to a successful 
transition from rural to urban living. ° ; .. . 

' ' ' - ♦ ■ . - • ■ ■ • ' 

If this is. the case, then the possession of, qt ability to develop, a fuijctipnal 
level of job -self- future outlook may be a key ingredient' in satisfactoiii'y relocation 
experiences. In addition, this formulation would add yet another dimension 1^ ^he 
case of long-term circular migrants (OC 5), " who display relatively hlgli affili- 
ation scores^ mid-to-iipper. range self- future -life outlodc sco:;^es, and, as we 
shall see in later chapt6rs, considerable wage and employment advantages over . 
short- and mid-term returpefes. One b^egins tO woif&er if, perhaps, these ' 
circular migrants may be experiencing "the best of both worlds. " . 

<E. Reactions of Relocatees to the Demand Area- f 
and th|B Relocatiojti Experience ^ 

throughout the life of the Northern Michigan Mobility Project, t^edback from 
relocatees'has provided valuable "insight into th(6 pr,oblems which they faced during 
and after th^ move, particularly those of adjustriieint to ah iMj^kmiliar atea^ A ' 
thajor section of the questionnaire dea]|t with reactions to denaand areiaB as well, 
as requesting that ti^e respondent chjiracterize the demand area^s compared with" 
his homte area.' , Tabl^i VI-2 summanizes. responses to a ijumber of th^se questions 
The first three columns of the table comp|ire the answers of stayers with those of 
short- to mid-term returnees combined and those of long-term returnees^; 
Columns four and five separate the returnees who stayed in the demand area'less 
thjan one month and all longrterm relocate^s (who stayed in the demand area one 
year or more; regardless-^ of their current location)". Although the number oi 
short-term returnees (31) is quite small and may make generalization hazardous, 
it was felt that separating. this group was a worthwhile venture, due to the fact 
that on many items their responses varied considerably from those of other 
returnees. Shdrt-^term returnees^ responses to a number of items should be 



Ipeter Blau and Otis Dudley Duncan, Th^ Ame^rican Occupation Styucture i 
(NjeMv York: Wiley, 1967). * 

gRieger, bp. cit. . 150 



TAB,Le\vI-2- .■ * 

SUMMARY OF REACTIONsVrO DEMAND AREA 
AND R^LOCATIOJ? EXPERIENCE. 
N « 905 Relocate es ^ 



City Size 

large . * 
' small • 
rural i 

da! Gi^y Size 
J as compared 

j . . DA SQmeyhat bigger 
DA much trigger 
About the same 
. DA smalleiir 

I Relocate e Found Wa/i 

II A rot with Little 
^touble 



Stayers 



Yes 



rRe\oca|ee Felt Safe/ 

l ifi DA . : 

Yes ' ... 
No 

LFaifriily Felt » . 
| ga^6 in DA 

^ifes 



r 

ml':* 

lERJC , 



41.8 
54.5 
3.8 



31. 5 
46.0 
13.8 
8.^7 



87.6 
12. 4. 



92.1 
. .7. 9 



95.3 
4.7 



Short /Midt^rmV Long-Term 
Retutnees \ Returnees 



/ 



44.2 
$1.9 
3.9 



25.4 
46.9 
19. 1 
8.6 



82.9 

/ 



87.4 
12.6 



81.5 
18.5 



23.5 
53.8 

15.9 
6.8 



85.6 
14.4 



86.4 
13.6 



83,1 
16.9 



' ' '■ill 

■ 'm 



Short-Term jUdng 
Returnees, 



1 51. 7 
44. 8 
3.4 



19.4 
51.6 
22. 6 
6.5 



71.0 

29.0 



80.6 
19.6 



75.0 
25. 6 



'mm 



4*S 



9*ii"^ 



6.'9 



mm 



Characterizations 
of DA * * 



/ 



Stayers 

. 7c Yes . 



Crowded,, . , ^21, 3- 

Confusing \ 9f 8 

llxcltlng . tS.;;) 

Frightening 5. 1 
Strange, 

U'ncomfortable 9t 6 

Fun . 24.9 

Intu resting • 37, 1 

Un|riendiy 8^4 

Noisy : 11.0 

To Mueh Pollution 14. 8 
provides advantages 

. not foustd at/home 53.3 
About the ss^irne 

as home |h mariy 

respect^ 



29.6 



11 things considered, 
was this move to 
your/advantage? 




95.3 



Would you Move Again ? 

Ye£ 
Noi 

Dcmends dn location 



■ If N^, Why? 



53.2 
17.1 
29. 7 



'amily or friends 
hers 21. 7 

Present location good 26.2 
present job good 35.9 
I 6hce is enough 3.9 

At the Time of the Move, 
Hojw Well. do you Feel .You 
Understood al^that was Involved? 



■ . / 
Very well 
Well 

ye*y little 
Not at all 



65.0 
21.8 
9.9 
3.2 



O „uU Iple Answers A Uow ed 
tRJC 



Short/Midter 
Returnees 
</cYe8 



Lonjg-Term 
Returnees 
Yes . 



18. 6 
14.6 

8.0. 

4.5 

22,6 
14.1 
23.6 
14.1 
14.6 
13.1 

32.7 



74.8 




41.7 



31.8 



84.8 



Sho'rt-Terrn 
Returnees 
yc Yes 



29. 0 ; 

9.7 

V29.0 
3.2 
11^,9 
•25.8 
22. 6 . 
22. 6 

/ (^2 1 6 



41. 9 o 



51.6 




36.7 
38.7 
22.6 



53.9 
0.0 

46'. 1 
0.0 



61. 3 
22^6 
16, 1 
0.0 



Table VI«2 Cont. 



Stayers 



.Mobility Services Were ; 

Adequate ^ 
Ina'dequate 



98.1 
. 1.9 



Suggestions for Additional 
Services or Emphasis 

■ •/ . • ■■■ 
Hbusing Referrals 20.6 

7 Orientation - 3.5 
Medical Service 

Referrals v 5.1 
Orientation to Schools 4i 5 
A««istance'in Applying 

»r ..]Loeal Social 
. i Se:;"'* ■ as ■' " - 2.6 
kore 'f irsiely Deljlyery , 
/ ofGrfeints . /' ' ' 5.-4/ 
' Family Counseling 3.3/ 
Aid in Solving Problems / 
Arising in the Prcjbess 
of the Actual Mo 10./6 



Short /Midterm 
Returnees' 



98.3 
1.7 



9.6 
0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

y ■ 
1.5 
0.0 

2.0 



Long-Term 
Returnees 



98.3 
1.7 



10.6 
0.8 
3.8 

3.0 

2.3 
1.5 

3.8 



Short-Term Long-Tern 
Returnees Relocatee 



96.' 3 
3.7 



16.1 . 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.2 



98.6 
1.4 



19.3 

-3.1 

4.8 
4.1 

2,8 

5.1 
3.2 

. 10*0 
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viewed with caution since their brief stays in the demand area may as well be 
the caMse as* the effect of some of the problems which they expressed* 

Relocate'es were asked to characterize the si^e of the relocation area as well 
as to compare it to the home area. In general, all returneeSs characterized the 
relocation site both as large and as much bigger than the l^ome area more 
frequently than 'aid the stayers. However, short-term returnees did not establish 
a consistant pattern in this regard} ifhey were also mor« likely to characterize 
the demand area as being about the same in size as the home area. 

Generalizatix>ns concerning size of the relocation site may not be as important 
to felocatee adjustment as the, specifics of coping with unfamiliar situations and 
places. Short-terrn returnees were more than twice as likely to indicate that 
they had difficulty finding their way around the relocation site as long-terixi 
returnees or stayers'. Nearly 20 percent of short-term returnees indicated that 
-that they did not feel safe in the demand area and a, quarter of those with families . 
indicated that their families did not feel safe. While all returnees were more 
likely than stayers to express these problems, the difference between stayers 
and short-term returnees is particularly marked. * 

Relocatees were read a list of terms which they were told are amopg the ways 
that others have described the relocation sites. They were asked to respond yes 
or no to the question of whether they would characterize their relocation sites in 
these terms. In every case of a term which would be generally viewed as a 
negative assessment, short-term returnees were much mor^ likely than others 
to so characterize the demand area. These include: crowded, confusing, 
frightening, strange W uncomfortable, unfj^endly, noisy, too \much pdllution. 
They were also considerably less likely than others to characteri2;e the relocation 
site as a place which provided advantages not found at home. 

. • ' ' ' ^ . . . ... ■ . ■ • • \ 

A number of the negative aspects of demand areas are beyond the reach of 

Mobility staff , i, e, , pollution, noise, crowcling.\However, returnsos' responses 

to other items indicate directions Which demand aVea or pre-relojcation counseling 

might take in order to alleviate distress arising from unfamiliatity. Returnees 

were confused in the new demand area; short-t'erm returnees -were particularly 

likely to regard relocation as a frightening experience\ '^ey felt strange and 

uncomfortable. In particular, short-term returnees and\^l returnees character- 

yized the Qw».iand areas as unfriendly. While much may be a^compUished ^.rior 

\o relocation in counseling potential relocatees as to what they, may expect to find 

m a new area^ many of the problems expressed by returnees appear to indicate a 

need for continued access, to. counseling and jsupportive services u^<m arrival in 

theXdemand area. The^friendliness or helpfulness of a supply area cbunselor can 

do little to ease feelings of friendlessness once the relocatee is in the demand 

area.-.^ • ' . ' . " ; ■ 

In y^iew of these considerations, it is nbt surprising that barely half pf short^i^x 
term returnees indicated that they felt that the move was to their advantage, all 
things cohsidered* Nearly, three-quarters of all short and mid-term returnees 
characteri^s-ed the move as advantageous, and more than nine out of ten long- 
term relocatees responded ir. the affirmative. In addition, short-term returnees 
were more than twice as likely as stayers or long-term returnees to state flatly 
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that they wpuld not move again. In elaborating the reasons fo,?r a negative response, 
8h0Tt*.term returnees were almost equally spilt between ties to family and friends 
and^-to satlsfectory employment on their present jobs. All those who returned to 
the supply arei In less than 12 months show a similar pattern of responses. 
• However, stayers, long-term returnees, and long-term relocatees give a wider 
variety of responses. Long-term returnees were particularly likely to nientlon 
present location which, dftcourse, is the supply area, and were remarkably less 
likely than others to cite family or friends as a primary tie to their present 
location, , 

. In retrospect, short-term returnees were disinclined to indicate that they had 
very little or no vinder standing of the problems involved in relocation at the time, 
However, In no outcome category did less than 80 percent of the respondents say 
that they had understood the problems Involved. Similarly, all groups gave a 
very high rating to th^ adequacy of the Mobility services received, ^lyen. short- 
term returnees rated Mobility services adequate over 96 percent of the time* ^ 
All other groups exceeded a 98 percent rating. 

In spite of these very high ratings on overall adequacy, former relocateeS did , 
feel that their personal expferiences were indicative of a need for Additional 
. services or changes In service emphasis. As anticipated, housing problems 
were those most frequently mentioned, with one out of five stayers a?id long-term 
relocatees naming this as a problem, it is Interesting to note that short-term 
returnees did not mention, and short and midterm returnees combined seldom 
mentioned, the following Items: orientation to transportation or school systems, 
referral to medical or dental aid, assistance In applying for local social services, 
timely delivery of. grants, family counseling. 

In fact, relocatees who returned W less than a year are decidedly lis ss likely 
to name problems than are those who stayed one year or more. It Is possible 
that the difficulties of adjustment for short and- midterm returnees were of such 
a complex, and perhaps bewildering, nature that at the time they would not have 
known what to ask a counselor who simply volunteered aid. In retrospect, this 
may be translated Into a s6nse that there was nothing that could.have been done to 
salvage the situation. 1 ^ 

Those who remained for longer periods of time In the detnand area named the 
following specific problem areas as In need of additional attention: transportation, 
assistance In applying for local social services, additional family counseling, 
3 percent each} orientation to local schools, 4 percent; medical services, more 
timely delivery of relocation grants, 5 percent each} aid in solving problems 
prising in the process of the actual move, 10 percent. 

It appears that the most outstanding problem areas named by all groups could 
' be characterized as logistical: this mechanics of transporting family and house- 
hold goods, 'i;he organization and delivery of grant payments, and the task q( 
locating and securitig adequate housing In housing markets characterized by 
severe shortages. These three problems would seem to be less amenable than 
the others mentioned to alleviation through the simple disbursement of information. 
Instead, the need for the persortal intervention of supply or demand area coun- 
selors in what may be a crisis situation requiring direct action, and the provision 



for ftccesf to complex information 'networks , in Implied by the data and strongly 
supported by the combined anecdotal experience of relocatees and demand area . 
counselors* 

The following two case histories were included as examples of failures to 
adjust to relocation and describe some of the difficulties met in the demand areas* 

' Sinqe these studies were submitted as follow-up reports .soon after the . 
relocation^experieu'^ei the research staff was curious to discover the present 
outcomes as compared to the out).ook.f>resented at that time* The results of the 
riecent survey are appended to„ the original case histories. 

• ■ 

CASE HISTORY: G* D. 

In midwinter of 1969, G. D* , 34 years of age, arrived in Detroit in an 
automobile one year older than himself with his wife, five children, and a large> 
amount of determination* Once before he had quit a god^rpaying job in Lower 
Michigan to return to his home area in the Upper Peninsyuta only to find the 
promised employment not available. Although solvent at the time of the return, 
with no employment the family soon found itself on tihie U.P. welfare rolls. 
G. D. vowed that if he was ever to save enough money to bring his, family back 
to Lower Michigan, he would never again^leave. , 

Through the efforts of his county Social Service Bureau and the Labor Mobility 
Project, a job was, obtained for the subject at & very substantic^l $4.47 an hour 
in Detroit; Upon learning that the job was available, the family. made immediate 
plans to relocate. Mr. D. applied for Mobility assistance, but his new enthu- 
siasm would not allow him to wait for its processing and ha moved his family on 
borrowed money. 

Due to various troubles with his . antique auto, it took the family three days to 
complete a trip that normVlly takes about 10 hours. Since there was no heater in 
the car, it was necessary to spend the nights in motel rooms and these unplanned 
bills quickly depleted the family funds. When they arrived, they had not eaten in 
five hours, and they had a total of $3* 17, but they felt their problems were over 
because they expected to stay with the wife's parehts for a few days untii the 
Mobility relocation grant arrived. 

': Much to Mr* D. 's surprise, the family was refused entry to the in 'law's 
home since it seems his conduct while in the area bei^ore had been much less 
than exemplary. Apparently his taste for alcoholic beverages and his. inclination 
to fight had created numerous problems in the past. When the subject admitted 
they had good reason for their decision, but asked why it was necessary for his 
family to suffer, they relented enough to keep the wife and childi'en for one night 
only, but he was not accepted* This necessitated his sleeping in the car, which 
now had four flat tires his first night in Detroit. , 

Until the arrival of the Mobility check, food and shelteriwas provided by the 
Salvation Army and friends. When contacted by the Home Oi*ientation Assistant 
one month later, the family had made significant gains« having acquired a station 
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wagoh thatwas only 10 years old (25 years younger than their original model), a 
television set. some household furnishings, and an adequate, but very modest 
apartment, : 

Sin months later a frantic call^lor help from G. D. , stating that the police ^ 
were a'fter him, necessitated our help in obtaining legal assistance. Investigation 
determined that he had accumulated a large number of traffic, violations, varying 
from drunk driving to driving without an operator's ltc.ense.. 

In spite of these difficulties, which were cleared up by the attorney, Mr. D. 
indicated that he has a different outlook on life since he is again working, and he 
feels that the experiences of the past three years have given him the motivation 
to make the necessary adjustments to become a more Responsible husband, father^ 
and citizen. There have been some adjustment problems involving the school 
age children, but G. D. felt these would be resolved after the purchase of a home 
in a better neighborhood. . 

A few weeks after this contact, his local U.P. Department of Social Services 
notified .the Mobility Office in Marquette that Mr. D. had;,been fired from his job 
when he refused to do work of a type he claimed he was not hired to do. He is^ 
now once again back in the u'pper Peninsula, living on Unemployment Compensation 
with ho job prospects and it appears his future, like niuch of his past, will be 
spent on AFDC. . 



It ^ias found that Mr. D. did return to living on vi elfare in .the Upper Peninsul 
of Michigan for 30 months. However, he has remigrated to Detroit where , 
relatives and friends knew of job openings and is presently employed again as 
a pattern maker at $3.75 an hour. Although there are some signs of restiveness 
(absence from work because he "just didn't like working") and he receives som^e/ 
type of welfare assistance, there are also indications of better coping abilities: 
the family arrived in more stable circumstances than those described in his first 
venturej'he is resolving his housing^difficulties by pUrchasing'a low-cost home; 
he has experienced both the impossibility of findjiig work in his home area and 
the apparent need for his skills in the demand area; and he S<;ates that he likes 
this job. We were pleased to find that a more hopeful future 1^ possible than 
was predicted three years ago when the report was submitted. 

CASE HISTORY: L. G. 

L. G. graduated from an MDTA machine tool set-up course on July 27, 1970, 
with a good recommendation from his instructor as a skilled worker, but with ^ 
some problems in drinking. During interviews with the Mobility Project counselor 
prior to graduation, he expressed an interest in relocating to the Fox River Valley 
area (WiscoT«?in), . 

He was interred to the Northwest Engineering Company in Greeh Bay, 
Wisconsin, for an Interview the first week In August and was. accepted for, employ- 
ment pending the results of a physical exam. Howeveif, he also applied at the 
Wisconsin dear Company and upon hearlng that his medical report at Northwest 
Engineering was questionable, elected to -wait for word from Wisconsin Gear. 



With the passage of a few weeks, and no call, he made an additional trip to 
Milwaukee to seek work« Whilo there, he made little effort in this direcjtion and. 
returned to Upper Michigan. 

About this time, he was informed of several job opportunities in the Fox 
Valley, and on August 26, 1970, accepted employment with the Kurz and Hoot ^ 
Company in Appleton for $425.00 a month as a machine operator trainee. 

He proceeded to do a good job and expressed interest in finding housing for 
his family as soon as possible. Knowing this would be very difficult, the Green 
Bay Mobility counselor advised him to wait a few months until he acquainted 
himself with the area and could tell his family what to expect. In this way, his 
oVyn period of job probation iand adjustment to work would also be complete. 

His wife became impatient with this idea and came down to AppJLeton to look 
for housing herself. Upon looking at the newspaper and seeing the prices, of 
apartments and houses, she announced it to be an impossible situation and advised 

L. G. to quit and come honie. 

• ■ ^ . ■ •. • . 

In the meantime, the project counselor had spent several days and doiie much 
research on a solution to this problem of housing a family of five within walking 
distance (if possible) of work at a reasonable price. The twin options of feder- 
ally subsidized apartment housing and local low-cost apartment housing were ■ 
finally at hand. All that was needed was the filling out of forms or the decision 
on a unit and the job would be accomplished. 

At this time, we received a call from' the employer announcing that L. G. had 
quit his job and returned to Michigan. Though we had kept in^^^constant touch with 
L. G. and his wife, the employer had decided that hiring L. G. represented too . 
much trouble and risk. So all the counselor's expense, time, and trouble were 
in vain. L. G. continues to seek work near his home in Michigan, but there 
appears little hope, as he veil knows. , 

This case study reveals several of the factors which called for the earliest 
possible implementation of the "Skill Center'' concept at the training center. 
Some of these factors are: 

, 1. A longstanding drinking problem and a tendency to irresponsibility 
may have yielded somewhat to the, counseling at the Skill Center. 
These habits, had a definite effect on his. wife, causing her anxiety 
when L, G. lived away from the family. 

2. The extreme difficulty encountered in finding adequate housing / 
for this family of five in the neighborhood of his employxtient. 
Much was learned; in the search, but too late for L, G. and his 
family. The Skill Center •ct)uld have helped by orienting such a 
family to the difficulties they must expect in their relocation. 

3. There are other factors— Ijess well defined— in the area of 
personal judgment which need more careful assessment on the 
part of the area counselor, and can only be refined by experienc^e. 

»!< >!4 »!<»!( »!<»!<»!( >|4 >!« i{< »!( i!< »!« »S< i{i »!< »!< 
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The .research study presents a better outcome for L. G. than was expected. 
Although he. did not return tb the Green Bay area, L. G. has .been steadily 
em{>loyed ever since his return as a pulp cutter at $3. 00 an libur— for four 
months at another U.P. town, then in his home area. He seei^ns to havivno 
Illusions about the limitations of this type of employment since\ he stated that 
he doesn't believe it provides him a sepure future and that he v^.ould relocate to 
a better job. He is able to support his family without pMic assistance, and the 
evidence throughout his report is that he prefers outdoor work in a rural area. 



F. Summary 

It appears that relocatee stayers rank lower than others in the 
satisfaction of affiliation needs, but generally higher in termk of job 
satifsfaction, living conditions, self-concept, and life and futuWe 
orientation. Long-term circular migrants rank in the mid-tpl^upper 
ranges on all such scores, , <- 

When negative feelings were expressed concerning the demand 
areas, they tended to focus upon problems of unfamiliar ity ratl^er 
than outright rejection. Over 96 percent of every relocatee gr6up 
rated project s,ervices as adequate. ' 



: The primary relocation problems encountered were logistical : 
problems which required access to complex Information networks 
generally unfamiliar to relocatees: negotiations for the physical\ 
relocation, organization and timely delivery of grant payments and 
securing housing in. urban markets cha racterized by severe shortages. 
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CHAPTER Vn . . 

» . . 'I- 

pESCRtPTION AND ANALYSIS OlF WAGES, EMPLOYMENT, 
AND LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION IN THE 
POST PROGRAM PERIOD 



A, Introduction 

In the preceding analysis, associations between mobility and preprogram 
status could be assumed to work in only one direction- -that is, preprogram age, 
education, wages, etc. , might cause differences in mobility, but could not be 
caused by mobility decisions. ; Now, however, we will be dealing with associations 
where both the origin and the direction of influences will often ;be open to question.: 
The fact of migration, (or the decision not to migrate) combines, with changing 
economi? conditions, and the effects of time on family life cycles,, career paths, 
and many other variables, to produce varying wage and employment outcomes. 
' In this /section, we shall be examining the simple distribution of these economic 
outcomes with mobility decisions anfVoutcomes. Readers prefers a niore " 
precise and complex analysis may wish'to' turn tuf''Jthe.tiiviltivariate analy 
presented in a following chapter. It should be noted, however, that most of the 
results presented in later econometric models are simply a. further elaboration 
of trends visible in the tables presented here. 



B. Training and Mobility 

The postprogram period v^as mkrked by considerable occupational and wage 
mobility among respondents* Since part of this is attributable to the manpower 
training experienced by most of the client population, we begin the examination 
of employment by looking at training and mobility. Table VII- 1 summarizes the 
record of mobility 'and demand area retention for each of the eleven courses 
which accounted for more than three percent of rest>ondent trainees. Four 
.courses (office occupations, welding, machine tool, and auto mechanics) 
accounted for just over half of the trainees. 

There seems to be a pattern of higher mobility rates among the most tech- 
nically trained respondents; data processing, tax assessor, engineering aide, 
and machine tool operator, These also display the highest long-term relocation 
rates and have the highest proportion of stayers. 
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The migratlon and retention rates of WIN trainees lend themsWes to further 
Interpretation on the basis of this trend. ■ The proportions of all trainees in these 
four courses as compared with WIN clients are: 

V ' ; of % of 

' WIN ' ALL TRAINtes 

. ■ ■ ■ \ 

. data processing 1.4 3. 1 . \ 

engineering aide 1.4 5.8 

. machine tool . . ^ 10.6 

tax assessor ' 0. 0 ^ , . 3.4 



To the extent that possession of a skill which Was in high demand in relocation 
sites had some independent influence upon initiaiL mobiUty decisions (or options), 
the lower initial migration rates of WIN clients may be a fuijction of differences 
in skill. level or access to training, 1, However, the lack of difference in demand 
area retention rates of WIN and MDTA subsidized relocatee 3 becomes more 
remarkable under these assumptions. 

Although the office occupations group has a . low mobility_ra.te,: itjranks Jiigh,_ 
on retention measvires.(a pattern reflective of that for women in general, among 
respondents).. The lowest rates of migration and retention are associated with 
either: 1) training in an area which is characterized by employment in small 
ei^tablishments such as may be found in nearly every home area (e. g. , auto. 
mecha,nics, radio and television repair, auto body, (electrical appliance); or 
2) training in a skill which has recently become an asset in the Upper Peninsula, 
due to several huge long-term mine and harbor construction projects (i. e. , 
welding, diesel mechamc). 

All respondents who had training were asked if they used it directly on their 
first postprogram j°obs. Responses are summarized in Table Vll-Ii, Persons 
trained in auto body repair, for instance, had the lowest rate of mobility (44%) ♦ 
but one of the highest rates of use of training on first job in the home"area. This 
corresponds with the goal of hot relocating those who had substantial chances of 
tismg their skills in the home area. Data processing trainees' had the highest 
mobility rates, as well as one of the greatest absolute differences in use of ■ 
training.' SimilarlV, the high long-term relocation rate (77%) among machine 
tool train^ees may be linked to the wide initial difference in opportunities to 
utilize training, although many eventually returned home. 

The training-related employment prospects for office occupations trainees 
(who were almost exclusively female) would appear to have been nearly eqjial 



lOiven the incidence of initial educational disadvantage anaong WIN clients, 
it is possible that at some point (i, e, , either the referral or training agency) 
they were systematically screened out of these courses. Most of the training 
of tax assessors, data technicians, and engineering aides was not done at the 
Skllt Center. Other trainings titutions were not in a position to provide the 
necessary educational upgrading in tandem with vocational 'training. 
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USE Of VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
ON FIRST POST PROGRAM JOB BY 
TRAINING COURSE AND LOCATION OF JOB 




Training Course 
TiUe * 



%Qi reapdndent trainees stating training 
was directive used on first lob 



Job! in /Honrte 
^r6a 



Job in Deman 
Area 



63.4 
54.6 
80.0 



70. B% 



82.5 
84.2 
93.« 
79.3 



Stenography ,. t .. . 

Welding 

Machir^e Tool 

Auto Mechanics 

Engineering Aide 
Surveyor 

Radio, TV Repair 

Diesel Mechanic 

Auto Body Repair 

Tax Assessor 

Electrical ApplUmce" 
Repair 

Data Processing 
All other courses 
TOTAL 

^Elevenlargest courses account fo|ti 79. 8% ot respondent trainees. 
None of the^se 22 courses account as many as 3% of trainees. 





88.7% 



lii supply and demand areas. ,Howe(ver, opportunities for steady emplayment,' ; 
differed substantially between areas. While this is the case in most occupatiojiB, 
the discrepancies in mean percentage of labor force time spent unemployed (ahd 
seeking wbrk) iare particularly larga in "female dominated" occupations. For 
instance, office O'-cupations trainees' mean percentage time unemployed (exclu- 
sive of time spent out of the labor force), v^as 10 percent for thos$ who relocalted 
and stayed, 39. 6 percent for processed nonmovers, and 14. 1 percent for loc^l 
placements. Comparable figure's for auto body trainees (who also reported 
nearly equal training -related employment opportunities In home and demand 
areas) are 10. 2 percent for^relocated stayers, 22 percent for processed non- 
movers, and 4, 9 percent fdr-lbcal placements* 



CASE HISTORY: vGARY C. ' : .. 

• ..... p . ' ■ * - . . 

Gary C, Is one of many successful relocatees who could not be directly 
interviewed. The reasons for his unavailability for Interview are rather 
remarkable. .' ;. . ' r 

Ga^y Is from a rural mining town in the Upper Penln^la of Michigan. / Upon 

\ graduation from high school, he was undecided about his future, so he followed 

' what seeiched to be a logical pattern: he went to work In the jminesi HOweVer, 
kter a year of thls^Gary was not satisfied with the job, or v|ith a future Working. 
i:^dergrottnd. He w«nt to the local MESC office and explained thl8,/and since a 
cokege education was out of reach for him, he was accepted Into the ohe/year 
MPtA Civil Engineering Alddf pirbgram.at Michigan Technological Univei-slty. At 

•the sime time, Gary was offered a promotion and wage increase on his iob in th^ 
mineS; He had a decision to make: should he remain in th> mines with/ the high 
but Pj6^slbl)r temporary wages this Included,- or should he chance taking/a shot at 

■ a whole\new field? It wa!a| a perplexing decision, and the one he nliade Ijaet 
lite,iaily changed his life. i 
• / Gary Entered the MDTA program and Settled down to a year's cdnclentrated' 
study in\hk field of Civil Engineering. It was not easy for Gary, who/had. been 
out of schod; for a year, tjut he applied himself and graduated numbeif one In his 
class. " \ 

Aft^r graduation, he accepted employment with the Westetn Coritiracting 
/company in Sl6ux City, Iowa. Recently married, Gary had no mon^- to move 
/ himself and.hlsV'i^® *° ^^'^^^ However, the Mobility Project niade Jnoney 
available for relocation assistance. Gary was then able to begin*6n^ployment in 
his chosen field. \ ° «. 

Much has happened since these opportunities w6re made avallajile to Gary in 
1966. He started out as a planner-estimator at $850 a month In 1,966, He has at 
various times been on loan to other engineering companies* He his traveled all 
over the world In his work. Upon returning f:eom ^^p^^ecently, Gary made a 
bid for his cbmpany for the job of building a bridge in Argentina, f The company 
won the bid and Gary is presently directing the operation in Buenbs Aires. 

. (Information suppllerby subject's parents and confilfmed by |nobllity files, and 
MESC records. ) 



, C. Occupational Mobility > ■ ,• V . 

•\ .Tx>aininjg*&nd, geographic mobility vyere followed by considerable occupational - 
mobility. Table VII" 3 summarizes the last known preprogram occupation for all ' 
respondents'who had worked Outside of .the home, and the first podtprogram ^ ,■ 
occupation. Due to the Jchange in the number of persons reporting a job*-(l, 348 
prior to the program, ^1,446'sinc.e the program). Column 6 compiares changes in 
the prdportibn of each group by occupation, rather than changes in absolute 
nunibers. ' 

With some exceptions which reflect Idiosyncrasies of the economy ln° the home 
areas. Table VIi73 indicates dramatic upward mobility, in terms of\job compleicity 
and socio-economic status indicatots. Seniiskllled and unskilled categories had' 
the largest proportional decreased I laborers, household se,rvlce, operatiyeSj» 
farmers) while technical and skilled 'occupations showed large gains (professional, 
technical, clerical, craftismenj and foremen). 

The decline of nearly 35 percent in the proportion reporting service bccu- 
patiotissmay be soniewhat misleading. As previouslyTreported, many youths who 
entered training did so after experiencing short-ter|3fL4e?dend employment as 
seasonal workers in tourism,' as gas station attendants, babysitters, etc. These , 
jobs, while predominantly classified as service occupations do not represent the 
sort of expanding service sector employment which dominates mbst^rrent dls<« 
cussions^of manpower needs and ecoiiomic development.. 

Postprpgram service occupations are, however, predominantly of the sort 
which fill the service sector "expansion gap": niedical services* repair, custo- 
dial and housekeeping, water and wildlife conservancy, skilled and semiskilled 
fojDd services . In addition, a numiber of occupations which are often l90sely ; 
referred to as "service" are classified differently in the system used here. 
These include medical techniclahEi, cgimputer programmers, and technicaV clerks./ 



Table VII-4 displays the distributions iof last or current occupation according 
to location. Home area occupations are nbw dominated by craftsmen and • / 
. "Operatives. This i& due in part to the rising availability of supply area employ- / 
ment in structural and piining crafts in recent years." ^ 

iifoweveir, in thct preprogram period, only about 9 percent of all respondents 
had been craftsmen, , and most lacked the skills or experience to take such new . 
jobs« in the context of Tl'n^tition within the inter staie construction labor market, 

* Demand area employment wa's dorbinated by craft And operative occupatiphs, 
with professional' and techtrical a strong third. Th^largest relative difference 

■ ^between home and, demand area occupations is in the technical field, where 
° demand area jobs are over two and, one half time^ ad likely to be found. Hotne ' 
a^rea workars are more likely to work as laboilerXand service workers* 

* *■ • \ : ' •' ■ . ■ ' .. 

V • CASEHISTORXt HENRY M. . . ' ' ' 

V Henry M. was one of those who at the age of ^4 suddenly fbund himself with- 
out a job duQ to the closing of the mine in 'which he was employed.. He had silent 
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COMPAPISON OF LAST JOB PPIOR TO TRAINING 
WITH FIRST JOB FOLLOWING TRAINING 
BY MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 



Occupational 
! Category ■ 



Last 

Preprogram Occupation 



t ■ il 
♦ • 11 


Number ^ | 
" (2) 1 


— • - ■ ;j — ■ ■ 
6/, 

(3) 


(4) I 


\ 

r ^ 

(5) 




Professiohal | 

TArVinieal ■ il 


22 j 


\ 


176 I 


12.2 


' +663.0 V 

' V 


Managers 
Pr6prietors 


20 . 1 




24 




+\^1^*3; '•] 


Clei^icat 




6.2 \ 


t. I 

193 


13.4 


+116.0 


Sales ' 1 


■■■51 


3. 8 


». - — ' 1 

16 I 


1.1 




! Craftsmen & 
Foremem | 


114 


i '.-■^ 


■ '354 .. 1 


24.5 


1 +188.0 










22.7 


- 11.0 


Operatives 


344 7 


p 25.5 


r-328 


Laborers 


1 \39? . ^ ; 


1 * 

29.6 




1 , i 


- 66,9 : 


Household^ 
Service 


L — — u 


1 


. 1 


1 0.4 


- 60,0 


Other 
Service 


1 ^ 

29i, 


21.7 , 


20$ . 


1 V 
1 14.2 


- 34,'6 


Farmers, 
Farm, 
.Managers 


f- — '-^^ — 

II \ 

8 A 


0.6 ^ 


/ . 

.■/..• ■ ■■ 

2 

. ,. i, - ■■■ 


1 0.1 


— p- 

i ^ 
- 83. 3 


TOTALS 


1348* \ 


100.0^ 


'1446'*. 

I 


1 - 100. 1^ 

1 '■ 1 ■ 


.! 



First 

Pp'stprogram Qccupatior^ 




Chknge in 
PTOtJortlpn 



® lri each case, only person^ who held a jdb in relevant time period are 
included. 

''Percent ttiay not total 100</c\due to rounding 
«5<Col. 5 - Col. 3) -f- Col. St 
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Professiona 
arijd Kindred 



TABLE Vn-4 



/ 



OCCUPATIOKOF L*AST POStPRCXJPAM 
JOB BY LOCATION 



Home A rea 



, Tecliinical, 



Managerial 

CUrical/^ales 

.* . • 
Craft 

i 

Operative 
Laborer 

Household Service 
Other Servic 
Farm 

TOTALS 
Grounding erif olr 



Demand Are» 



(albsolute frequency),^ (absolute frequency) 



7.3 
(61) 

3.1 

(26) 

15.8 
(132) 

25.2 
(210) 

19.2 
(160) 




18.\3 
(III) 

2.0 

(12) 

15. d 

(96) 

20. 1 
(122) 

24,7 
(150) 

7.1 

(43) 

0.2 
(1) 

1U7 
(71) 

0.2 
(1) 

100, l« 
(607) 



most of hlsXfe in a small Michigan community of less than 100 people, had 
purchased hisNown home and seemed content to spend the rest of his life there; In 
fact, he admlttlid that he would do any \klnd of work rather than leave his home 
area,: 

During his early years, his family >iv as very poor and he quit school wh^n he 
was In the ninth grade in order to help support his farrilly. He realized the' 
Importance of high school graduation later in life, and in 196? received a.G,E.D, 
-certificate,. ' . ■ ^'■■^-■^'"^ 

After many months of living on welfare. and job hunting In the Upper Peninsula, 
Henry decided to take his brother' s suggestion and move to Lovj/er Michigan where 
he obtained a job In a heat treat plant as a sand blaster. His eligibility for 
Mobility assistance was obvious. This job pays well, but Is somewhat difficult 
for i person ^f :Henry's age, and on two occasions he has been off work because 
of injuries td his feet as well as other minor physical problems caused from too 
much exertion. After eight months of employment, however, he received a 
substantial pay . raise, bringing his wages to $4,48 per hour. 



Wages are probably the binding factor which keleps him from becoming too 
discouraged with the new' £.iea. He Is less content than the other member.s of his 
family are, but knows this adjustment Is necessary In order to make a decent 
living for his wife and son. The adjustment froni rural living to one of the busiest 
parts of a large metropolitan area Is something thai H, M, admittedly is having 
to'liork at. Unlike* some other relocatees, he does go places within the city and 
utilizes the facilities that big cities have to offer, Evenj:hough urban people are 
a little difficult for him to understand, he has made a few friends, 

. 1 Recently, just as Henry was at the point of enjoying and appreciating what the 
city has to offer, an Incident occurred which nearly shattered his confidence and 
' nearly caused him to give up. He sold his son's car to a junk dealer, stating 

-change af ownership on his title, but neglecting to notify the Secretary of State's, 
office, Wh6n he went to see the judge In the small suburban area where the car 
was found abahdohed and explained the situation, the judge told him that there 
was nothing thkt he could do, and that he should see the sheriff , who refused.to 
even listen to H„e.nry's story. He received counseling from our office and legal 
assistance was obtained in order to get the matter straightened out, 

Henry seems to be a dedicated man whd works hard^and brings his money 
home.' With his modest house In the, Upper Peninsula rented out and the rental 
payments helping to provide additional income, he was able to rent a very 
pleasant frame house in a middle class neighborhood on the east slde of Detroit, 
Henry's plans are to eventually retire to his home area, but he Intends to make 
himself content In Lower Michigan until that time come^. 



; D. Wages 

Table VII-5 displays the distribution of reported last wage prior to program 
entry,' for movers and nonmovers* Two major subgroups explain much of the 
\^ apparent wage advantage of r^elocatees in the premove period. Women Were 
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TABLE VII-5 

PRE -PROGRAM WAGES 
N = 1384 Previcasly Employed Respondents 

■ • . . , . '\ 





All Relocatees 


AUNon-i 


elocatees 




ft A Al 1 C A 


25. 7yo 
(214) 


32. 


0% 
^6) 


^90) 


1 C 1 O A/\ 

1. 9l -* 2, 00 


25. 8% 
(215) 


26.9% 
(148) 


• 26:2% 
(363) 




22 2% 
(185) 


14.7% 
^ (81) 


19. 2%) 
(266) 


2. 51 - 3 00 


7 /0 

(99) 


11.1%. 
(61) 


11. oyo 
(160) 


3.01 - 3.50 


7.1% 
/ (59) 


6. 5% 
(36) 


6.9% 
(95) 


3.51 - 4. 00 


3. 8% 
(32) 


5.1% 
(28) 


4.3% . 
(60) 


. Over $4. 00 

1 

/ 


3.6% 
(30) 


3.6% 
(20) 


3.6% 
(50) 


■ ; 

1 ■ 


100. 1% 
. (834) 


"99.9%* 
(550) 


100.0% 
(1384) 



* rounding error 



169, 

17| 



concentrated in the very low wage categories, and-were less likely to relocate; 
C & H miners were concentrated in the middle and upper wage categpries and 

nearly became relocatees (since they were only referred to the progratn after 
they had accepted out-of-area employment). Although these factors are taken 
into account explicitly In the multivariate, analysis of wages, they will be dealt 
with in only, limited fashion he i*e. • - 

Tables VII -6 and VII-7 indicate the last or current \A/ages of, respondents, 
according to tl^eir current labor force status and the location of the last or current 

jobs. Upward wage mobility is evident, regardless of location. Whereas only 
3. 6 percent of the total group earned over $4 in the first period, nearly 28 percent 
of those currently employed in the home area, and 58 percent in the demand areg. 
' now exceed this hourly rate. Inter-area wage differences are also marked at the 
lowe^ ranges, with over half of those at home earning $3. 50 or less, as compared 
with^ust over one quarter (28%) of those in the demand area. 

The distribution of last wages among those currently- unemployed, by area of 
last job, indicates a further wage advantage in the demand area, where 54 percent 
of the unemployed had earned over $3 per hour, ys 43 percent in the home area.^ 
Among other things, this may indicate a greater likelihood that those unemployed 
■ in the demand area would be eligible for maximum. Unemployment compensation ; ^ 
• to maintain income and forestall return to the home area or application fo^^^ 

welfare relief. 

One simply method of controlling for differences in preprogram wages when 
comparing postprogram wages is illustrated in Table VII-8. For each indi- . . 
vidual, the proportional increase or decrease on the basis of his preprogram 
wages was'calculated. The distribution of wage gains and losses indicates the 
percentage of each outcome category which gained or lost various proportions ofi 
their previous wages, (Note that a 200% increase is the same as tripling the . 
original wage. ) 

Among those who gained more than 50 percent over theii prior wages are: 
three quarters of the stayers, nearly 60 percent of the long-term returnees, half 
of the nonrelocatees, 43' percent of short- and mid-term returnees. Over , one 
fourth of the latter had declining or. unchanged wages as compared with less than- 
one eighth of the long-term returnees. In fact, long-term returnees were less 
likely to experience wage declines than were nonrelocatees. 



E. Employment, Unemployment and t^abor Force 
\ Participation Since Program Exit 

\ ^ .„-''■ ■ ' ■ ■ • • ' 

In the time between last contact with the Mobility Project and the follow-up 
interview (aWavefage of 48. 5 months) , 1, 447 of the 1, 500 respondents had been • 
active in tl!ie\ labor force and gainfully employed at some time. At the time of 
Interview, 1^287 respondents were in the labor force (for a participation rate of 
' 85.8%) and li 150 of thes.e were employed (89.4%). 

As Tables Vn-9 and VII-10 indicate, current employment varies considerably 
according to r^x and location. Both male-s^.a'nd females who were still in the 
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TABLE Vn.6 

CURRENT WAGES BY LOCATION OF CURRENT JOB 
(Employed Respondents Only) 



V 

Wage 


Home A veB, 
N = 661. 
ir'ercent 


Demand Area 
N = 486 
Percent 




6« u 


0.4 , 






I. 9 


9 01 p. 2 fin 




A >f 

5,4 


2 - on 




ft c 

9. 5 . 








3: 51 - 4. 00 


16.2 


13*6 


4. 01 - 4. 50 


9.8 


21.6 


4. 51 - 5.00 


8.6 


17.1 


5.01-5.50 


" -2.7 ; : 


8.4 , 


5.51 - 6, 00 


1.4 


2.9 


Ovei? $6. 00 _ 


..— •v---5.-r' - 


8.1 




100. I* 


100.2* 



1 



^rounding error 
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TABLE VII-7 



WAGES ON LAST JOB BY LOCATION OF LAST JOB 
AND CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS 
(Non-employed Respondents Only) 

Unemployed \^ Not in Labor Force / 

" Home Area ' Demand^Area Home Area Demand Area 

Wage N = 79 ; N = 37 . . N = 95 N 84 ' 

Percent Percent Percent Percent 



$0,01 - 1.50 


3.3 


; 2,; 7 .•; 


U.6 


9.5„ 


L51 - 2.00 


22. 8 . 


•, 1819' " 


34.7 


26.2 


2.01 -2.50 


16. 5 


16.2 . 

.f ■ . 


20. 0 


23. is 


2.51 - 3; 00 


13. 9 


8.1 


17.9 


10.7 


3i 01 - 3. 50 


U.4 

> - ■ 


8.1 


4.2 


6.0 


3?51 - 4.00 


8.9 


16.2 


6.3 


9.5 


4.01 - 4.50 


0.0 


5.4 


2.1 


4. 8 


4, 51 * 5..00 


8.9 


0.0 


0.0 

• • 


6.0 


✓"^.01 - 5.5Q ' 


3.8 


2.7 


2.1 


1/2 


• 5.61 - 6: 00 ; 


'■ ■ ^.5 




0.0 


. .1 0.0 


Over $6. 00 


, 7. 6 


18.9 


1. 1 


2.4 



1 



'3 O'-.^ 



?3 



. - , TABLE VII-8 

. SUMMARY .OF DISTRIBUTION OF PROPpRTIONAL WlAGE CHANGE* 
• JFROM LAST PREPROGRAM WAGE TO 
. ' . LAST PbSTPROGRAM WAGE 

(N = 1331 Respondents who reported wages in both periods) 



Cdrrently in Short/Mid- Long-Term Non- 
Demand Area Term Returnees Returnees i^elocatees 



Declined 

more than 20fc . . 1.5 8.7 5.1 5.2 
Declined 

1-20%* 3.0 10.9 6.8 8.2"^ 

No Change 0.8 6,0 0.0 2.2 

Increased 

1 - 20% / 4.7 ^—4^.7 6.8 .13.0 

Increased 

21- 507c# 16.4 18. 1 23.1 20,2 
Increased 

51-100% 31. 1 23.5 20.5 24*0 
. Increased 

100 - 200% 27.3 14.2 23*7 -19.2 

Increased ^ . " 

more than 200% ,15.3 4.9 14'» 2 7.8 

TOTALS a00.1** 100.0 100.2** 99, 8«H« 

^ * Pioportipnal Wage'Change a (Postwage Prewage) 4- Prewage • 
, Mean tinrie elapsed j: 48 months 

** Rounding error. ^ 



, TABLE Vn-9 ^ 
^MALES* ^ ■■ 
EMPLOYMENT, UNEMPLOYMENT, AND LA6OR FORCE 
.PARTICIPATION AT TIME OF INTERVIEW 



a 

o 



u 
o 

0) 



3 rt 

o u 



N 
% 



N 

% 



N 
% 



N 
% 



N 



N 



N 



^ b 

0 

1 



'379 
97.4 



-41 
93.2 



19 
82.6 



101 
83.5 



78 
78.0 



.71 

85.5 



263 
85.4 



rH 

t 



10 
2.6 



3 

6.8 



4 

17.4 



_20 
16.5 



22 
22.0 



12 

14.5 



45 
14.6 



> 0 

H »^ 
(4) 



389 



44 



23 



121 



100 



83 



308 



4> 
U 
M 

0 C 



0 M 
•H 0 



8 



14 



17 



30 



TOTALS of^ 



952 
89.1 



116 
10.9 



1068 



8^ 



© S 
y .2 

' o «j a 
(6) 



97.9 



100. 0 



B5.2 



89.6 



1^' 



85.5 



90.2 



91a 



92.9 



^OUTCOME CATEGORIES 
§tiU in demand areat 
L 12 months, or more 

2. 2-11 itionths 
Remigrated to supply areas 

3. Lcso than one month 

4. I -11 months 

5f 12 monlhB oi* more 
Local Placements i 

6, Received interview moneyj 
did not relocate 

7, Rocoivod no monoy$ 
not relocate 



In accordance with U* S. Department 
of Labor conventions, these rates are 
calculated as % of active civilian labor 
force. . ' 

^Defined as not working and not lookitig 
for work; includes retired, ill, those . 
with family rdspo^nsibilltios, etc. 

^Col. 4 -4- (Col. 4 + Col. 5) 
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TABLE VIM 0 

/'"->!»FEMALES'!' 
EMPLOYMENT, UNEMPLOYMENT, ANt) 
LABpR FORCE PARTICIPATION. 
AT TIME OF INTERVIEW 



4 

JJ M a 
6 0 

O bO 

U C) . 

o U 

(1) 


0 

1 

W . 
{2) 


^ Unemployed 

■ " . . or ■ 


^ Total Civilian 
^ Labor Force 


' ■ c 

C! ■ 
. 4^ •Q . 

0 a 
(5) 


■ ' to ia 
u 0 

fxi cu a 

. 0 44 d) 

i3 P!| . 

(6) 


1 ^ 


r 71 


•5'' ■ 
6.6 


76 


48 


61.3 


2 N , 


7 

100* 0 


0 

, 0 0 




2 


77. 8 


T, N, 


■ 1 

E 

100, 0 


0 
0.0 




2 


50. d 


N 


12 
75.0 ' 


. 4 
25.0 


16 




48.8 




.7 

87. 5 


• • -1 • 
12,5 


8 


~ ft ' 


. • ■-. 
53. 3 




9 

/5.0 


" • .3 
25,0 


12 


9 


57.1 


N 


'90 

, 91.8 

* 


8 

8.2 


98 


4;6 


68» i 


J — 

TOTAL3 


\' 198 
90.4 


9:6 


219 


131 


62, 6 



?»OUTCOME CATEGOIUES 
Still in demand area: 

1. 12 months or more 

2. 2-11 months 
Remigrat^d to supply ar^aj 

3. Less than one month 

4. 1« 11 months or more 

5. 12 montho or mpre 
Local Placements: 

6. Received interview money; 
did not relocate 

"if* Received no money J did .aj^q 
not jre locate • *^ 
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In accordance with U. S, Department 
of Labor conventions, these rates are 
calculated as '^r of active civilian labor 
fd^'ce. ^ . 

^Defined as not working and not looking 
for vi;ork; Includes retired, ill, those 
with family responsibilities, etc. 

<^Col. 4 JL. (Col. 4 + Col, 6) 



demand area had considerably lowfe,r rates of unemployment and higher labor force 
participation rates \than those in tlie supply area, while returnees generally had / 
the highest •unempldyment rates and lowest labor fofce participation rates. 

For purpbses of \omparison, the average annual (1971) unemployment rates by 
sex for Upper Peninsula counties and the overall labor participation rates are 
presented in Table VIl- 11.' 1 1 - • . 

In comparing labor |orde participation rates (the proportion of. the eligible 
population which is elthW worklrig or actively seeking work), we find that (although 
the 1971 county rates co^nblne mkles and females) moat categories of respondent 
females have higher' labdr force tartlclpation rates than the total rates for U. P. 
counties. This would Indicate thit unemployment among the women In this survey 
Is less likely to ,be "hlddeh" (I. e.i, take the form of withdrawal from the labS||^ 
force) than In the general Jjopulation of the U.P. The overall rates for U, P. , 
counties Vary from a low of 37 peircent to a h'lgh of 78 percent. The overall • 
participation rate for respondents Is 85.8 percent. * 

The most recent sellable estimates of labor force participation rates by sex In 
the U. K come from the i970 Census. 2 Using standard reporting procedures, 
these are: males 66.7 percent;, females 32. 2 percent. . 

Regardless of current loc^lon, respondents displayed participation rates 
which exceeded those for the U. P. In 1970 (by sex) or 1971. The size of 'the - 
differences involved cannot be accounted for by the time lapse. Women respond- 
ents were 1. 9 tlrhes ajjs likely to be In the labor force as all women In the U.P. 
In 1970; the comparable figure for men.was 1.4.' . ^ 

■ In the case of men, as well as woinen, the three categories of returnees 
display the lowest participation rates at interview. This Is not nec^issarlly an 
Indication of negatlv- characteristics of returnees since a number of them appear 
to have returned under circumstances which made them eligible to draw upon 
pensions^ soclsU security, or disability payments. 

Three hundred fifty persons reported various sources of support other than 
personal employment at the time of the Interview. These lncluded:3 



Spouse Eknployed 
Welfare . 
Food Stamps „ 
Unemployment 

Compensation 
Social Security or 

Pension 



136 
120 
79 

. 52 

40 



38.9% 
34. 3% 
22. 6«7c 

14.9% 

11.4% 



lln July, 1973, the last month of interviewing, the overall uhemploymdht 
rate In the U.P. was 9.5 percent. Michigan Ma npower Review (Vol. XXVII, 
No. 9, Sept., 1973, p. 2) 

^Courtesy of Larry Sklapsky, from'the files of Marquette Branch Office, 
MESC. ' \ . . . 

3Multlple answers were accepted. 
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BY SEX, AND 



UNEMPLOYMiENT RATES 
OVERALL LABOH FORCS'T=>AR'?riCliPATION RATES, 
_ u. P. COUNTIES ^ n7l* 



Alge 
Baraka 

Delta 
Dickinl^on 
Gogebi 
Houghtc\n 
iron 

Keweexia^ 
Liice 
Mackinac 
Marquett 
Menomine 
Ontonagon \ 
Schooler a^ 




'^-Source!; Michigan Employment Security Commission, by Larry Sklapsky, ' 
Marquette Branch Ojffice, as cited in "Final Report! of the Skill Center ^ 
Ffeasiisility/ Study" Northern Michigan Univiirsity, 1973, pp. 93-9^. 
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. The 40 persons who. were receiving social security or.tien^lons were all out of 
the labor force, and compriised i 9 percent of the^ non-labor -^circe. , 

In combination,, the lo'Over labor forc,6 participation race's and higher unemploy- 
ment rates of returnees reflect restricted employment opfportunitips in the supply 
larea counties. However, som^ returnees bepame unemployed no^ in the supply 
iareai but returned following (ov due to) job terrninati6ns in the demand area; 

! Changing economic conditiojjis are. strongly as'sociated vith the overall ^mploy- 

iment record of respondents sin^e program ,%3^it.. Restricting the analysis to 

ittained respondents (and thereby excluding the <!; & H miner group) yields the , - . 

■pei'centdges of mean total labor 'force time speV uneihployed, by year of exit ' 

from training and outcome category displayed in Table VII-12, Outcom'e Category, 

^ has bekn further subdivided by length of time spent in the demand ar^a. 

\ \ ' ' ■ ' ■ ' '■ ■ ^ ■' ■ ■■ '■ ' * 

I The Inost remarkable aspectj.of the comparisorfsj in Table VII- 12 is not the 

easily piedicted differences bet^/een stayers and nonrelocatees. Rathe^,-it is., 
tiiat betvjeen the two categories ;bf nonmovers. Processed nonmovers, Jn five " - 
bk-t of sik ca'ses, averaged cons .derably larger proportions of time uneri^ployed 
than did local placements. It wfll be recalled that the distinction betv^e^n 4:he two 
gi'oups il that l09al placements,! although exposed to Mobility counseling and . • • 
itiformatlon, ch'qse (or were adyised) to seek employment in the home ai^ea *. 
exclusively. Processed nonmovers, lik^ relocate^s, chose (or were ad^^ised) to 
s^ek employfnent in demand are;as, and.b^^gan the.i>rocess .of demand area job 
s^iarch arid/or request' for pre-empioyment or relocation grants* If we sjs^Jme^, . 
thit a majdr considera-tion in this choice was availability of employment in i;he * 
home are! (perhaps ih a training ^-related field), then we may view proce^sdd 
nonmoverk as those who, .ha vir^g been tol<3 (or having volunteered) that job RTOs- , 
pe<its at hime Were poor, neverthe^less ultimately decided not to' move. N^nk of 
the objectives of the Mobility Project was to he)lp to>elooate those with |th'el least 
cha;nce. of iimployment in the home atrea. WhiM we cannot infer that th^. experience 
of processed nonmovers would have befallen others, had they not moved, ii i6 » 
cleAr that the ptooessed nonmovers (as compared with'local placement^) v^ere 
corirettly ijentififed (by theniselves or oth^s)?/a? at a severe disadvanta:^^ jin the. 
honie area.i i 
^ In addition, local placements ahd stayers' who completed tra'lning priot to _ 
1969 have more similar mean unemployment records than aftei: the advent of tlie . 
gene'ral ecoLmic downturn. However, processed nonmoveff iompletiiig/training • 
in ,1966 and 1968 display mean ra,teis 'several times higher thanjstayers. IBeglnning 
with the 1969 group, the g&ps between processed nonmovers, local placements, 
knd stayers Widen dramatically, \irhile mean percentage time unethploy«d among 
stayers greW for cohorts" entering the labor farce frtom training in year^ of higher 
unemploymeiit, the relative ad^^antage of being a sta^er'over a nonrelo^atee also 
grew, In most cohorts, long-term. returnees were u|iemployed considerably less 
than processed nonmovers, although comparisons wif;h local placemetjts reveal 
ho consistent pattern, • .." „ ' /, . 
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F. Job Characteristics and Satisfaction on FirSlj 
and Last Job by Location of Job , 



:he 



U First jpostproi^ram Job 

A little less than half of the.pejople holding their first job in the home alrea say 
they received a promotion while they were on that job» while jusjt over 60 j)ercent 
of those in the demand area claimfed a promotion in their very first. job (s40 .Table 
VII-13). In either ease, the*"overwhe^lng majority , of the jobs ere full tlime with 
^ slight edgi to the, people in the ae^aijid area. _ j. i 

Opportunities for o^ertin^e wor/fe on the first job were mi^re; in evidence in the 
demand area with 65 percent of those in the demand area saying that they vVprked 
some overtime each week and just over 50 percent of those in the hoijae ar^a 
claiming overtime each we eki / - ■ 

In both cases^ those working ih the demand area had about a 10 percent better 
chance"^jr&e3Sg paid time-and^-half than straight time, as well as a greater oppor- 
tunity for wdtking upward of five hours a week overtime, thus^ incrfeasing tbieir 
weekly earning power, 

Union membership is usually associated not only with somewhat higher ^ourly, ; 
wages* but also with increa/sed fringe benefits. Demand area worker^, were almost^ , 
twice as. likely to be uMon/memberS as those in the home ar6a. | : . * 

JSxpression of ov$ral^ satis^clction with jobs showed little difference bet\;(}een 
areas. Workers itt the d'emand area were bioth somewhat more likely to say they 
: liked their ..jobs very,-much, and just slightly more likely> to say they di^iliked their 
jobs veJry Wuch, thah~we^^ ^ 

I Of some interest is the fact that almost twice as many workers in the home 
i-ea as in the demand area reported lengthy comniuting times--over ah hpur one 
way* This may reflect the situation of miners who chose to remain at hbtne, after 
tisi local mining industry closed down, aii|d; commute to other mines where work 
wks available, Likewise, it is not unusual in the Upper Peninffula-to-fpid men, 
from small towns where jobs are scarce.^who\drive 50 or 75 miles diily^ one way 
to jobs at one of the air fo .^de bases. ' : \ '" : / 

There was very little difference found between areals in the us6 of previous work 
' experience on the first jf)b.'' The,.^urvey shows. Ish&t over half of the workers had 
from none to six months expe^rierice to bring to their jobs; 6nly aboin ?.0 percent had 
. between-six m<^hths-and^^^C over two years ex^eriencB, wit? ^ i than four 

percent^eporting frohi one to two yeaxfs of e^peifieniqe. 

Opportunity for th^j wse o^^^^^ however, was 

distinctly greater-in|the demand area where clost to 90 percent of the trained 
found employment iiJ their field <if training, compared to. slightly over 70 percent 
' in the home area. The availaMlity of Mobility services apparently triad e it pos- 
sible for the Skill CenteJ? and other manpower programs in the Upper Peninsula 
to iiaintain an envlabU record in terms of training -relatied placements. 



One of the criteria for eligibiUty for Mobility financial assistance. is that a 
trained pexSon be mdiieely io find employment using his skill in the home atea. 
The lackZf such opportunity is borne out by tn^ :..Jt that people who stayed in their 
* home area were much less likely to be al^le to use their newly acquired bkills. 
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/ \ \ TABL.E Vn-U' 
PARTIAL SUMMARY TABLE OF JOB ClfAkACTERISTICS 
COMPARED BY LOCATION FOR FIRI^T ANyD LASX JOB 



/ 



(Vqof group wojrklng In each ^rea\ ) 

First Job 



jCha facte r isticl; 
Promotion Received . 

, . ■ ' ■ / 

Worked Full Time - 



Location. 
Supply Deman<li 
Area Area 



Location 
Supply Denmand; 
Area Area t 



48.3 
93. 6 



Worked Some Overtime Eadh Week 51. 6 

•■• 1 ' ' \ 

Method oCQvertime Paymenlt , 

. St raifiKt Wages ' '\ , 2 0 . 6~ 

T|m/arid a Half M 62.6 

Unildn Member . . y .1 19.9 

Likis Job Very Much^ ' 7^ 5 1 . i 

Disjlkes Job Veryst^ch 12. It 

Am|>uiit of. Previous .Work 
Expjer^ence Used on JTob ; 

0 jf 6 months; 
,> 6 jmdnths - Jj/ year 

1 U 2f years/ 1 
Oveir 2 ye?trs 

Vocational Training Used 

R^a^ons for Taking Job 'i' 
! Or|ly Job Avayable 
jW^.gesGood 



Wa nted Training or Experience \ 37.9 



of Job Termination 

yiired 

./aid Off ' 
Family Responsibilities 
Illness 

Resigned For Other Reasons 



Rjea sons Given for Leaving Job 
iPlint Closure 
plfck Work • 

^ flM6 Chance tor Advancement 
Mjlsanderstanding jwith 
C,o-vvort<^ers or Sujpervisors 
Other 

£SJ£ >!« Muitiple Re8t>o»se8 Allowed 




67.9 
96.4 
65.8 



9.0 
45.5 

35.9 
73.8 

3.9 
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57.5 
21.2 , 

17.5 


M.4 

19.9 
3.8 
17.9 

' • i. . " . 


42.7 ' 
' 15. 4| 
11.3 I 
30.6 


32.7 
16.5 
15.9 
34.9 


70. 8 


1^8.8 


-32.3 


69.2 


61.2 
15.0 
37.9 


/ 55. 1 
/21.5' 
' 43.4 


. 38.1 
31.9 
^5.9 


.. 16; 6 1 
23.1 J 

■ -IS. 5 :l 

■j 


1.6 
26.5 
4.9 
2.2 
33.6 


•M.2 . ■ 
13.8 
8.2 
2.9 
46.7 


0.7 
9.0 
3.1 

i.9 

. ... 4.4 


0.5 

4.9 
6.8 
.2.7 
5.5 . 


1.4/ 
15.4 

13/0 


'2.3 • •■ '• 
10.9 ■ 
15.6. 


1.4 
7.0 
0.7 


0.5 

3,8 
0,5 


5»0 ' 
31.7 


6.8 
• 40.4 


1.2 
9.2 


1.4 
5.1 



A. 



■ In coftidiiring the reasons given for taking the first job, while over half of both 
groups staWd that this was the only job available, such an answer was given more 
frequently bkr those working in th6 home area. People in the demand area more 
often responded that the wages were good (22% demand area, 15% supply area) 
and/or -that th jy felt that the job offered them valualale training or experience 
(43% demand area, 38% supply area). This evaluation on -the part of the workers 
indicates that they were in a positipn to make choices among jobs; it was also 
found that nearly one-third of those who went to the demand, area had more than 
ones pre-employment interview. ^ • 

When we examine the reasons given for job termination, we find that workers 
in the supply area were twice as likely to.be laid off as those in the Remand area. 
Jhe latter were far more likely to terminate their employment by. resignmg. ^ 

The reasons given for job terminatioiis r eflect tl^e disadvantageous economy 
of the Upper Peninstila, since business failuise and slack work were proportion- 
ately far more likely to occur in the hom^ area than the d^and area .(a ratio of 
3 : 1 for business failure and nearly 1.5 : 1 for slack work). Conversely, nearly 
1.6 percent of those in the demand area resigned because they felt the job offered 
no chance for advancement, compared with 13 percent for workers in the home 
area. People in the demand area appeared more likely to feel they could resign 
and expect better jobs than the one they; held- -perhaps had resigned, having 
already accepted a new job. 

In the comparison of demand to supply area job characteristics in terms of 
overall'benfits, the advantage seems -to be clearly with workers who left their 
home area and tl^ereby found increased opportunities to work in their field of 
training, at jobs that provided better earnings and chance's of promotion, and , 
with less likelihotfd of lay-offs and fewer restrictions of choice among jobs than 
was experienced by those who remained in their home area. 

2. Last Postprogram Job 

Location in the demand area remains essentially advantageous over location 
in the supply area when the most recent job is considered. It may be more 
revealing to^ examine such changes as do occur rather than repeat in detail the 
types of comparisons made for the first job. 

There was a slight drop in full-time employment on last jd^s for both locations, 
and an increa^e in moonlighting. Others wer'e self-emplayed in addition to holding 
. a part-time job. (For instance, see the case history of M. H. ) 

As might, be expected with the passage of time, both groups experienced 
Increased opportunities for job promotion, with the supply area workers showing 
. the greater percentage gain, but yet not approaching the level of promotion of 
. tHose in the demand area. 

The overtime picture changed in some respect from first to last job« The 
proportion of workers who said they did work overtime increased more than 
10 percent in the. supply area and very little (less than 1%) in the demand area, 
which still showed a somewhat greatei: percentage of workers claiming overtime 
each week. Each group showed a 10 percent increase in the proportion who said 
they worked overtime more than five' hours a week. » 
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Decreases for both groups were evidenced in the type of overtime pay 
received with fewer in both supply and demand area jobs getting either straight 
wages or premium wages. The latter dropped from 63 percent to 42 percent in 
the supply area and from t'i percent to 46 percent for the demand area workers. ' 
These 'figures, together withcthe indications of upward occupational. mobility, 
suggest that a number of these people may have chanped from hourly to salaried 
employment. 

For the first jobs, about half of both groups stated that they liked this job very 
much.' Substantially greater proportions in both groups said they like their last 
job--just under 70 percent in the supply area and about 74 percent in the demand 
area. Finally, within both groups there were few who answered that they dislike 
the last job--s-lightly over five percent foi the home area and leSs than four 
percent for the demand area, 

. A noticeable change in the percentage of those whose commiiting time exceeded 
an hour one way is seen in those whose last job is in the home area, with that 
proportion jumping from 4, 5 percent to 10, 4 percent. One of the disadvantages 
of employment in the Upper Peninsula, as noted in the discussion of the first job, 
is the distance that must be traveled if a worker chooses to live in his hometown 
and travel to the source of the job--.usually a mine or military installation. Such 
a choice is frequently made when home ownership.and family considerations enter 
intOf this decision-making process. Although rents are relatively low in the Upper 
Peninsula* the cost of commuting adds substantially to the cost of living for many 
workers. Virtually i^o public transportation is available in most of the Upper 
Peninsula, " 

When ^.peaking of their first job, nearly 60 percent of the workers in each 
group claimed little (0 to 6 mbnths) previous experience to bring to that" job, and 
about 20 percent of e,ach group had had only from six months to one year of expe- 
rience for their jubs. These figures decreased for the last job, dropping to' about 
43 percent of workers claiming little previpu's experience for the last job in the 
supply area, and 33 percent claiming little previous experience for the lasti job in 
the demand area. This gain in experience is a natural result of longer labor 
force participation. The .demand area group shows the greater gain in this 
respect; that is, fewer members of this group had a minimum' of expe^riehce 
(0 to 6 months) for their jobs. . For the first job in both supply and demand area, 
"slightly less than four percent of all workers had from one to ^wo years experience 
For the most recent job, over 11 percent of workers in the supply area and almost 
16 percent in the demand area reported this much job-related experience. Finally 
the proportion'Qf workers with over two years of experience to apply to jobs in 
either location, about 18 percent for the first job, rose to nearly 31 percent for 
workersvin the supply area and 3.5 percent for those in the demand, area. 

Thus, we conclude that'competitive positions as experienced workers among , 
job seekers were strengthened to a greater degree for those who worked in a 
demand area than for those who r/^mained at home, • 

The use of vocational training reriiained much greater for demand area 
workeri compared to supply: iXrea workers on their last jobs although, in this 
• characteristic, both groups showed a decrease from first jobs. It may be that 
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other factors became mpre important as time progressed, and worker,s had other 
beneficial choices available among jobs that were not in their original field of 
training. 1 

* More workers in the supply area than' in the demand at ea said that they took 
their last job because the wages were good or because they wanted the training 
and experience, with good wages more often the reason for job choicefi It s6ems 
possible that this need had been satisfied more fully for those in the demand area, 
since relatively few (less than 17%) were yiow^ ta,king the only job available to them, 
while about 38 percent of those holding the last job in their home area reported^ 
that this was the only job available. . 

Lay-offs were, the most frequently quoted reason for termination of the last 
job in the supply area whi'le "family responsibilities" was most often the reason 
given by those in the demand area. (As previously noted, the latter may. be an 
effect of women leaving the labor force after marriage. ) Slack work is given as , 
the contributing reason for la^t job termination almost twice as often in the home 
area" as in the demand area. ' 

Last job characteristics, like first job char^^cteristics, are generally more 
favorable when the job location's in the demand area, both in terms of worker 
satisfaction and of economic criteria used to judge success. 

•• '• • ■ . ■ 

0- ■ G. Summary . 

Primarily due to high relocation rates among (previously high 
' wage) miners and low rates a nciong (previously low wage) women, 
relocatees display a slight preprogram wage distribution advantage * 
over nonrelocatees. 

Upward wrfge mobility is the norm for both movers and non- 
movers. However^ those in the demand area are more than twice , 
as likely as those at home to be earning over $4. 00 per hour • 
currently (58<yc vs. 28«7c). 

individual proportionai wage increases clearly occurred more 

frequently and wlere of generally greater magnitude among stayers, 

than others, with long-term relocatees and nonrelocatees generally ■ 

gaining more (or losing less) than short- and mid-term returnees. 
Nearly 43 percent of all stayers increased their vages by more than 

100 percent, compared with the preprogram period. , 



lAs one interviewer Reported, "R indicated that although his training in radio 
and'television repair has not been ased, the^^owledge gained from the training 
was. instrumental in helping him get his present job. " This client was a returnee 
presently earning over $4.00 an hour in his home area. working for the V^isconsm- 
Michigan Powei Company. He had first worked for nine months in the demand 
area as an operator and maintenance man in closed circuit televisit^n at $1.98 an 



hour. 
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Labor force participation rates jEor both male and' female 
respondents In every outcome category exceeded both the 1970 
rates for the U.P. by sex and the aggregate rates estimated for 
1971. Women respondents were neatly twice as likely to be labor 
'force participants as were women In the total U.P« Supply area ' 
unemployment rates for both sexes are probably "Inflated" by a 
lower Incidience of hidden (labor force withdrawal) unemployment. 

Current unemploynient rates for both men and women are lowest 
for relocatees with at least one year tenure- In the demand area 
(men, E, women, 6,6%). , .. 

Changing economic conditions are strongly c'Psoclated with the 
overall employment records of trainees, regardless of relocation 
status. However, relocation still seems to have been greatly to 
the employment advantage of trainees graduating during the 1969 - • 
1972 period (as compared with nonrelocatees). * 

Demand area jobs rated highly in terms of promotions received, 
overtime wage structures, overall satisfaction, opportunity to use 
vocational training, and reasons for accepting the job. 'Sujpply^ area 
job^ were most likely to have been accepted as the only jo& available 
and (in the case of firsVjobs) over one fourtli of them resulted in 
termination due to lay-off (nearly twice the proportion for demand 
area jobs). 

The highest relocation rates among trainees were reported by 
those most technically trained* Lack of educational upgrading 
facilities at the institutions offering the most techrnical courses 
appears to have resulted in a very low incidence of WIN partici- 
'pation in these courses. WIN relocation rates are more com- 
parable to their )ess technically trained counterparts. 

Training in occupations where training could readily be bsed in 
small establishndents was generally associated with low relocation 
rates in service and repair. occupations. 

Occupational mobility v^as a major "feature of postprogram 
experience. The largest proportional increases were found for 
first postprogram employment in professional, technical and 
kindred, craftsmen and foremen, and clerical fields; Major 
decreases occurred In lab6rers, servicef sales, and operatives. 

Last postprograni job$ in the demand areas were concentrated 
in operative and professional, technical and kindred areas. Home 
area last jobs were primarily of the craft and operative types* 
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CHAPTER VIII 



multivarItate analyses of POSTPROGRAM 

LABOR FORCE EXPERIENCE OF RESPONDENTS 



A. Strategy for Regression Analyses of Postprogram 
. Labor Force Experience of Respondents 



1. Rationale 

Among Ihe unusual as peCts o'f the NMU Mobility Research Project is the post- 
program time span under consideration. A search of program evaluation literature 
revealed no comparable effort, and, hence, :no analysis model tailored to such a 
problem. In trial regress ions as well as cross -tabulations , it became apparent 
that use of percent time in-the demand area as a definition of mobility groups led to 
combinations of nohcomparable groups. Combining respondents who spent 50 per- 
cent of one year with those who spent 50 percent of six. years to represent s.orhe 
."common experience, " for example, would be extremely misleading. Such an 
approach, combined with, a control for year of program exit, did not measurably 
improve definitional refinement and -^.omplicated interpretation unnecessarily. 

As the earlier discussion o3 the outcome category system revealed, the absolute 
time periods used involved us in comparing widely varying proportions of varying 
time spans. . . - 

The model presented hei^e avoids most of the pitfalls of these" alternatives. The 
variation in possible time since exit is reduced substantially for each group and the 
possible effects of va.fylng levels of economic; activity. on the cohorts are allowed to 
"surface" father-than controlled statistically. We shall be in a position to compare 
the employment and wage experience of three cohoi'ta , and to examine (subject to 
the mixed influences of time and cyclical changes) the viability of wage and employ- 
ment differentials ,(i. e.., on the .basis of mobility status) over a relatively long time 
span. ' 

Within cohorts, implied level of economic activity is introduced into the 
dependent variables. The analysis of the most recent wage, a weighted mean'of 
wages for all postprogram jobs, and the product of the mean wage and percentage 
time employed, is designed to capture the effects. of differential availability of 
employment-at various wages as experienced by respondents. The second in a long 



term estimate of the expected value of gross hourly wages; the third affectively 
spreads mean gross waps per hour bveJf all active labor force time to estimate 
expected gross wage anpome per hour of labor force activity. While weighted mean 
wage reflects the valu^ of the individual's cont-ribution to production, deflating it by 
opportunity to work more adequately reflects the wage income contribution to the 
welfare of the household. 

« ■ , ■ , • •■' 
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2. The Groups Under Consideration * 

Of thp 1500^ respondents, 1447 have been in the labor force at some time since 
their last contact with the Northern Michigan Mobility Program (NMMP)^ Time 
elapsed since last contact ranges from about three to eighty-seven months^ The * 
group includes relocatees who have stayed (stayera) in the relocation sites (demand 
area, DA),* relocatees who returned (returnees) to the supply areas ^SA), after 
various lengths of stay in the DA, nonrelocatees \yho ^tively pursued mobility 
services (up to and including receipt of funds for pre-emplg^ri^^pnt interviews in the 
DA sites) and nonrelocatees wlio opted for aid. iri local e.mployment placement rather 
than mobilit/. With minor exceptions, all were MDTA trainees residing originally 
in depressed Northern Michigan counties. 

3V Dependent Variables . > . . 

Three dependent variables will be examined in a series of multiple regressions. 
These are; 

a. L^st wage on last posfcprogram*job. 

b. We ijghted mean ^ages since program, exit. - 

c. Weighted mean wages times ji. e^ , deflated by) percentage time employed. 

The proportion of time employed component^takes as its denominator all time 
spent in the civilian, nonlnstitutionalized labor force (i. e. , time employed plus 
time unemployed). 

Due to the possible distortions evident in utili^iing simple wage changes from 
tirtie ,one to time'two, a variable has been chosen which takes into ac<?ount, and 
wei^^its, the average wage on each j.ob held since program exit. The variable is 
creati^ from wage and'job tenure information for each individual as follows: 




Where; • W^j - first wage on the jth job 
W2j - '1st wage on the jfch job 
Tj = tenure, In. months, on the jth job 

multivariate analyses are based on the corrected N.of 1500. 




Hence,: ^JlLJLJUII = average wage on the jth job, which is> then weighted by .the 

number of months the job "was held, and ultimately, by the proportion of the total, 
working months ( 2 Tj ") during which this wage was operative. ' . 

The last dependent variable combines, for comparison with the first two, the 
effects of dilferences. in wages and employment opportunities hypothesized as 
available to respondents according to their migration status',. 

4. ' TWO Methods of Examining Cohorts of Respondents and Mob ility Outcomes 

At the outset of the research project a framework for examining outcome _ 
categories Was devised, with each individual unambiguously assigned an "outcome. " 
(See Glossar^ ' . ' . i ' ■ ^ 

Because of the open-endedness of OC's I and 5, it is possible that nuriierous 
' persons cla'^TiiiSlirbc I at time of interview have spent feWer actual months in 
the demand Irea than sorrie classified as OC 5. Additionally, at vaxLQUS.j)the_r_t imes 
all O.C 5 resl^ondents would have been classed OC I J,r.. 2. With a possible 87 -month 
maximum tii3e since move, neither s imple percentage time spent in the demand 
area nor thJoutcome category schema seems the most adequate manner of examining 
^^$?age"-5r^fnployment outc^^^ Finally, the 

• changing employment opportunities in b6th area over the seven year period must be 
accounted for in some miin^er., , . . 

in order to mofe clearly isolate comparable time periods, the respondent group 
WiirSe-^ivided mitiall/ into three -parts and each regression model run separately 
for the sub gr:oups. First, the 53 persons in OC 2 will be deleted, since their long- 
run outcomes are the most doubtful. This will leave a total of 1394 respondents, . 
with a minimui-. <.f 12 months since program exit. These will be grouped accor.dmg 
to time, elapsetl since exit as: 



Group h. 
Group 2: 
Group 3: 



12 to 36 months = late clients 

37 to 60 months = midterm clients 

over 60 months = early clients 



■ This strategy will reduce the within group variation in possible time spent in the 
demand area, when the outcome category system is applied as a set of independent 
variables defining mobility status. 

.f ' ■ ■' - : ' ' ' ■ ' ■ • ' " . ■ 

5. The Formal Model ' . ' ^ 

The independent variables which were entered into the estimating equations 
were specified as foUo^^:^ " .. 



Yi. 



biXi 



' ^The variables which are coded 0 or I, depending on status are "dummy variables. 
In such cases, the uncoded,'or "base" group is that group with which all of the .coded, 
variables in the group are'compared in the equation. For instance, the value estima- 
ted for being a craftsman (xio) is the estimated difference, in.units of the dependent, 
variable, between being a craftsman and belonging to the bage group, laborers. 



ERIC 



Yi = ' estimated value of the dependent yar^iable 

a^t 5= the constant term 

XI 5= Sex 

XI =^ 1 if male, 0 if other 

X2 = Marital status at time of mobility project contact 
X2. = 1 if married, 0 if other 

^3 M " Preprogram educational attainment 

* X3 = 1 if high school graduate, 0 if other 
k4 = 1 if attended college, 0 if othev 

(base group = less than high school gradua1;ioh) 

X5 , = Calumet and Hecla Miner 
. X5 = 1 if mineJr, 0 if pther 

^6 of vocational training 

X6 = 1 if used on* first job, 0 if other 

x^ = Months of preprogram work experience 

X3' •= Number of postprogram jobs , reported 3, . . 

X9 - xi£j' = Occupation of last postprogram job 

XQ 1 if professional, technical or managerial, 0 If other 

■ ■ . - ■ ■ ■ . " ^ •. • . ,4 

rr^lQ ^ 1 if clerical or sales, 0 if other * : 

xii = I if craftsman or foreman, 0 if other 

X12 1 if operative, 0 if other ^ 

X13 =s 1 if mine labor, 6 if other 

^14 ^ \ fai^m worker, 0 if other - ^ \ • 

^15 = I- if private household worker, 0' if other. 

= 1 if other service worker, 0 if other ' 
(Base group - laborers, except farm and mine) 

^17 " ^19 ^ Mobility Outcome Categories " 

^17" ^ 1 if stayer, 0 if other ; ... 

^18 ^ ^ if relocatee who returned-within 12 months after relocation 
, ■ * (long-term returnee), 0 if other 

kj^c) = 1 if'^r^tocatee who returned 12 or more months atter relocation 
(long-term returnee), 0 If otheir . ' 

(Base group = nonmovers) 

The same independent variables are used for each of the three wage and employ 
ment models/ 



6, Explanatory Variables in the Wage and Emplovmeat Models 



Sex 



', Although many of the women respondents were primary wage earners with heavy 
financial responsibilities, it is expected that they will display wages, and wage/ 
employment values far below those of their male counter partners. Two factors 
complicate this relationship. Being a woman Is highly-correlated with service^ 
occupations, a relatively low-wage category. Addifciona;Uy, &,vailability of employ- 
ment for women'in the supply areas is a crisis, , even within the context of the'. ' \ 
continuing employment crisis which besets the area. 

7 ' ■ ■ / . . ^ 

Marital Status I . - ' ■ '' 

Although causal priorities remain unclear, marriage is usually associated with, 
and employed as a proxy for, a variety of maturity or responsibility factors. The ; 
possibility that employers take a similar view enhances the hypothesis that being 
married will be positively; related to wages and employment. 

■ ' ^ . ' , 

Education / 



The behavior of the education variable in these models is a matter of considerable 
doubt. While the standard positive association ot education and e^nployment success 
is anticipated, the fact tliat most respondents received additional skill training 
complicates the matter. Asmong the possibli^ pffects of training is the removal or ; 
muting of much of the absolute dis,advantage associated with low education levels. 

Age . 

It is not anticipated that age will strongly related to employment outcomes for this 
group. Not only do we anticipate any absolute* effect being stamped by stronger 
relationships with occupation and| mobility but, the unusual nature of age pyramids 
in the U. P. may radically alter age-specific advanfea^e-6T .disadvantage in the labor 
mar'ke-t. The variable Ws, employed primarily for purposes of standardization. 



Calumet and Hecla Miner 

This group is singled out for two risasoris. First, these miners were treated 
'differently than the balance of the client |>opulation. Secondly, it is anticipated 
that although they moved to jobs within a familiar industry, the multiple disadvanta^- 
ges of low education, Advanced age, and .long- idleness during the C &?> H strike may 
take a great toll in^relative wages. The fact that their employment transfer occurred 
during a time of expanding mining activity leads us to speculate that they were at an 
additional competitive disadvantage in the context of new labor market entfrarits in 
occupations demanding dexterity, stamina, and the acquisition of new skills. 

Use of. Vocational T raining 

One of the common criteria of manpower training success is the ratf of training- 
delated placements. We haye chosen to test for the effect of training- re'late<Jness 
on wages and employment. Each respondent was. asked whether or not/he *was able » 
to make use of vocational training directly in the first postprogram jcrb. Even in ^ 
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the presence /6f Jfehe indications of ^strong cdrreUtion with mobility status, tlfe 
decision wa,8^ made to' inspect any remaining "in,de pendent "effects of trainiiitg-relate'd 
employm^tit. The "hypothesis, in its positive fo|rm, is! that use of training ,bn the ' 



first job/Will be positively related to wages and employment throughout 



th^ period. 

Pr ep/ogram Work Experience 

I^abor' market conditions., particularly in the demand ar^as , varied Widely over 
the program period. The use of the continuous Variabife, months pf prej^f^ious work 
experience, is expected to jDe: positively ;rel^ 

>les among JatJB-e'lients, with negligible relationship expected for earlie|r icohqlrts. 
It was reasoned that in the more recent per/iod of higher uhemplbyment r^tes^ . * 
employers would be fnore likely to inV^dKe more stringent or mo^f traditional .employ-/ 
ment criteria,* usihg previous experleride as a proxy for personal and occupational 
maturity. ■ '/ . "f . ■* . • ... ! 



Number of Fostprtfgram Jobs Held . r. I , . , v 

It is suggested. that among early M ma^ have negligible or - 

eve^j positive relationship to wages {due to the relatively tight lab^r ma,rkefc condi- 
tioas, at the time of labor force re -e^ntryjl. For latter cUenVs , the /hypothesis is the 
opposite, i. e.., that the jobrchangiriig in i^imes of higher unemployment is likely tp 
be negatively related*to wages and emplb^ttielJrit -adjusted wages, ' 



Occupation of Last Pos /program Job ; \ /. - \ 

^ I iMMM*^. ~ '~ ' 111 -J I f-- 1 _ I -r I ,1 . r .11 ^ . . ^ 

The choice of this variable is based on the following reasoning. In order to 
capture the presumed strong relationships between wages and occupation,; is ither r;' 
the first or lajst occupatioh could have been \ised. It was believed that starting w^ith 
the firs t postprojgram job, respondent's were in a position to fashion (subject to 
labor market and personal constraints) a naw-^Vcareei^trajectory^/^^ some, 
.would remain in the same ocdupatiohal category throughout thfe follow-up perioc^-^ 
others would display cons iderable.o'dcupational Vnobility, Since our Objective was 
not to predict long-term wage.gi, base;d on first occupation, but was instead, to conti^ol 
for differences in wages by occupation over'the p^eriod;^the last occupation was 
chosen. /In the context of qareer life cycles (o^r ti^ajectories) this occupation is more 
likely, it secerns, to indicate the direction of occupattohal move^metlt (if not its* end^- ^ 
point), arid thus to'inore realistically account for \^age variation over the period* 

It iti anticipated that this procedure may produ<:e some discontinuities in the 
ranking of wages by ^occupations in order of general socio-economic status. In 
particular, th«ose respondents whose last job wets in atn area whi6h requires a cons i-**. 

derable period of 'nonspej:ific oni:^ training (Vocational preparatipn.npt 

withstanding) ^msiy be just beginning to experience pos itiVe wage differentials as. 
compared with workers with less "training. This 4s anticipated as a strong^ffect in 



*the case of draftsmen and Iqremen, particularly, in tern^s of weighted m6an wage 
for early and mi^dterm clients . .Late clients who have, in a shorter; period of timeV 
attained the status of craftsmen ^are more likeliy to be those more fully prepared to • 
. reap immediate wagr bene jf its without first experiencing a training-related depression, 
^of'wagies. (However/, operatives among the late clients may. be experiencing^ such ^ 
on-the-njgb training <:urrently which may lead to eve^ntual craft or foreman status. )^ 
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In terms of opportunity for employment, however, it is antic ibated'/that the 
employment-*Weighted wage model (deflated m^an wage.) will reveal a positive 
association for higher ranked occupations suyAas {Srofessional, t^chn^ical and 
mianage^lal, clerical and cijaft, . ' . 

, i ^ ■• • • _ * • ' ■ 

Mobility' Outcome Category . / * . . _ 

The variable «of primary interestMn this ana lys is is mobility. Ih Wveldpitfg. 
hypotheses for the analysis of /employment outcomes according to >mbb ility^, one 
fundamental preniis6,diiminated the process and Is, made explicit in ehe mq^el. That' 
-is^rtWt-there are both qualitative and quantitative differencfes in mobility behavior 
which affect employment and wages.- Basically, we h^ve thiree types bf mobility 
patterns: nonmigrarits, one-way nciigrants, and circular migrants, or\ returnees.. 
These may be viewed as types of pehavior' which each respondent, regardless of hig^ 
,state%t interview] may eventua|4y display. • Within J^igfStion' stales thW^e also- 
^^ua.ntitative differences, expressed in terms of the length of time an individual has ; 
spent in the demand axea.,ljrhet reasoning whi^h undei^lies the hyppthesik tliat a 
demand area stavr of long duration among cijrcular migrants, will be ass bleated with 
a narrowing o( the employment and wage igap between" 'stayers and returnees is 
presented 'in Chapter^ I " ° !•' ' 



L Last Wagexon Laat.Job {l^i 
As antitipated, sex was a, 



B.. Findings 



ble VIII- 1) 

^ ^ majbrS^tplanatory factor for this' and all other Wage 

variablesy.with differences oji that.baks ranging from $0. 44 for late clier t^ to 
"^l. 53- for the early clients, a)id consistently favoring male^sV 



. .1 



it j.ve , 
a nee. 



The Wage advantage' qf be . ng-.a high pchool graduate was pons'tantly pQi 
although it lacked significanc<r in the case of midterm cl^^^^ In thia ins 
occupational categories were mote likely, to be of significance in explaning w.ages. ■:\ 

• RelDcatees who remained in W demand area (stayers.) e^hibira consjjstant large 
•and hi'gfcy sign if leant, wage a<:vantage oyer nonmovers (who form the bas^/ group for 
mobility variables). , Short-term returnees \yere at a significant disadya-ifjtage among 
midterm clientsv but in other periods showed'no signifiGant'diffefence (late clients) 
or explMned so little va^,ia tip ti that tlie group-failed to enter the.equAtibn, (e^rly , 
.clients). ^ \^ • ■ ' .'' .> v- \ , .V ' ■ , ■ 

\ As a predictor of last wage, the long-term returnee variable dispiay^ 
erm-trtehaviot in these- ittoce-ls. In the early client grpup^ wherte jhb pjlssibilifey 
exists that considerably more than one year was spent in the ^em^^ ire^,- t^he wage 
advantage of long-term returnees over nonmoverf; is nearly/equal/to^that|of stayers' 
'in. the midterm group where cccupatlonal groups display majpf siihificanlt effects - 
on wages, the long-term' returnees wages are not s^ighifiqintly di|fcrent from thos 
of nonmoVfers, and the . sign o:' the coefficient is ne-'gativei Amph^ late cliterits the 
■.sign is' positive. ■ ■'<.•■ ' •. ' , ■/ , , i ■ " . ' W ■ 

L^*.«i ^4,n».;«v» ei4ft.«^f4/-«-n»! . OoLlevel, with y^?J^ 



somewhat 



In all three^ ins tanc^A-tl^e'ltptal Equation is signific^t at . the 
• frowi .-333' to .364. '^^ . , ^ \ ^^ 



V 



TABLE. Vm-l 
'LAalC WAGE ON LAST J06 
RSQRESSIOM tOEFFiCIENTS WITH SiaNIFICANCE LEVELS NOTED 
(AUcoelflcienti/iace inunlti of^enta) 



1' ■■ / ' 



, Variable 
Name' 



Earl/ CUentt r 

N s ''544 • 



Midierm Clients 

•N-435 



. Late CUenta 

366 . 



M»Jcp' 
Age 

High School Graduate 
Some (E^ollege ; | 
C ti H Miner * 
Married 



Former/ Welfare 
Re^^ipient 

Stayer '(in the V 





Shot't^' Ye rm Retu^iiee 

kiOng«»Term Returnee 

Nun/iher of Jobs Held' 

An/ecedent Months 
^4 Employed / 



Profess lonal, Irejchnicali 
/ or Managerial 

Clerical /Sales 



/ 




Mine Labor 

Use Vocational trailing 
on Flrdt Job 



j.lS3e 0 

• 35,;4 ♦ 
IZ.'BNS 

-44, iB NS. 

♦ 

m 

65. 4 *♦ 

3. 5 NS . 

/ 0. l,.NS 

34. 6 NS 

■,,14.9 

• I5.9NS. 




Coverall F . 
=14,7'*** 

r46o 



105.4*** ■\' 




Qverall F ' 

a U,|88 - 
.ilj= J 604 



Constant 26.3.4 



« Significant a,t . 05 <'l^vel 

' • ** Significant at . 01 ' 'e<^el 

Significant it . 001 level 

' NS Not Significant at . 05 f 

NA Njo^Availabite.' did hot enlfer ;^egtteflflion equation 



# Overall F 

- = % U * 

R.= .677 

R^= .333 

Constant "UB6*.5. 
*• 




While clearly stayers, had a considerable wage advantage (from $0.41 to $p:,66.4 
pe-r>^) over npnmo^ers, and short-term returnees showed no ox negative 

rences, the wages. of the long-term returnee group display no pattern which 
would lend "support to either ihe hypothesis that this group was at a 'consistant . , 
advantage or disadvantage. The assumption bhat wage advantage, , if found, would 
be° strongest when the time period under, consideration was longer does, however, 
appear to be supported. 

2» Weighted Mean Wage, on A II Postprogram Jobs (Table VIII-2) 

When wages in the entire postprogram period are- analyzed, short-term returnees' 
display a consistant pattern of no significant difference from nonmoVers, although the 
sign and size of the coefficients vary considerably. 

Consistantly positive and s Ignificant coefficients are those for males, married 
.persons, and stayers. Early client, long-term returnees, show up as having an 
average wage advantage of $0.69 ovei- ndnmovers. surprisingly, this exceeds the 
advantage of stayers in this group. Among midterm clients , the order of advantage ' 
-is reversed, but long-term returnees ' wages continued to exceed those of nonmovers 
and of short-term returnees. 

With respect to the alternative charat erizationff of returnees, the results of 
this analysis give little! or no support to the contehtion that regardless of the time 
period, returne)3S are "failures. " In terms of wages alone, Icng-term returnees 
clearly differ from non-movers and short-term relocatees; and they differ in th« • 
.direction of being^most like stayers, who by traditional. criteria are "successful" 
relocatees. 

As predicted, this finding is more strongly supported as the time period is 
lengthened. 

3. Deflated Weighted Mean Wage (Ta.ble VIII-S) 

The lafft equations estimate the ''combined value of mean wages since program . 
and opportunity to work in terms of hourly wages per "full-time equivalent" hour 
of labor force activity. Consistantly significant and large values for stayers,' and 

\professional and technical occupations indicate predictable routes to wage /work ' 

\pportuHity. The emergence of positive and significant values in the two later 
exhorts for craftsmen (as well as the sizeable early cohort coefficient) differ from ■ 
thk behavior of (simple wag« variables. The entire gioup of occupational categories 

. in these equations behave more as suggested by labor market theory than iti the 
others. Higher skilled occupations display increasingly large positive coefficients, 
with increasing frequency of significance. With the exception of mine labor, the 
occupational levels of operative and below display generally negative wage /work 
opportunity. The mine labor situation Is a case of increasing activity In U. P. 

. .mining and mining-related occupations which have develped at a few large operatlcns 
recently. , • * 

When both wages and opportunity to work are cons Idered, the size, sign, and 
frequency of significance of coefficients on education and marital status are main- 
tained and even strengthened In indications of positive influence. Former welfare 
recipients display considerable disadvantage among early clients, although this , 
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TABLE Vm-Z 

WEIGHTED MEAN WAGE- 7bR A LL POST PROGRAM 4OBS 
REGRESSION "COEFFICIBNTS WITH SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS NOTED 





(AU eoiflioienta are In unit a of oenta) 




Variable 
Name 


Early CUenU 
N ^544 


Midterm Clients 
N » 435 

• > 


Late Clients 
N = 366 


Male 


121. 7 **>« . 


96, 7 


51.7** 


Age 


NA 


" -0.7 


0. 7 NS 


High School Graduate 


18. 1 NS 


3,9NS 


31.2 **, 


Some College 


■ 5. 7 NS 


17,4 ' 


46. 3 * 


C Ji H Miner 


NA 

1 


' "13.8NS 


-73,2 NS 

». 


vMarried 

Former Welfare 
e {Recipient 


23.5 ♦ 


20. 6 * 


31, 9 ** 


-33. 6 ** 


• 6. 7 NS 


.,• • 
• 6. 3 NS. 


Stayer (In the 

demand »rea) 


49. 8 *** 


36. .6 


55. 8 *** 


Short-Term Returnee 


-2.9NS 


-22. 9 NS 


25, I NS 


Long-Term Returnee 


" 69. 1 *** 


27.5* 


.39T3 NS 


Number of Jobs Held 


-0.8 NS 


0. 3 NS 


-3. INS 


Antecedent Months 
Emplo/ed 


■ 0. 1 NS 


■ 

0. INS 


' 0.2NS 


ProfessionaU Technical, 
or Managerial 


25,4 NS 


54,1*** 


. 52. 3 * 


Cle'rlcal/Sa lea 


18. 6 NS 


NA 


5, 3 NS 


Craft 


1. 7NS 


15. 9 NS 


40, 5 * " 


Operative 


-U.SNS 


-3. INS 


14.0 NS 


Private H H 


-104. 3 NS 


, -98.4 NS 


-27.6 NS 


Service- 


-39. 0 ♦ 


-24. 6 ♦ 


-32.4 NS 


< 

Farm 


-116.3 NS 


-152.5 * 


-29. 7 NS • 


'Mine Labor 


-68.0 NS 


" ,-15.8 NS 


27.8 NS 

* 


Use Vocational Training 

"An' fi^lt*ni' TnK 


.5. INS - 


24.7* 


NA 




Overall F 
s 19, 29 *** 
.642 
r2= .412 
'Con8lant»180. 9 


Overall F 

15. 55 *** 
R » .655 
R^» .429 
Confttant«!20%. 4 


Overall F 
a 8. 72 
R = .579 
r2v.336 
Cdnfltant*163. 3 



^ Significant at . )i level 
Significant at 01 !evel 
Significant a< .001 li'vel 
NS Not Significrtnt at s OS 

NA Not Availabid* did not ent^r regreiiloh equation , . ' 

ft . . • 
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TABLK vm-3 
DEFLATED WBIGHtED MEAN WAGE 
REGRESSION COBFFICIFNTS WITH SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS NOTED 
(AU coedioienti are in units of eentf ) 



Variable. 
Name 



Earl/ Clients 
N s 544 



Age 

High School Graduate- 

Some College 

C & H Miner 

Married 

Former Welfare 
Recipient 

Stayer (In the 

demand area) 

Short-Term Returnee 

Long- ye rm Returnee 

Number of Jobs Held 

Antecedent Months 
Employed 

Professional, Technlcali 
or Managerial 

Clerical/Sal 

Craft 

Operative' 
Private H H 
Service 
Farm 

Mine Labor 

Use Vocational Training 
on First Job 



132. 3 *** 

NA ■ 
25. 7 ** 
13.5 NS 

NA 
21. 7 * 

,43, 2 *** 

50. 8 *** 
.1.9NS 
53. 2 *** 
-5. 3 *. 



0. 04NS 

q 

50. 9 ** 
• 53.3 K* 
25.9NS 

13. fas 

-5ir-iNS 
.14.2NS 
.66.0 NS 
-23.0NS 

11. 7 NS 

Overall F 
= 20.4 ♦** 
.652. 
R - .427 . 
ConBtarttsl24. 6 



Mlclterm CUenkaf 
. N » 435 ' 



89. 3 xoxx* 
.1.2NS 
9. 3NS 
26.9NS 
28. 2 NS 
.22. 3 * 

-20.0 NS 

.32. 9 ** 
, -33. 7 * 
17. INS 
-6. 5 * 

0. INS 

84. 7 *** 
22. 2 NS 
40.3* 
14.2.NS 
-52.6 NS 
3.7NS 
-115 . 9 NS 
17.4 NS 

39, 2 ♦** 

- Overall F 
s U. 8 *** 
R,== .613 
r2« .376 
Constants 174. 3 



» Significant at . 05 level . 
** Significant at . 01 level 
<K«« Significant at , 001 level 

NS ' Not Significant at » OS 

NA Not Available, did not enter regression equation 



'Latte Clients 
N = 366 



29. 7 NS 

NA 
42.8 *** 
28. 7 NS 
-27.6 NS 
■ 30.2 ** 



5.9NS 




72, 0 *** 
6. 3 NS 
43.7 NS ' 
-4.0NS 

0.2* 

. .66.4 ** 
24. 8 NS 0 
67. 8 *** 
31.5NS 
NA„ 
-22.4 NS 
,-38.2.NS 
109. 9 * 

.13. INS 

OveraU F 
» 109.1*** 
R .610 . 
r2s .372 
'Con8tant=l09. 1 
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seems less severe In the later periods. Whether this Is-a cohort effect alone, or * 
(a more disturbing possibility) an Indication of f widening wage /employment gap ' 
over time, Is Impossible to say with assurance, .... s ^ 

' With respect to mobility status , short-term returnees display a considerable 
/dllsad vantage. In comparison to nonmovers, when the only slgnlflcaiit coefficient Is • . 
considered, and negligible difference In the remaining^ p(erlods. Among early 
clients, long-term returnees again exceed stayers l^ predicted value of wage /work 
opportunities, compared with nonmovers. This seems remarkable, slncb by 
definition, nearly all returnees changed jobs at least once, at the time of remigra- 
■ tlbn, thus Increasln the probability of a period of unemployment being, recorded. 
By contrast, many cayers have had ciply one job. Long-term returnees also main- 
tain considerable ( at statlstlc^illy insignificant) advantage over nonmovers and 
short-term returnees In the midterm and late cohorts. 

Finally, the overall performance of the deflated weighted mean wage equations 
exceeds that of simple wage equations, If we consider overall Statistical significance 
and/'prc^fjortionlif variance explained. 



C, Summary and Conclusions 



When mobility status alone Is considered: 



I. 



2. 



3. 



Relocatees who stayed in the demand area have experienced wage and 
employment outcomes which. In all cohorts. Indicate considerable 
advantage over nonmovers. a 

short /midterm returnees displayed no consls.tant pattern of any advan- 
tage over nonmovers, and In some cases had significant negative - 
differences, ^ . 



Long-term returneiBS among early clients displayed s,onslderable', 
significant advantage over nonmovers, 'exceeding that attained by 
stayers In two cases and nearly equaling It in the third. Although 
generally lacking statistical significance In the later cohorts, this 
category had a negative sign In oxily one case; this entailed the 
estimation of the most static dependent variable, last wage (mid- ' 
term clients). In estimates of weighted mean variables, which 
should more closely approximate long-run expected values, the 
long-term returnees showed a cons istant pattern of strong advantage 
over nonmovers, with significance In 3 of 6 cases. 

Although short-term returnees appear to fair generally worse than nonmovers, 
there Is no tangible support for the hypothesis that long-term returnees necessarily 
share their fate. As the time horizon was extended; long-term returnees exhibited 
wage and v^ork oppbi'l^unlty Indidators which more closely approximated those for 
stayers. Unless we are prepared to seriously question the employment success of 
stayers, we have little \ir no. support for concluding that long-term returnees are 
labor market l-allures. \ ^ . 
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CHAPTER IX 

AID ANALYSES OF CONDITIONAL 
PROBABILITY OF RELOCATION 

f. 



k\ The Use o); the AID-III Program 



One of the goals of the research at hand is to enhance the capability to detect, 
prior-to offering subsidized mobility, those combinations of personal and environ- 
mental factors which may predict economic and mobility outcomes. lATe have taken 
the position th^t this is not simply a matter of determining which movers (o^ 
trainees) will be successful, but rather of determining which moves (or occupational 
: patterns) may be most succe-sful. That Is to say, based on the experience of ■ 
program staff, we wish to analvz-e those combinations of personal characteristics 
of the client, as well aB of the environment of the areas of origin and destination 
which appear to affect (positively or negatively) wages, , employment, the decision 
to relocate," or to return to the area of origin* 

Two factors argued against the use of "traditionat" methods of analyzing 
decision outcomes, such as multiple regreasion, descrimlnaht analysis or simple 
analysis of variance. . , * . 

1. The assumption of addltlvlty required In these models Is presumed 
to be violated and it is the behavioral yield of this violation which 
we wish to expjore./ 

2, Although interaction of pi'edictors may be dealt with on a limited 

' scale In multiple regression, cross-product terms utilizing dummy 
variables must be," as a practical matter, limited in number and 

0 (due to the necessity to omit one level of each of the predictors) ' 
arbitrarily Irnplnge upon our ability to discover how they work on 
the data set. 

A problem arises when we -consider the. goal of discovering what predictors, in 
combination, occur In the presence of a given result. There are some results 
which require that multiple conditions arise to produce them. While we might Jtest 
a limited number of hypotheses concerning main and Interaction effects utilizing 
traditional multivariate routines, the Identification of unique subgroups of a sample 
which produce clufitei:^ed minimum or. maxitftAim values of the dependent* variable 

. ' . ' ■ • • .■ ■ 

."•V207 .' ■ ■ 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ is 




becomes an arduous and expensive process under these conditions. In particular, 
methods of dealing with omitted values of dummy variables leave much to be desired 
in terms of economy as well as interpretation, ' 



Wheh research; interest fcenters on sample subgroups of particular policy 
importS^nce, the_potential interaction ot program treatments and environmental 
facto/s with membership in the siJbgroup takes on primary' impo^rtance for goals 
stated in terms of alteration of economic or social outcomes for group' mpmbers. 
The use of stepwise regression is of limited value in such cases due to the limits 
upon numbers of interaction terms which may be handled with ease. Procedural 
limitations of the model are equally critical; each one of the predictors added has 
Its effect measured over the entire data set, .Variance analysis has its own design 
requirements which produce problems when survey data are not orthogonal, as well 
as requiring that effects be measured ovei* the whole data set, 1 

A relatively new program (AID-III) which applies large number of potential 
predictors to extensive data sets, producing a new set cf complex variables (sample 
subgroups defined by complex predictor combinations) which have high predictive 
pgwer is yitilized here, as a complement to other procedures, 

"The general principle of the program is an application of a , . 

.. prestated, if complex, strategy simulating the procedures of a good 
researcher in searching for predictors that increase his power to 

^' account for the variance of the dependent variable. Thus, the basic 
principle of leagt squares is followed, and the focus is on power in 
reducing error, i, e, , on importance rather than on significance. In 
place of restrictive assumptions, reliance is on a prearranged procer 
dure which starts with the most stable and reliable finding (division of 
the data set on-that'predictor which reduces the variance of the depen* 
dent variable the most^ and works down to less and less dependable and 
powerful findings on smaller and smaller subgroups, .. 

• ■ ' , ■ • . tt 
. . A major advantage of this procedure is the transpairencV of the 
process and the results. At each decision point, the printed output 
allows one to examine all the alternative divisiSns of the data set, 
, , , At the end of the proceso, what one has is a set of subgroups whose 
definition. (pedigree) is clearly and easily defined by the process by 

' X / which they were isolated and whose characteristics (mean and variance 
of the dependent variable) are simple statistics, "2 ' 

The AID procedure is not utilized here nor was it designed as a hypothesis 
testing method. Rather, it is a way of literally "getting inside of the data set" to 
examine an array of potential hypotheses which concern the effects of variables 
which may not appear important over the entire data set, but which are dispropor- 
tionately important to the outcomes of subgroups. 



ijohn A, Sonquist, Elizabeth Lauh Baker and James N, Morgan, Searching 
for Structure; An Approach to' Analysis of Substantial' Bodies of Micro-Data and 
Docttmentatlon for a Computer Program (Successor to the Auto matic Interaction 
Detector Program) (Ann Arbor; Survey Research Center, 1971) p» 2, 
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'*.Hyt>otheses are built on^what effects. th6se at the margin. . . But if 
jnan y people^ Are not free to make choices or are dominated by other 
forces, • • then the data ma^y show that the overall effect of some inripor- 
tant theoretical variable is insignificant, when in fact it isVquite power*- 
. ful for the subgroup--somethihg which this program will reveaU 

The procedure for using the program is basically simple. However, the range 
of strategy parameters available and the lack of any extensive literature concerning 
the Implications involved in Strategy choices require that the researcher contem- 
plate t^e priorities <»which would emerge if he were to attempt to duplicate the 
processSay calling up successively mors complex cross-tabulations. That is, ^ 
their selection requires that a broad theoretical context or ^'khpwn*' temporal or 

causal ordering pf events be invoked. 

* ■ * -. ■. 

Although the output is most easily interpreted when a continuous dependent 
variable is specified, dichotomous variables when are distributed with not. less 
than 20 percent of the observations taking on one of the values will produce . 
comparable results. 

Predictors must be converted to or occur as categories. Houever, strategy 
parameters are available which will combine K ordered categorie&> of a predictor 
C^monotonic mode'') in K-1 ways and choose those two groups which produce the- 
largest reduction in error. If the restriction that the categories remain ordered 
is lifted ('Ifree nriode''), all possible such combinations will be examined, t'or 
instance, if five age categories are specified with order maintained, there are 
four possible ways to diyide the data set into twb^groups on the basis of age. 
However, if there is any reason to suspect that combinations of young and old 
categories vs. middle aged may be of importance, the ordering strategy may be 
abandoned to good effect. . „ 

In cases of predictors where no strong theoretical or empirical support is^ 
available to justify ordering of categories (e. g. , detailed occupational categories) 
use of monotonic mode is likely to produce highly idiosyncratic splits oC^the/data- 
set. With a maximum of 33 categpries per predictor, some, care need be/exer- 
cised in choosing category breadth when free mode is used; : 

..if there are M different predictors of K subclasses each, . 
even if all are maintained in some logical order, efich split looks 
V at M (K-^l) possibilities and by the time twenty-five sUch splits 
" - have been decided upon, the program has selected fropi among 

25M (K-1). With twenty predictors of ten classes each, this is - 
.4,500. It any' reordering of scales is allowed, the nutpber explodes. 
Hence, there is no point asking about statistical significance or de* 

grees of freedomJ'*2 * 

' I— . .■ -. ■ • ' ' t 

At any time a predictor may re-enter the process to produc^several subgroups 

■'■"iirvaTto'arTSteprsir — .> — - — ~ • — " — ■ — - - ..........^ 1 1 
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Oncp the first split qf the data ^pet has been accomplished, i the new group . 
•'with the largest unexplained variance is examined for potential division. This • 
process continues until one or more of the end-point criteri^a^e encountered. 
Th^se may bg specified on the basis of a preset minimum fraction of the orijginal 
vaHance of the initial group, a minimum number of, cases in the resulting sub- 

foup, or a maximum number of splits. ... 
y. Splitting order is not dependent upon the order of pjredictbrs in the fo'rmat 
statement. However, if the researcher desires to introduce background factors, 
or those with clear priority in temporal ordering, first sets of .predictors may 
be ranked, . This optitfn infiludes various strategy choices concerning the desir-. 
ability of retiirning-no Rank One predictors after <-he program has passed on to 
Rank Two predictors, etc. ' . ^ 

A "Lpokahead" option completes the list of major strategy parameters, and 
fills a special need: ' 

^ "A potentially damaging possibility . . . is the offsetting-interaction- . 
effect where neither of two predictors appears to have any effect 
because it is offset by the other. If oid men and young women spend 
more time in the hospital, neither age nor sex may appear to matter. 
This raises the question^f local-maxima, i.e. , whether looking 

ahead more tha"n one 9plit would allow us to find more powerful 
combinations. 

The bbvious test is to take each predictor»s best split on the og roup 
in question and make one or two additional splits (the best possible) 
on one or both- of the resulting subgroups. One then asks which set 
of ... splits provides the^argest total sum of squares explained, makes » 
the first split, and proceeds. "2 

. ■ ■ , ■ ■ ... • ■ ■. ■ 

B. Predictors and Strategy For Estimating 
the Conditional Probability of Rel9catioii 

In order to estimate the probability of an employment-conditioned relocation, 
all nonlabor force relocatees were excluded from the analysis. This reduced the 
number of eligible observations to 1, 447, which was further reduced to 1,443 due 
to. lack of complete information in four cases. 

For each eligible observation, relocation status was evaluated, arid coded as 
one if the respondent relocated, and zero if the respondent did not relocate. The 
value of the dependent variable (probability of relocation) therefore became one 
'or zero in all cases. The "mean" value of the dependent variable became the 
simple average created by summing the assigned values (z-ero and one), &nd 
dividing the iotal by 1,443 (the total number of eligible observations). This , 



- ' iThe following description of tl^e process follows the program user's manua^, 
8tep-by-step# See, ibid. , pp. 8 - 21. 

.2ibid. p. 20 ; 20'<3 
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creates a straightforward term, the group relocation rate. This iS"aIso.Tefe*j?.ed 
to as the conditional probability of relocation (see caveat In Section C). " 

The initial attempt at estindation of probability of relocation utilized ten 
predictor variables: age, median family income in the 'county of origin, pri,or ^ 
hourly wage, sex, marital status, total dependentfif, .prior education, welfare 
recipient. ^it^tus, training course, and unemployment rate in the county of origin 
in the year in which respondent made his la iJt contact withjhe Mobility Progtam* . 
Due to the unavailability of pounty-specific unemplQyfnent rates for severar early 
years* of Mobility Project operation, several-hundred observations were- dropped 
from the initial analysis for want of complete information. However, the resulfing. 
analysis failed to utilize the unemployment rate predictor. In response to this 
problem, the analysis was rerun with the unemployment rate predictor deletedr^ 

The following is -a list of the definitions of /categories used in the nine predfctor 
AID analysis of conditional probability of relocation. For each predictor, the 
strategy option chosen for combinations of categories for that predictor is indi- 
cated in parentheses. ^ ' . 

r 1. Sex (dichotomous) " / 

•1 =: male o ; . " . 

0 = female 



2, Age (free) 

1 = 17-24 

2 = 25-34 
,3 « 35 - 40 

4 = 41 - 50 

5 - over age 50 



3. Marital status (dichotomous) 

1 s m£^rri«d and residing with spouse J 
0 = not married ot not residing with spouse 

4. Receipt of public assistance income ^dichotomous) 

' , 1 = WIN client or received soxiie income from public 

assistance sources ^ 

0 = Received no income from jJublic: assistance in r 
■ preprogram year 

• ■ * ' ■ ■ •• ■ . ' ' 

5. Education (dichotomous) * 

1 = high school graduation or more . 7- 

^ . 0 - less than high school graduation *" ' , 

6* Median family income in home county dn 1969 (dichotomous) 

1 = $7500 or less 

0 ~ more than $7500 . * 

7, Prior-.hourly wage (monotonic) 

■ .0 - none > \ . 

• 1 = $0.01 - $1.50 ^ . ^ 

2 = $1,51 - $2.00 - 
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-3 s $2.^01 - $2.50,. V 
4 = $2.51';S $3.00 
sNs $3.01 - $3.50, 

.6 = $3.51 * $4.00 
7*5 gtT eater than $4vO0 



8. . Tptal dependents, including respondent, at time' of prograni^ 
"contact (monptonic). 

. I's'one ^ ■ - , . ■■ '' . ' " , / 
~" ' 2;= twa" ' / ■ . ■•' \ 
3 = t^ree 

^ 5 = five or more 



9. Training course <dichotomous) ' ^ . * 

l^ fei^ined in one of the three mo§t highly tech^^^ 
'■'^rea.s (computer programmer, tax assessor, , . . ' 

engirie-erihg survey aide) ; ^ T ;/ 

' • 0 = all Other training courses, - or no training . " « -r'^'^ 

Although all of the pre4iUo]Js utilized have temporal priority over the relocation 
decision, it was not'b'eH 



that, within 5he jgroup of predictors, sufficient grijuhds 
existed for establishi^dikerihg ranks of predictors. ' ' . 

Splitting' criteria were established as follows: , ' *. 



Maximum number of splits = 25 
Minimum. number of observations in a group = 3- 
MinimuKi ptrcehtage of total sum of squares N splits must explain 
^^0V4^(N = 1), 1.2 (N => 2); -2.4 (N = 3, only applies jn the^ 
' ^'ase of two-step L6okahe?id) ' • . 



Preference .expre?-5ed pn the basi& of predictor rank = iix>ne • 

' The analysis was initially run utilizing a one- step Lookahead procedure. . 
However, as described in the fpJlowing analysis of the trees produced, the same 
•modefwas subsequently run utilizing a two-step Lppkahead procedure. . 



■ c.- AlD-IIi Analyses of Conditiohal Probability f f • . ■ 
. " Relocation and Findings .. . 

\ " , ' ■ • ■ ' 

Tables IX- 1 and 1X^2 display the AID-III trees whicli resulted when the 
predictors wera utilized In a program to determine the c6nditional probabilities 
of relpcation of subgroups of respondents. The two tables differ . in that TahleJX-1 
, '. was produced us-ing a^o^e-step Lookahea'd procedure, while Table IX-2 utilized a 
two-^tep Lookahead procedure. ' 

Several points shoulci be kept in mind in thprllt'rrpretation of these tabj.es. 
* First, the dependent variable is npt, strifctly W^^^^ingt a, conditional probability, 
since the -probability that any individual has moved is in fact either zero or ui^ty. 
^ the actual dependent variable is the true proportion of persons in the group who 
did relocate, not an estimator of-rtiat, propor|lo|i. Second, although the nature of 
theb*pcess involved Is such that the categories defined may produce Idiosyncratic 
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results, the "pedigree" of each subgroup is sO transparent that hypothesis- 
- formation is facilitated. Third, althQ»gh the printed compater- output reveals 
the sum of squares basis for the splitting order, a careful reading of the table • 
reveals much aboil the ordering of the process. Following an initial split, the^ 
decision rules are^applied to Groups 2^^nd 3 in Table IX-1. The groups numbered 
.4 and 5 resulted from, the next split of^roup 2 because the sum of the squared 
deviations from the mean in that group exceeded that in Group >3. Similarly, 
Group 5 was spjit prior to Group 3 for^p sa'n^ie reason. The operation, then chose 
axnpng. Groups 6, 7, and 3, resulting in the next split being made on 3. 

' Finally, la.lehgthy table of supportive data/ not p^sented here in its entirety, . 
will be referred to frequently. For each of the groupVin each t^ble, the proba- 
,bilit^of relocation, by each category of each predictorX is displayed in a portion 
'of the\prin>ted output. Hence, w* may delve within grbu^for patterns which may 
provide further clues to additional hypotheses where. split^4 id not occur. In the^ 
case of age, for instance, one might wish to trace the.pattei^s of this theoretically 
important variable,^ althoughlts only, occur refice in tl^ first t>ee is in final.splits. 

The two AID tree^ produced utilizing one and two-step Lookahead procedures 
differ considerably; We- shall begin by looking at the one- step Lobkahead table in 
its entirety and then compare it with the two-step Lookahead table. 

' v The first split in table IX-1 was on the basis of marital status and prese'nce 
of spouse. ' This split is primarily int^sting not in terms of the reduction in sum 
o'f squares unexplained produced by thi's%m, 'but rather in terms of the subsequent 
. splits and the demonstVation that it provides oj the difference between this method 
$tnd others, which measure affects ovs^ an erihrje data, set. Inspection of the split 
record provided in the printed output rev.eals that the split.on marital. status was 
ttiade on the basis of the results of the one-step Lookaheadi ' Although a split on 
sex would have reduced unexplained variance by a gfeat^r t,^^,,^mount as a single 
step, the ordered combinatioii. of splits on marital status.f6yiewed by a spUt of 



G roup 2 , on peic exceeded the ^lOtehtial sum of squares explained for a split 
•initiated on sex and then followed by one on marital status. . ■ 

or.Gfoup 2, the proportion' ho relocated is * 616. The split of Group 3, 

however, reve_als thatjhejnajor subgr^oup (Grodp 8) of those "not rnarried or not 

~re"sidini^'^ ■spbUse had an identical rate' of relocation' T. 616). In Addition; 
reference to subgroup values by type of training revealed .b.it within Group 2 there . 
is a minor difference iti the opposite direction the relocatioi.v rates- in GroCip 2 are 
■7602 for those with highly technical training, ^and .618 fpr those withjess techmcal 

training* 

•Gr.oup 9 displays the rnaximum relocation rkte in the table. But we also note / 
that in group size it ranks 17th. It, Should be recalled that the three most technical 

• ti?aining courses were largely conducted at Michigan Technological University m 

■ Houghton, rather than at the Skill Center. In the atosence>*^ educational upgrading 
-facilities at Houghton, entrance was restricted to a reJayvely advantaged^pii------ 

' • lation (see Chapter V). It is therefore Interies.tlngjo^m^^thalrre^ of this , 
highly trained group from its mariially^uninaJmSi^^Bd^arent group virtually /ivipes 
out the gross diff^xeneB b^fwW those in Groups 8 ar(d 2. , The unmarried wi h less. 

^J|,iih^J:ci'traTn£g move at the same rate as all marriled persons, whose mobility 
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..rate vcty little w.ith type of training. However, ^.a small as, Group 9 is, it points 
to a considerable "bonus" affect of being both unmarried and technically trained, 
. since among married persons so trained, only about 60 percent relocated. 

The, split o( Group 2 on the basis of sex results in the creation of the flrst final 
group occurring in this table. Group ,4, married women living with their spouses, 
of* whom there^re 51 under consideration, display a mobility rate of only ,,, 196, < 
None of'the specihed predictors provided s-ufflclent explanatory power to further 
split Group 4, The split of Group 2 'qri this basis Is not surprising, .since women, 
so situated are iess likely than males to be tlie primary wage earners In the house- 
^hold. Such secondary workers, appear to basj^ employment and location decisions . 
heavily upon the employment and location decisions of thevprlmary worker In the 
household,' As we shall see In a subsequent tree, splltlfe-^vi?hlch result in subgroups 
of unmarried women indicate much higher mobility -rates for that grpup. 

The first split of Group 3, those not married or not residing wjth spouse, on 
less technical training and highly technical training, results in the creation of 
final Group, 9, In addition. It should be noted that no further spill of-the Group 3 
branch of this tree ocqurs on the basis of sex. Group 8, those with Less technical ' 
or no training., splits on the basis of WIN status or prior receipt of welfare, 
resulting In two final, groups. Reference to subgroup profiles on the basis of sex 
Indicates, however, that within Groups 10 and 11 Some difference' In relocation 
rates by sex is evident although thls,.was not sufficient to result in a spilt. Among 
those In Group 11, those "receiving no.welfare Income In the preprogram year, 
• there were 181 women whose relocation rate„was .713, and 338 men whose relo- 
cation rate was .618. Group 10, those who received some welfare In the prepro- 
gram year, contains 82 women whose relocation rate was ,451, and 37 menjajlth 
ji relocation late of .487. J , ' ' 

Married m«n living with their spouses (Group 5), were differentiated according 
to relocation rate 'on the basis of the 1969 median family Income In their home 
counties, in. the split resulting In Groups 6 and 7. Group 7, those coming from 
poorer counties, were further differentiated according to level of education. This 
progression,, along with some underlying patterns which did not tesult In splits. Is " 
most Interiestlng, First, those from poofer counties had a higher relocation rate. 
— gee&nd^-am^g-those in-the-po'ore^r-HJOunti^s 

groups had the higher relocation rates. Among 'the progeny of Group 2, Grgup 17 
represents a local maximum relocatldn rate. In addition, these less educated men 
from poorer home counties, displayed a rather small difference In relocation fates- - 
according to status as welfare recipients in the preprogram year. Among those in 
Group 17, there were 91 nonrecipients, with a relocation rate of ,802,. The 47 
welfare or WIN recipients In the group had an unusually high relocation rate for 
welfare recipients of , 787,' When Group_lij._jnale-h4gh-&0ho.ol-gra^ 
. poorer ^ouiitles-r-'W*S'-spitr"tlie^esir^ those age 40 or under, shows 

'w*elfare recipients with a higher rate of relocation thah nonwelfare recipients, In 
Group 19, nonrecipients had a relocation rate of , 689» while 35 welfare recipients 
had a rdocatlon rate of ,714, Iji final Group 18, the relditlonship between receipt 
of welfare 'and mobility was in the opposite direction, with nonrecipients mQS^g'at 
a rate of ,412 and recipients at a rate of ,364, '. """-^ 
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Married men from counties with median family income over $7500 were differ- 
entiated according to hourly wage oh the last job prior to program. In this group 
the pattern of relocation rates .'is considerably different th^ii fbr the more disad- 
vantaged males in Groups 7 and 17,, Whereas; poorer county origins combined with ,. 
educational disadvantage to produce high mobility rates, origin in a wealthier 
county combined with prior wage advantage to provide low iriobllity rates, but 
combined with j>rior wage disadvantage to produce low rates of mobility among 
older workers and higher rates among younger workers. However, the older and 
younger groups defined by Groups 14 and 15 split at age 40 rather than the much 
younger ages that might be indicated from aggregate census . data (as described in 
Chapter V)i 

• The. patterns resulting from both Groups 6 and 7 indicate thkt the persons who 
had previously had an apparent employment disadvantage were those most likely to 
move unless they were ovef age 40. However, Group ^ich possibly represents, 

the most disadvantaged grOup resulting- from the Group Z hrAut of the tree, could , . 
not be split on the basis of age, or number of dependents, or wages, or any of the 
other predictors, regardless of the fact that the N, is 138. 

Separate calculations . regarding characteristics of those in Group 17 reveal 
that the impetus to, relocation with tfiis group was par'ticularily strong. For in- • 
. stance,- 39 of the persons in Group 17 took their first job following program contact 
in the home area,. i.e., they did not immeciiately relocate. However, of these 
persons, 28 percent subsequently relocated. In addition, of all of tbg subgroups 
represented in the table those in Group 17 were knost likely to jelot'&W given the 
presence of pre-employment grants. Although only 31 persons lii Grbup 17 
received such grants, 8,4 percent of these eventually relocated; of the 107 who di^ 
not receive such grants 79 percent relocated. This latter figure (relocation m the , 
absence of pre-employment funds) repre^sents a local maximum for the Group 2 

branch. • 

The subgroups resulting from Groups 6 and.7 give additional clues to the effect 
of subsidized relocation upon counties of origin. Contrary to popular wisdom, 
there is a strong indication that the mobility rates among this less educated and 

lower wage population conspecuousiy exceed those for their less disadvantaged ^ 

ctraittfeTpanets". " * -" -— — ~— 

- - Table lX-2, utilizing a two-step Lookahead procedure, .provides quite a differ- : - 
ent picture of relocation decision making. The usb of the extra Lookahead step 
rbsulted in an initial- split on sex rather than on marital status due to the fact that v^ 
the total sum of squares explained by the" first three splits resulting in Groups 1, 
3, 4, 6, and 7 (and which was revealed only by the use of the extra Loo^alieadjtep)____ 

- --exceedetH:h0-s^Im-o^BXI^^e^^ w er e madeTollowmg 
tl e pattern displayed on Table IX- l and were subsequently combined with any > " , 

available'^ third split. The difference in relocation rates between men and women 
in Groups 2 and 3 of this table is greater than in the entire study group due to the ... 
eifclusibn of nonlabor force relocate^s," who were largely women.' . ^ 

Although Table IX-2 provides considerably more information concerning the 
correlates of relocation for unmarried women than the previous table, the num- 
bering of the groups in Table IX-2 ihdioaW that, statistically i as well as 

(* * • - 
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conceptuaUy, It is considerably less difficult to "explain" the relocation rates among 
men than among women. Following the split which resulted in Groups 2 and 3, the 
next three splits which were made all involved Group 3 and its subsequent subgroups,. 
G-roup 2 resulted in a split only after the splits of Group 3 had resulted in two fin^l. 
groups '(Groups 7 and 9) and the creation of Group 8, where N was reduced to 54. 

V As we might expe.ct from viewing Table IX^l, in Table IX-2 the first split for 
women is made on marita.l statCis, resulting iii the final" Group 10, of the 51 women 
who comprised Group 4 in Table IX- 1. The reasoning for this split is the same as • 
in Table IX-l,' and the derivation of the two groups of married <v omen living with 
spouse serves to indicate, that the manner of expressing at implied interaction 
effect is e§'sentialiy arbitrary. 

Group 11, women who are either not married or not residing with spouse, 
provides an interesting contrast and illustrates more directly employment- , 
conditioned locational decisions on the part of these women. Although the male 
arid female branches of this tree eventually split on rather similar variables, tho 
direction and magnitude of the "effect" of these variables on nien and women 
implies that employment and location decisions may be malde on different bases'. 
However, "we would hasten to add, that there are additional strong indications that 
A?4:lvese decisions are made in the context of quite different alternatives, i. e. , it is 
implied that the bases for the decisions differ largely because the available bases 
for the decision making differ. • 

Consider the split for women on antecedent hourly wage, where only 58 out of 
168 women in relatively affluent counties had had a prior hourly wage of over a • 
$1. 50 an hour. On the other hand, the appearance of, a wage variable in this tree 
on the male branch (see Groups 24 and 25), as well as in the preceding table (see. 
Oroupg 12 and 13^ Table IX- 1 J, is'associated with considerably higher wage levels, 
on the whole. These surface differences are replete with implications for differing 
prior work history, labor force attachment, investment in human Capital, regional, 
industry /occupation mix (extractive industries other than agriculture), and strong 
cultural codes in the area's ethnic communities, which generally reject outright, 
the propriety of work outside the home for women, regardless of status. 

Unmarried women from_^hom^^ount^^^ 



below $7500"pr^vidTthe first final group in this branch of the tree, as well as the 

second highest g roup mobility rate found in the entir e tree (maximum = CIroup 21-) » 

While graduation from one, of the three most technical training courses is corret- 
ated with relatively high mobility rates for men, none of the 86 women in Group 13 
had been students .in any of these three courses. Regardless of level of training 
jio wever, the heavy outmi' graiimi-oJLwjmien-tboth4a-thi6-g^u^ ^ . " 

outmigration patterns from the Upper Peninsula) must surely be attributed in part 
to a severe lack of employment oppO(i^tunities,fo.r»womeli in the r'fegion. It- should 
be remembered that the women represented" ih these tables were active labor " 
market participants and appeared to be heavily primaryAvage earners. It is. not 
surprising, therefore, to find that Group 13 is a final group for which ther*e is no 
Statistically satisfactory subsequent split on any other variable. 

Croup 12, unm,arried women, from home counties with 1969 median family 
Incomes in excess of $7500, has a relocation r'kje of .575, and results in subsequ'eiJ^t 
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splits which have disturbing Implications. Group U, Women so situated who had 
previous hourly earnings of over $1. SO an h'our,. forms a final group with a relo- 
cation- rate of only . 534. Of the 58 women Involved In Group 14, separate calcu- 

■ tatlons reveal that only 5 have ever earned niore than„$2.00 an hour In the home 
area, In spite of these being relatively affluent home areas. Hence, it Is not at 
all surprising that no group of women splits on any education o.r training variable.^ 

■ since the ^^ange of wages available to women does not appeaf.to vary. Women 
from retatively. affluent counties who had no (or low) wage records prior to the 
program, had a somewhaj; higher relocation rate (Group 15) of .594. However,. 
Group 15 produced a radical split on WIN or welfare status with Group 18 con- ■ 
talnlng 49 WIN or welfare clients with a relocation rate of only .346, while 
nonreclplents in Group 19 had a relocation rate of . 746. Consistent differences, 
such as thU and others reported, between welfare and WIN client?; and the 
remainder of the population, particularly where relatively homogeneous subgroups 

^ have been defined as here, are partlcula|^ perplexing. In addition to the availa- 
blllty t>f telocatlon subsidies., counsellngjt^ktc. through the Northern Michigan • 
Mobility Project, WIN clients have, for sOme years,, had available a separate fund 
to encourage the re'locatltfn of WIN clients to new employment. Structurally, 
Group 10 m Table IX-1 and Group 18 In Table IX-Z are very similar except for 
sex. Yet although we have seen various patterns in these .two tables which indi- 
cate that those with prior education, wage and work experience disadvantages In 
the labor market tend to have higher relocation rates than less disadvantaged, 
this Is not usually the case where we find, a spilt involving female w el.fare 
repipients versus nonreclplents. J 

Following a pattern foreshadow 4|%y our discussion of Table ^^^--l. Group 3, 

• (males) split first on technical level of training course. However, jn T^ble IX-2, 
' none of the subsequent splits for males involved marital status. This may be 
accounted for. by the fact that the combination of splits on &ge and number pf ^ 
depeAdents at the.tlme of program entry may ^ell/«^/\^^^ ^^'^^^f '^f^,^'^^^^ 
marital status. Among the 149 persons In Group 5 who had re'ceived training m 
the three most technical training courses available, the older f °^P' 
■ vears of age and older, showed a relocation rate of more than twice that for the ... 
ATto 3 W M grbu^. Although this was considerably. modified by the presence 

-- tlie relocation- rate in the^^o^^^^^ 

34 vear old group. However, the combination of age over 35, more than 4 
fep'endent;, -and a previous wage of greater than $2.50 an ho^r ^^^^^^^^ 
. • of highly technically trained persons resulted (see Group 24) m a sm..ll group 

. (N^-H)-of rrreV who had 'arn^^<^* 

By contrast/this group was paired (see Group 25) with another ^^^^ 
. ' who had a previous wage of less than $2.51 an hour and a *el°c^*^°^ '^^^^ °\;;,^°V 
Here we again encounter the case of a group.of workers with h^avy responsibllitie 
poor paat e nployment or wnge records, and a personal. characterUtlc generally 
nsLiatedw^Wowreloca:dnrv . 
'Les. Thll contradiction.^..- .g./speclflc mobility patterns Is even more dramatic 
^ - /hen the 35 o^ older worker has four or fewer dependents and Is a graduate of a 
\ Sly tlhnlcal training course; this group of 93 men had a relocation rate In 
Kcess of 82 percent. 



The groups resulting from Group '4, males with less technical training, 
i«idtcate a median family Income effect in thj?,; opposite direction of that displayed 
for- women, as well as an ^ge effect quite different than that reported above for 
more technically trained males. Group 4 splits first Into a final group (Group 7) 
numbermg 395 men fromorelatively affluent counties (median family Income over 
$7500) who have a mobility rate of .704. Although Group 7 Is a final group, it 
should be noted th.-t separate calculations reveal that, as reported for other groups, 
there Is a .tendency for "less than high school graduates" In ;thls group to move at a 
hlg'ier rate than high school graduates. The relocation rates are respectively^" 
, 777 and .646. 

The 576 men In Group 6 from less affluent counties have a lower relocation 
rate of . 586, which Is modified by the dramatic split between Groups 8 and 9 which ; 
produces two age groups. Group 9» those from 17 to 40 ye^rs of age. Is" a final 
group numbering 522 with a relocation rate of .607. Although split criteria Were 
not met by, the education variable on this groupy there Is some apparent effect; the 
less than high school educated members of Grmip 9 had a relocation rate of about ; 
64 peircent, while high school graduates relocated at a rate ot\about 59 percent. 

The low relocation rate, In Group 8, those over 40 years of age. from counties . 
of low median Income, who had less technlcartralnlng, contrasts with tbat fot 
highly technically tra'lned persons over age 35 In Group 17. It would appear that 
as the time frame for recovering the return to Investncient in relocation (inoliirding , 
antlclpatied psychic cost) grows shorter, the highly technically trained persons 
may expect a higher private return to the relocation (In view of the public Inyest- 
ment In his technical training).. . Those over if e 40 in Group 8 (from; a poorer 
county) may anticipate that the return, in view of skill level or level of anticipated . 
wages. Is not sufficient to overcome resistance to mobility.. However, iwhile the 
highly technically trained person may have to niove In order to wOrk in hie field 
at all, opportunities for less technically trained workers In^poorier counties may 
be more favorable In terms of absolute'numberS of jobs available. In this respect* 
it Is Interacting that Group 8 subsequently ,spllt%6n prior hourly wajge In a thanner 
which Indicates thdt Group 23, those persons, with a previous .wage advantage, were: 
most llkely to move, ^Ith a relocation rate of .650. 



Summary 



' ' When the AlB-III program was applied to the problem of locating 
combinations of subgroup characteristics which best explained differ- 
ences In relocation rates, th" .r.owing patt«ir¥is emejegodj " 

1. It is largely the Interaction of sex a;itl nxarltal status 
\ for married women that accounts for low relocation 
rate© among wotnen respondents. • , 

Zt Women who are unmarried or not living with their 
spouses have relocation rates nearly identical to 
those for men, in spite of lack of female partici- 
pation Ih training programs associated with high 
relocation rates. 
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3, Age U a relatively mlAor factor In explaining relocation 
rates, an4 wh^n It dees enter, th6 major differentiations 
pccur between those vender and over 35 or age 40, rather 
than In the twenties as Census estimates would predict. 

4, Among men, those with a relatively poor home counljy and 
Ipw preprogram educational attaliiment generality displayed 
the highest relocatiqin rates. . 

5, Previous status as a welfare recipient is associated with 

a wide? range of relocation rates when it is combinisd 
with other personal and envlronmentsil chajrjacterlstl^ 
In some cases, subgroups of welfare" recipients had.^- 
relocation rates exceeding those . for nonreciplents. 
- Welfare, status ' \o|xe does not appear to be an adequate 
predictor of relocaUon behavior. 





CHAPTEil 5C 



CONCLtJSIONS AND RBCJOMMENDATIONS 



Based upon the operational and outeomes analyses reported hexe, the following; 
■usioris m'ay be drawn from the Northern Michigan Mobility Pro^ct experience. 

The P^^etrUias demonstrated the feas ibility of providing relocation services 
and subsidiesTo^^^e variety of disadvantaged manpowe-r program trajneeB^ 
and direct referralsr^<iantT.ast to other .such projects , . neither its mandat^e 
nor the economic envlronmenT^4«liich^^ operated encouraged the relocation 
of unskilled disadvantaged pers ons whBTiata^notmidergone skill training, . 

The project has .recorded its service formula and recomm^ndat^lohsior^nge 
in sufficient detail to promote replication of the project. . . _ 

It has been asserted elsewhere in this report tliat the uncbriventional, chanje- 
oriented methods, of organizing and delivering: seyVices .which pharacterized 
•the ejsper imental and de.mons tra.tioti-phsiseB--oLthe^l^}ex^t-m 
its success. Mobility counselors, particularly in the' demand areas, provided 
intensive services and information to clients. On the other hand, the federal- 



^idiFe^aing the ir efforts to other than disadvantaged clientele, who .may require 
access to intensive information markets in their job and. locatlpn searches., Jn 
view of the .strongly held conviction of e:.perienced st^ff that intensive infor- 
mational and coun'seling input is essential to high relocation success rates. 
{ai,id hence, to cost-effectiveness), it is suggested that the replication of^ • 
successful relocation outcomes (under the conditions reported here) will be 
dependent upon the agent's organizational .capability to replicate the service 
delivery mode. It is suggested that Innovations appropriate to the provisld>fl of. 
service to previous ly unserved groups, rather than grafting reldeation gefvicei 
onto"a traditional organization, is the next logical step in the planning of serv^e 
delivery. . ' , . \ • 

In the event that such an organisational transplant does take place,, it is strongly 
recommended that any, proposed service agent be required to demonstrate 
capacity ft)r intensive service provision, individual assessmenUnd counseling, 
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and 24fhouT crisis intervention' counseling, as well as access to extensive 
labor force information. 

T^he model of service delivery represented ty. this')>roject suggests' ttiat where 
fruitful liason with the Employment Service is possible, as it was in Michigan, 
the; particular strength of that agency's processing and dissemination of labor 
force supply and demand information in a traditional organisational setting may 
be complimented by the operation of a separate relocation agent which is •• ' 
oriented to cbntinudus innovation and response to changing conditions ^ based 
upon intensive information networks. • 



4.. Regardless of the cost accounting procedure erp^loyed, the average direct cost: 
of the program is quite nipdest when: compared with the option of direct trans 
fers to maintain potential relocatees at subsistence levels in the home ar-eas, " ;| 
This^factol-'Gould be of major importance, should "welfare reforrn" legislation " " 
extending bftnfcf its to previously uncovered family units be enacted. • " - 

5.- ^Although a number of relocations involved sites outside of the state of- Michigan, 
it appearis that this proportion was smaller than the proportion of-unassisted 
•moves out of the U. P. counties reported in Census figures. Therefore, it is 
asserted that the net effect of relocation assistance may be to retain tlrained : . 
movers within the State. 



6. The numerical importance of intrare'gional relocations within a depressed 
service area (about one-third of all relocations reported) w'fiis an' unexpected 
findihg. The potential social and economic importance of this pattern would 
appear to be of a magnitude which warrants further inquiry. Jn^a'rticular, the 
■ use. of appropriate iritrn regional relocation may'::^e a keystone of efforts to, 
.coo|;dinate .manpower fjlanning and econonriic development. 

Preliminary analyses pi-esented here seem. highly suggestive of a potential for 

a pos itive net effect when relocation is selectively applied to individual - '^^ 

situations. > ■ . 




7. A Ithough fur the r research will -be required bef oreXtve a_re morje ce rtain--o£-the— 
uftcaTionF'of^fienong^~f^^ 

we must tentatively conclude that (given the operational safeguards against 

location of those whose s.kills are in demand in the liome area) the relative 
wa^eand employment position of this group implies continued Investments in 
their pjRoductive capacities in the relocation" site, the returns of which may- be' * 
eventualiyxreceived in the home area, " - 

8. -Both the slmpl^scross -tabular presentations in Chapter V and the AID analyaes^'^ 
in Chapter IX provide strong support for the conclmUon that, under the' cbnd if ions 
in which this Projec^^e rated, '^ models of mobility behavior based upon Census 
data "will not provide efficient or adequate prediction models ... 



e. , the Project s^rvicj. mode^N^ well as the economic environment of the 
Upper Peninsula. . ^ ■ - > 



9 Furthermore, it wouW appear that tha demonstrated ability of relocation 

servicea to alter the-relative probabilities of relocation of workers over age 24 
may have important additional implications. The relatively low direct cost 
of relocation services, such as those here reported, may not only alter the 
payback>eriod for other investments in the human capital of prime -age. and 
older workers, but as potential remaihing worklife is shortened by age, it may 
become the sing-le, cost effective invfestwient available. However, as long,as^ 
c^>^o»o oofirv.nfnr« i^fisearch on the subjective' propensity to relocate were 
■ re,lied upon, the, outlook for. encouragement of relocation of such workers- 
appeared to be entirely negative. . 

10. Findings indicate that relocation provides substantia) priyate economic benefits 
. which-need not be'negated by psychic stress in the adjustment process. . , 

The Northern Michigan Mobility Project, as all such projects, was directed at 
ajipecific regional employment situation. ^However, within this context , the - 
Project demonstrated the feasibility of successful service provisioti to a.wide - 
•variety of clientele, and over a period which included both general economic expan- 
sion and contraction. The findings presented here expand our uoderstandinig of what 
sorts of workers can be successfully relocated and-suggest_a number ^f answers, to 
the question of what, circumstances may be required for their success. Whatsis 
lackfag at this tiriy ^ a clear statement of to whom and when it is appropriate to. 
offer such services..^. ' - - 

li' economic rationale is invoked in decisions concerning the apprbpriatenes^s 
of a reldcation policy as an investment, then this report may contribute tp the. 
decision -^making process. 

' We believe that a national policy statement is more likely to-rely upon invrest- 
itient criteria than are state or local policies which tend to treat all migration as 
• a "ze.ro-.sum game,.'' _ — 7 . " - 
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APPEr^DIX A 



QUESTIONNAIRES^ • 
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iaatton A • |OOlO«iOQI)OaU DitH 

X 

f mUgh y • Ktw Dit* 

T;-T»nnvrTOa~pfonti;p 

U. RfiloctCion ProUU 

lit. 4 liffteti of HoblUty £n Atcltud«i and 
tlvini Condition! 

ty*A* Aeelvl(ia» 9Utui 

XV«B. Bflploynent FtfoflU 

. 1V«C. .Cuerelit Un«»ploymnt 

. .V* Soelologloil Fiychologlcal Index . 

VI, Bf facet of Hon*Mobllltyoon Atticudes' 
and Living Conditions 

Appendix t. Reference f.or caeogoi^ identifications 

— / ^Attachmnt M be made by Intervlicver • Set 2, as many > 
as fiecessary 

Qyncriil Instructions ''^ " ^. . 

Section A ' • . 

Use^Fagea 5»w 6, and 7 update ln4^cated items • • 

Section B *. . ' 

Use parts I throMgh V for outcome cetegor lea i - 2 - a - A - 5 
Use parte .IV*A through VI for ouKcoim categories 6-7 and update pages S» 6^ and 1P 
o * Date of Interview , 



10 
13 . 

11 
19* 



U 
IP 

Ul 

23 
.27 
32 

33- 



(nams) 

■ A ' AOTBCroBHT DATA 

li 8amc^< provldid to ellant prior to rilpoatton'or final . wobiUty contact t 

1 1 Aaieiamnti houta 10 • 12 LJL 

2* Basle education, houra 
. *4t- 6an«raX Education, hours . 

4. Skill traintngi .houve^ 

5. Site training, hours ' 
* 6. ReaAintial* (moatba) 

7. .Adult Kental Health, (no. of cohUcU) 
S* Counseling I (no. of contacts) 
9. Mobility, (no. of contacts) ' 

10. Health Service, MKU or dthers (flu, of contacts) 

11. BIA, (no. of contacts) 

12. VRS (nq, of contacts) 

13. ' Obtained GED (1) yes (2) no ** 
lA. Obtained drlver*s. training or license (1) yt&s (2) no 
15. T)ther (specify)' (I) yes (2) no 



'2. hobilit]^ monies received; 

1. Freoenploynent, eoount 

2. Relocation, amount 



< (lianB of 'Interviewer) 



' libeetiad byt 



IN 



MuAber of See 2* 
Attached 



Outcome Category Number ' 
Population Subset ^ 
Vocational Training , 
Client's. Natse . . 



EOT 



Social Security Number . 
Length of'^ntervieW . 
telephpne ■ • v - . 



5 



34 Nature of tffrmination of vocational training: 

■ I. Completed course and graduated . 
. 2. Voluntarily withdrew fron course 
3. involuntarily terminated 



a; Outcome catdgo.ry 





^l 



I 2 



5. Popul/itlon aub^ett Ael .C«3 E«5 0*7 
' B • 2 D « A F •6 U • 8 



52 



I .2 
5 6 



-53 



00 



80 




Tfr^lUierrai agency t 
i» VR8 • . ^ 

?* m 

4»'0rob, FArole 



5. Ultf . 

6. CBP8 
7» MtSC 
8. other 



7« Supply arts cone number t 



di Oetttod area ieone number t 



9* Coufstf enr6lled in) . (Do not circle more than 

two.' Usa box 59*60 for first eoursb taken. Use box 
61*62 fey second course taken.) 
i*>take.> 



U KA 
U Auto Bddy 

Atito H£6h. 
4 4 AUtO. 8crev Maqh. 

Bid. Kaint. 
64 ck*out cashier 

7. CoAserv. Aide 

8. Codkd 6 Bakers 

9. custodial 

10. 04ta ^rocesf . ' 

11. Oiesel Kech.. 

12. Dt^ftatun. 

11« Bieet, Appliance 
U. ina> Aide Surveyor 
is. fddd Utt Aide 
i6> fbod dee, Cook 

< if, rdteitry Aide 

48* l{«4<i sawyer 



19.. Hotae €6nst. . 
20» tlcenied Free. Nurse 

21. Lumber Orader 

22. Kaeh. Tool 

23. Motor ftfiwlnd. 

24. (purse's Aide 

25. Radio ^ TV 

26. Ref.«Heat.*A* Cond. 

27. Saw Filer 
2tf. Sn. Oas Bng. 

29. Stenographer 

30. Tax AsSeSSOt 

31. UphoUtery 

32. Waste Wtr. Treat. Op* 

33. Welding 

34* Institutional Housekeeping 

35. Industrial Maintenance 

36. Other (specify) 



iO« Mftlnnif^g d«t« of couesa dnjfoUed Ini (Course 

chd6*ft as client's preferred Vocation.) - 1 



.ii« tdCftiMtioil ddt^ of ^6utSe erttollcd Int 



lit Unnih in nontht of eoumi 
1^ .... 

lERic . 



13. Ages 



54 



5 .6 



3 4 
7/ 8 



14.,- Sext (I) male -'(2) female 



7.., 4 :..LJi 



m 



75 



I 2 




55 - 56 



I4*A. Last occupation bslors sntsring trilnlng. 



57 * 58 



59 « 60 
61 - 62 



l_LJ 



(Use this box only if 
two courses are ctrclcd) 



Intst¥ltirart PlsAss uss tKs list oteupitlon which tfain#s had» fai^rdisss tt 
iingth of uneipioyMjit prior to training. !f ne»er ttipioysdi VtltdT flONii :M 
that (hpar who wara not eaployad becauae of atatua.aa atudetttAi hoMikafai <St - \-\ .^^^ 
■eflbera of araad forcaa ahmild hava tHat atitua listed if occupstloa. ^ , 
(there are no nuabara to ba filled in as this Iteswlll be rti^iittd iiid edd*d 
on Set I of Part IV-A.) 'J 



■ i 
I » '1 



63 • 66 } I \ \ I 
yr iy nxf. 



A? * 70 I 1 \ I I 



yr. fto. 



71 * 72 



BEST con imim 



80 



1 11 1 hH iJ-i 



(I - 9)! 



3» 



TqIoI Una(h o< employment prior bO (mining or 
initial TMbi.lity contact <i«ntht) ^ 



Aver«8« atr«l'8ht«tlQe hourly earnlngB (Ufora 
dtilu«tion«) on laat Job 



If, R««ion (or havine 
<l) liacH work 



<2V lllw}»8 or disability 

(3) plant shutdown 

(4) 

(J) 



(4) enti{r«d training 
(^) entarail aurvlco/ 
quit 
'.other 



length o{ tine une^loyed slnca lait job <montha) 



What was'ye.L tbtal Incooe from all sources including 
Jpbdi uneitployment Insurance^ veUarct etc, during > 
tha paat 12 months)' 

(1) under <?U0O 
V?) $1200 • $2999 
0) $3000 • $4999 ' 
*<4) $5600 - $6999 
(5) $7000 • PIT more 



About hov nuch of thia was from unemployrant insurance? 



(1) none . * 

(2) under $100 

(3) $100 • $299 
<4) $300 - $499 

.<5) $500 - $099 
Kv <6). $t000 • $1999 

(?) $20 



2000 or fflore. 



About how onich oi this was frpm public assiatanco 
ti wdlfaret . . 



(1) hone ^ 

(2) under '$100 

(3) $100 • $299 

(4) $300 • $499 
- h) $500 • $999 



(6) $1000 - $1999 
<7) $1000 or pora 



-4- 



V 

(aneacedant 



BEST con ftVMUBU 



10 • 12 



.^ho fpUowlng colusna show daaographic data at tiwa oi initial, ability contact • 
acadant atatui) and at titna of praiont foUovup intarviev 'Ceurvanc atfttua). 

ytffy Bcgpewy status ^ cua^g^^ ST^TUS^ 



22i Rt aatlonal intaraatt 



(1) oucdooY 

(2) Indoor 

(3) both 



•16 



2 '3 4 
6 7 



a3, Present phyaical diaabilitlea/chronic 
iUness^a* 

■ (1) y«9 <2) no 



23 I 2 3 



24. Present regular medication used. 
(1) yes (2) no 



17 -19 



J— L 



20 



2 3 4 



2^, Marital status of time of Initial mobility 
contact 

<1) single (3) widoHed (er) <5> divorced 
(2) married <4) separated 



26, HUmber of children living at hone at .time of 
Initial mobility contact ^ 



2 3 4 

\ 

6 7 



27. Number of dependents Including your^self at 
time of irtitlal mobility^contact 



28. Are you a veteran? <1) yea (2) no 



25, V 2 

4^ 



■A- 



27 



1 2 



29 



1 2 
4 5 



31-32 



35-36 I I I ^ 



^9 . I 2 



24 12 3* 



26 



2d ' 1 2 



30. I 2' 3' 



33-34 



LJ-J 



37-3ft 



40 



22 



2 3 4 
6 7 



raga 4 



It • 



80 



1^199 tlver 'Service CUsaification 



U>.N/A 

r: b VA-o 

#. (6) Uii . 

^^<l6).2*C 



(11) 7*V 

(12) 2«& 
<13) 3«A • 

(14) 4-A 

(15) 4-B 
(U) 4-C 
<17) 4-t) 

(IB) 4-P (l-Y) 

(19) 4-d 

(20) 4^1 p 



AMieCEPgNT ST ATUS tUfiR^^jVT STATUS 



41-42 



Did ycd laai ) a skill .niha servico that 
^P^li^i^ to eiviUan eufloymantt 

(i> «/A (?) yea (3)' no 



1)d you rerd and writa? 
(l> ye* (2) rt^> 



Education ttircle [highest level) 

. It att^ded eUttentary school (K«6) 
ii cooplatad elcoantary achool 
i« Att^ndad 3uAior high school (7*d) 
4* 6<»pUtad junior high school 
^ ^ attended high achool ' 
enviatad high aehool or OlD 



|( Cdutfdt ion (Career) 

u m 

U attaftded coUfge 

iotqputdd eoltegd (taeaivad dagtea) 
.4. attended trado ichc^l 
)« -conpletad trada aoHool 

(tl yo\i cirole 54 or 55, pleaie 
identity achodl*) 



of 02 03 

04 05 06. 

07 Oa 09 

10 n 12 

13 14 15. 

16 17* 18 



^43 '44 



19 20 



45 12 3 



47 12 



49 1 •2- 3 
4 5 6 



51 



1 



5^ 2 

53 3 

*54 * 4 

.55 5 



01/ 
04 
07 
10 
13 
16 



02 03 

05 06 

Od 09 

11 12 

14 IS 

17 18 



3'4* Appre nt ice ship t 

It industrial, completed 

2. industrial, currently in training 

3* industrial I dropout • 

4* nechAnical, completed 

5. mechanical, currently in training 

6. oechanlcali dropout 

7* construction, coa|tleted 
8* constructiohi currently in training 
. 9. construction, dropout 



19 20 



46 



2 3 



At>rKfigDgMT STATUS 



<61 
62 
63 
'64 
65 
66 
6>' 



68 8 
19 9 



nitttttBtfP fiTATUa, 



'•im 



•.70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75' 

" 76 



77 
78 



^^^^ 



4& 



-50 



2* 3 
5 i 



56 
57 
58 
59 
60 



2 
3 
4 
5 
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:'-r . ^^±!i 
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\Th«fa questtont concern iiatU^actton/non*«Atiif action wttH.^o connunicy in 
which the clUnc hcU hU flcn/job «(t«r relocation (JOS A) and; m cmod wb^^i 
e.U«nt hit AttVttd to'.anothoTlBSSind 4rea «lto, to tho goiTtAunit)r In unt;h tho clidnt 
<HMd hU Uj|t Job. after salio^tlon-UOB Th«'lntejrv lever will rephraiie questioned 
CO p«|C tenee 4i|neo()8siiryi/ (Circle N/A above fecond' c^lurnn wheh clUnt held.no " 
Job B.) . P ' J' ' ' . <^ . ' 



6* Wh)it type of tr^neportttton wae 
ueed by your wmlly? 

It N/A a .2t piiblU 
3« walk Ar drive 



CUen^'e Curr«n.t Addreei 
Telephone . 



7'. DO (dl<i) you vlsu other pariie 

of the cltVeway f)?on your . 
t reeidence or .work? \ . v 



:tflB ft> n' N/A 



•l« Where did you gee your first 



Job? (Uet Job)? Interviewer, 
'he m nene of elt/« 



!• largo city 

2^ snail .city 

*3,« rur.al' 
t 

Hdtne of employing f Inni ' 



How long did clUnt work at 
Job A? Job" B? 



How do«8 the size of ccch city 
worked In conpare with hotne area? 

Iv somewhat bigger * • * 
2, jjuch blggor 

about tho santt' *'* 
. At smalliir 



10 



Firm 



12*16 



rm 



4^ 



22.. 



^ "3 



2« now Olid nhen 
3« oYte^ 



Do (dl<i9 you usually feel safe 
'In your nelghborhoodr^r^ork, etch 

■ • \ 



I. yo6 2. 



17-21 



rrnr 



9. Did your family usually f epl' safe in 
your neighborhood, at school, at work', 
etc! 

1, N/A 2. yes 3.. no . . 



23 . 12 3 

■ A-' . 



Are (wcte) you able to find your 

way about the area with little trouble? 

(I) ypr^ (2) no ' * ' . ■ 



Were other members of your family 
> ah]^. to find their way' about wuh 
little trouble? ^ • " 

(1) N/A**-^{2) yes (3) no 



24 




27 1 2 3 



.10, ' Which o|;the following terms fU your 
Idea's of. j.lftt in your conrnunlty? 

lAcrowde'd' " 
■ ^, cojnfuslng 
.:■ 3. exciting* 

4, frlghtonlng * 

-5« strange, uncomfortdblc ^ 
^ 6» fMn ^ 

7, Incqrcstinf;. • ' 

8. unfrlvndiy ^ * ' 
nolsyt> . 

10« too much pollution' < ■ , 
^ U* providers adVantt^gcs not ' 
.found A'hcme'. f 
^ii, about the same a ^ homo li^. 



rMSt rcsp«!Cta> 



See final page for job category definitions 
Not Apt.\lcable * a ' 



Page 6 



11, Taking all thlngu into oonslderatlon, do 

- - ■ - ■ ygy j^Ju f 

1 > yee 2 



you .'feel that the move you made was moi9(: 
ly^ to your adt/afttagc? ' — * "**^ 



2 3' 



30 



2 ' 3- 



32 



2 3 



■36: ' 

3/ 
38 

40 
M 

A2 

43 • 

44 
■ 45 

46 *^ 



60 



■ina a,,r..nni 



29 I 2 y 

A ... 



31 1 2 3 * 



33 I r 



35 2 3. 



48 


1 


49 




so: 








51 


A " • 


52 




53 






7' :\ r • * 


55 


3 " : 






56 


c 9 


57 


io 


5S 


' U 


59 


12 , . 


61 
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(name) , 
Part II mLOCA)TlON PROPILt 



LI nil 1 1 r 



(1-9) 



« 80 
Part tl (cdn*t) 



iHeee quS^ttonS concern the prectffciiV''aspect8 of moving and how the derision 
toVove wee reached. Rephrase to past tent-, in cases where client has returned to 
home aree. (Circle N/A above second coluan when client lield no- Job B.) 

: :* • . JOB A - b ' • JOB B ■ D 



N/A 



12. Was this a ;')oint-tJeol*|6n by you- and 
■ your spouse to leave the'home area 
(or move to Job B)7 

" . CUcnt 

1, vanted to leave 

2. did not wsnt to leave 

Spquie 



1. N/A ^ 

2» wanttid/to l(iav4« 

3*. did not want to leave 



13. Are you and your stpou^e satisfied 
nov with, your decisionli) to leave? 

Client t. Yes Spouse 1» N/A 
2. No 2. Ves 

3. No 



lA. Would. V<>0 relocate ^all tivor dgain 
- now if yoj had a Job of fert • 

h Yes 2.^««> 
3, Uipends on toctitlun 



0* . 

15. If "yea" ar •'depends oh loe|ition"» 
tould you prefer ' 



|\4 



1. * N/A 

2. large city 

3. iimall city 
4.. rutel drua 

5. doesn't lASt^er 



I. ,t< W #1^1 why doft't you 
deelfe to relccet« igelnt 
1. M/A 

. 2« iMi^x ^ friemfe ere here 
O ptmnt iMtttoa le tood 

It I\l V> MM *• MWtH 



1 



Client 
I 2 



Spouse 
I '2 



Client 
14 I 2 



SpuuSe 
16 r 2* 3 



18. , I 2 3 



I 2 J 4 5 



22 



1-2 3 4 $ 
6 



Cller 




Client 
15 1 2 



SpOUSQ 

17 I 2 3 



19 I 2 J . 



21 I 2 J 4 5 



23 I 2 -i 4. !l 
6 

r 



^17. What did you do with your furniture! 

. 1. N/A ■ . . 

2, still have it ♦ ' 
.. 3, sold it . •> . 

4. left It with friends or rela*^ 
tives but plan to get it bach * . 

5. left It • 

6. tra;*''d it iiV'on new furnltur* « 



l3.^ Which (if any) of the fofllowlng 

services lite you receiving (or di^d . 



1. N/A . ^ ' • 

2. welfare asdist^ncci 
3^ £oo9 stamps 

4, <uneR^loyniont conyensatidn 
«5. contributions or aid from 

chatltablc organizations 
• (churches* etc.) 

ft» aid from relatives or friends 

7. ADC . 

8. V.A* bene tits 

9. otherrt (s;>ccify) B* Soc. eec. 

, pension 



19. Op you fedl ^hat you received 

Adequate service from the Mobility 
• ■ staff? 

(1) N/A •(2).ycf;* (3) no" 




20, Indicate Services you feel were 
needed. or check items you feel 
additiofwilly needed* 



l«*^hOusln^ referrals 

2t orientation for pubUc or private 

tranoportntion • • 

3* additional counseling concerning 

medical and dental cervices ) 
, 4. additional counseling concern* 

ihg schools 

5, asalstancd in applying for needed 
services (welfaroi family counsel* 
Ing, etc.) 

6, more homu visits 

7« d<!llvery of financial aesistdnce 

on a timely basis / 
3. e^unsiillHg concerning family - 
9. problems arising from^blllty • 



JOB ^ D 



.V. 12 3 
• y- 

4 5 6 




46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 

54^. 



25. 



I 2 

4 $' 



3 

6 
7 

fl \ 



45 



55. 

56 
.Ik 

57 

58 
59 
60 
61 

63 - 



1- . 

2^ I 

5* f 

1 i 
8 j 
9l 



i -tiw lQUovii>% qumlpna ve<|ulc6 a brief descriptive mapoMe. 

^•>- / ^, '■ ' - • ' , 

HI. ttwre any one pauipular qlrcumewiwo that wouM c«u9o you to relocate 
"'liw in.«plt« of *ttU ottier coMldwU^ 



64 



. . .U 'there any particular drwumatance that would definitely stop you 
■fr<|n."iP4>l^tlng now Id spite of 4|l other consldernklona? - 



65 



( 



tiiv6 ytfu any cnwonta or sttggastloni .from your experiences with this move 
tWt should be considered for other people who will be relocated to a new ♦ area? 




66 



80 



(nam) 



PartlU ^EOTS OP MOBILTiTY ON ATTXTUDRg, UVIW <f9ffl>nlfflft 



n i Li Lin 



8o(t. of the'foUouing queatlona are worded tQ.apply to the original danand 
area (Jo^ They mAy be rephrased to apply to Job B in cases vh«r« client^ loft 
his first iob, but held another Job or jobs w 
second coluwi when client held no Job BO 



22 1 WhS.n y~ou agreed to locate tb the 
original demand area» how well did 
you understand all that was Involved? 

..(I) very well O) very little 
(2) weU (4) not at all (5) M/A 



rithin de^nd areaot 



(Circle NM Above 
,m ? " ^ 



10 



Whlth 8tat*fl»nt boat describes your 
original reason for applying for 
■y out«»Bf-areB"ta|»lWB»Bnt? — ^ — : — 

(1) untupiuyedi needed a job 
(2^ Qfopr.oyedt but wanted a'botter 
•Job ^ ^ 

O) wanted a job where-past training 
could be used . 
. (4) other (|i>Bci<y) 



II 



24i What was your reason for choosing 
the original demand area? 

(1) close to area of origin- 

(2) relatives. or friends lived 
there 

(3) size of city appealed to me 
(6)' only aiea I was told about 
iiX only area with Job opening 
(6) other 



25< Now many pre-cnploymept Interviews 
' 4lld you have in tl^e demand area? 

(3) .three it • 

(4) four or more 



jfty one 
(2) ^Wp 

(5) m* 



•2 3 



24 



18 


X 


19 


2 


20 


i . 


21 


4" 


22 


5 


23 


6 


25 


' I 2 i 






* . 


* 5 , 



JUJL 



Ut9 13 



« Page 12 



m 



80 



,UC!ii ouiny Jobs were yiju offered 
I tfi the demii d stea? 



(1) oim 
m two 



(3) three or more 



U you were interviewed for a Job» but 
<bt hiredii which of the folloulnit sute* 
ubm best describes the rfason.you 
^tHix^ not hired, in your oplnlont j . 

(i) (ick f\i experUnce^'; • ■ • • „ 
d> etH>of krilhlng or job knowUdge y 
'(l)Mk of edueat^l te^vKratMnts 
(^) t M of job o^enii^; !: . ' ^ 
0j Ihatrttity to piiit phyiifcttl # 

• eMiBination 
.(6) dttter (speeifyO \ ... 



1h¥ 

it you refused 

• l^^ftft*^ ws " 

<2) ho%rs not suitable * 
B ' (3)' dangerous ecewttatiofl 



efused a job, of 'fir J 
8 it beeduset 



1^ the demand . 



(4) ^id Apt like the. area 
(I) rio change fot fldvarteement 
% ttAftes too low 
t) no^Hsnto to use trainjing 



J). Hi * better offer 
l§) othdr (specify) 



tfdfi you nAfried it the time of 
faibeaiioh? 



If <« m 

|Wii^Tnni«-,.-» 



:' WAi (dif IA> yduf ipouse working 



mw A ■ n 



26 



I 



2a 

29 
■30 

31 
vi2 

33 

34 



42 
43 
44 
45 

■46 

48 
19 
'50 



1 
2 

3 ' 
4' 
$ 

7 



60 



1 2 



62 



i 2 n 



JOB- 



27 



J5 
37 

3a 

39 
40 
41 



# 



80 



31, Wa& It necessary for her (him) to 
work In order tot' 

(2) help with support of family 

(3) be <ahe) preferred to work 



32i Was (is) your spouse working in the' 
• demand area? 

f 

(1) M/A (2) yea (3) no 



'33. Voa (16) l,t necefl»ry lor.her (him) 
uto work in order tdr ^ | 

(1) M/A " \ , ' ■ , 

(2) help with support of family 

(3) he (she) preferred to work . 



JOB A, 



63 



64 



1 2 3' 



66 



12 3 



51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 

58 
5^' 



. I 

2 • 
*3 

4 

5 

6 

1 




34* Old your family mdve With you when 
you took thlft job?l ^ '^^ * 

(l> H/A \ . . 

(2) yes I at once o;\uithln 2 weeks 

(3) yes I after 2 weaKa to I month 

(4) yes I from 2*6 tsorlibs later 

(5) year idter thsrt 6 moriihs 

(6) ni * / 



61 



1 2 



if your spouSe did not fa\^r this 
fftove, why i^t? 

(1) M/A " 

(2) famiHy obligations . , . 

(3) narltdl proble«s at the tine 

(4) disliked demand (or new) aKstf- 

(5) didn't want to leave (speeify) 



6 



-.4 



70 
71 
71 
73 
74 



'0i 



fOi B «» D 



65 



n 2 3. 



67 



69 



75 
1^76 
77 
70 
79 




it 




ilii 



4> 



ao 



7 . iii^ Aw Vew) you Mti«(ud «ith 

* . your living conditloniT 
<l> y«« <J) no * . 


10 1 ' " 


11 \^ 2 


. 37, Uho( kind of houaln^ do you have 
(did you h4Vtt)T 

V * . (USentlng 0 roo(Q| hotiio, or . 
AC ((Bent 

' <2) «;rentln) lov«incoino houshtg 
<3) renting * taobiu \mt 
iu\ lHitfin& A tiAulAvlv* financed 
how 

0) buying « lou^inooele houio 
(FHA 235, etc.) 


\% Vl i 4 
5 6 7 8. . 

V 


13 12 3 4 

5 6. 7 6' 
9 

— ^ : — 


miying a nobile hone 
' . 0} living with r«lotlveo or ": 
frlondi 

■ (8) own ny dWn hone . 

(9) othttt <8peel£y) . t ^ 


« 

* 




* 

3b« Xe <va9> your residence adequate 
<or the else^df your foallyt 

(1) yee <2) no 


14 1 2 


15 I ^ 

<• 


,39* How doea (did) thle reeldcnee 
coopare vlth your reetdenee at 
hOnat 

<1) about the eane 
<2) better . ' 
<3) voree 

;■ ' ft^'""M.<.,. ti.. 


16 1 2 3 


17' r 2 3 


[ 40* How dd <dld) living condltlona 
In general eotppare with living 
conditions at hone? 

P ' (1) abour the eeoe 
^ • <2)*better 
(3) vorae 


18 1 2 3 


19 1 2 3 



lit* 16 , 



464 Have- (did) you borroii<6d) 
ffoney during the pa«c year 
coentuialiy? 

n)7A <2> AO 



47 1 llou many 'o( the foUoWlng iteu 
Chat you /light have vare obMined 
.ilnce reioeationt* 

<t> KA 

(2) tfiihlng tidchlne ^ 
<3) eiothea dryer 
(4) car • V 

^(S).h6uae ^ 
(6) electric or gaa range 
\l\ i^eftlgeratbr 
C6) Ireeeer 
'0) eij conditioner * 
^ (10) t.V.* ' 

(11) Hl*fl Of atareo 

(12) diih vaehet 

(13) bedroott -^ulte 

(14) living rooa furniture 



46 1 2 



,JOB"B>„D 



47 



^8 A eoit of houilng par ttonth 
' <1) lAd than $50 

(3) in • $100 



49i Ara ydu A reHlitetad votirt 

* (i> y« Hi) M * 




49 

50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 



76 



1 t 3 
I • 
4 5 

K* 



7a. 1 2 



62 
6^ 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68- 
69 
70 



1 

h 
3 

4 

5 

6 * 
7 
8 
9 



71 10 

72 n 

73 12 

74 13 
75- 14 



77 



12 3 
4 5 



79 1 2 



41 1 t£ you have change* re^idanceSi,^^ 
vlthin the city (at either Job A^s. 
or Job 0) , ifhleh of the following 

^?P^)f\ - . .. 
(0 NA 

(2) coa( vaa too great < 
« • (3) needed more room 

(4) neighborhood lind^alrable 

(5) flret realdento undesirable 

■* (6) not close to friends 

(7) not close to Job * 

(8) not close to shopping centerst 
churches 1 schools 

(9) tjanted Eo buy .home 

-~— '■ — ■ rs^ '■ 


20 1 
*1 2* 

22 I 

23 4 

24 5» 

t • . 
26 

27 1 
26 9 


2^ } , 

30 a V 

31 3 

- 3J 4 . 

33 5 

34 ^ 

36 8 \ ; 

37 9 , ' 


'42f Hov often du (did) you visit 
your hO|na area.7 ^ 

(1) very often 
f,. (2) occasionally 
(3) i.i0t at oil 


d 

Jo I A ^ 




43* As coii^ared to your-'hone area 
do (did) you have? 

(1) more money to spend 
* . ' (2) lesa money to spend 

' (3) ebout the same amout^t \\t 
money to spend 


40 1 2 3 
a • • 


.41 .1 2 ^ --J 

. . . .y^'ti 


» ...... 

44« Xn coBpartng your loieure activities 
In desatid area vlth those at hoM, 
do you find they are (vere) t 

(1) more enjoyable 

(2) less enjoyable - ' — ^ 

(3) about the seme 


42 1 2 3 

^ . - . 


43 *1 *Z 

„ ■ /% 


4 ■ ■ ■ 
45. Do (did) you have any rolatlvea or 
friends in demand area that you have 
been able to c4ll upon for hel^ in 
^Imo of need? ^ . 

S (f^ yea (2) flo . 

* 


44 1 2 


• Pago 11 -'-'fi 



BtT I 



1. 1 1 \ \\im 



1^ PART ;tV.A . ACTIVtTXfiQ gtATO. 

. ' ' fioployue^t Profile 



011ent*9 nana ■ 




HoAtbft employed einoe pro^afli 



Current tPA 



Kuflbef* of Jobs coded 



1. After you eoBpleled the prograni did you fio right to tfork or tfeM you 
out of tfork for a tfhiU^ 



^ vent right to work 
^ out of tfork for ^ 



. hov ibngf 



froa 



(date left progrAn) '^^ (date of iilrVoir l^lral jot) 



IX-A If wswr.ie pot^"wnt rifthi to work" 1 mki 
During this timet what v^ro^you doingt 



Pile 



( Probfli If a yki ftift AAiver is «ivfeft, iueh ss "sitting homo" or "nothirtj muoh'S 
ASk if this vasTfor inst&ne^ bseauis h« was lt;aking for vorkt not tfomn^ 
beesuss there didntt issii to b^ ^ny* tsklM ears of ehildrsiii IHiSte. If t 
dsfi^ its. snfivsr is offered to briginsi qusstloni do not probs.) 

Probe rsspoftis ^ 



m 



r 



And (Boirws if Incone) 

tt*B If imswer Ifl nflt "went rlRht to work", wkJ 
VnU« yott were not work ins i.hovvaa your fwUy supporU^f? - 
Oi' ^ CoRPflfisntlon i-L ''•"^ ''•^^ apH' posoosalona ♦ 

'*q2. ^ worknerfB conpensatlon 07 /_ help from relatlvoo 
03. ^ •fivlnjii 
Olii ipouife worked 



05 » „^ welfare! food- alwnpa 
or connoditleB 



09 



Social Security, dlaabUUy or 
other penolon 

Other 7 Inciude "returned home" 
NA ( for eny retiaon) 



in. How did you find your firat Job? 

|^«',« MA' has not yorked alnce previous Job 
W — • ^^^^^f 3**** aiploynent Service 

-t,;- Mwapaper ed ^ 
1 5* _ direct appUeatlon at plant or office and heaff-d abom^ Job^there 

Skin Center 6r Bwjiilty ataff. 

1 7. frl«»naai a^lvea» or co^vorkera 



I?' " "^v*f ^^^^ * J**^ 



\Vf* Last oceueatlnn hnfor^ ^nt^ririff t.rMlnin^ ^ 



(anteeedaAt data) Aee i). lii«A, pi")) 



colunn for 
coder 'o uno 



20«2i . 




I 1 1 U T T 'I 



(I - 9). 



Part IV B EHP |/>VMEp PROFUE 
"(*H/A • Begin With Q. 71) 



'lntorvlow«ri Introduce thU aaccion by saylngt ''How I'd like to know a few more Jhln^^ : 
about the first and Uat Jobs ypuNe held since you left the program. For each queetioftr 
pleaoe cpnunent on each <xi those two Jobs," 

(♦Queatlona 50 through 70 .are not applicable to cli^nto who have. never worke4, Circlo N/A 
following title abo"e and begin rflth question 71 fop these A4oes,) " . . ' 

Clrc{rD**(dewflndr«nd*8 (supply) whorovor auch choice ia Indicated to identify for oftQ 
Circle^the N/A printed beside the m R colufw whonsMer there was no second Job. 



50/ Have yoxi been (were you) promoted 
on thip Job? 

I* yod 2, no 



SI, Do (did) you work Cull*titno? 
I. yqo 2. no. 



52* Do (did) you ovii^ work overtime? 
I, yeii 2» no 



53, If "yoa" «ro .(wore) you paldj 
J. N/A 

2, aeraight-tine 

3, double*tima 

4, time-and-a-half 

5, no additional pay 
6i other •' 



54, How much overtime do (did) you 
average per weeK? 

I, N/A 
. 2i 0 - 4 hours 

3. 5 - 9 houtd - 

4, '10 • 14 houra 
<S* over 14 houra 



(circle ^ito category) (circle site categofy) 

or N/A . , 



10 



12 . I 2 



14 I 2 



16 12 3 4 

5 0. 



Ig 12 3 4 
5 



II 



I 



13 



15 



.1 :2 



17 I 2. 3 ^ . 1 
5 6 . 

- 

M 

a 



19 I 2 3 

5 . 



fen 19 



■3- .. 



80 



To 



|ir Hhst hour« do (did) you usually vorkt 

•i. Ret{uiar day shift 

fteguidr night ahlft 
3* Regular evening shift (3«ll p.m.) 
6. Split ahift 
5. Swing shift 



20 I 2 J .4 5 



Which iu tha houra you pthttt - 

U Regular d*y Ahift 
2«' Regulir night ahift 

3. lUgulir av^ning iliiift (3*11 p.fi.) 

4. Split ghift 

5. Swing ihif t > ' • 



22 I. 2. 3 4 

• 5 • 



Aft <Mrtf) you a Mttber of iny uj^ioA 
or «ii(iioy«« laaociition? 

U y«i 2. Mo 

I ■ 



|i« How do (did) you feol ibout thia Jobt 

t. tike<d) it vary RUch . 
2« Uka(d> it sotttwhat ^ 
)f .Diltik6d(d) it vary auch 



k Hw long doai it utually take you to 
l^t td ^tkt 

l. Mo ttote than IS ttinutea 
2i 15 iinutti to \ hdur 
)»' \ hour to 1 hour 
V Ov^r an hour 



pi Vhat Mans of traniportatioft did you 
' uiUAtiy use to g«t to and ffon work) 
(Choose only on«) 



ERIC 



^« P«ti6nil iuto«ttbili 

O ig) « ^ 

'1d# With ld«MAA# «li« 

Ilk *' 



■lOB A PS 



21 . I 2 3 4 5 



24 'I 2 



26 I 2 3 



■ I 2 3. 4 , 



Jd 1-2 3 4 
5 h 



JOB B D _S_ 



23 . I 2 3 4 
5 



25 1 2 



2? I 2 3 



29 1 2 ) 



31 . t .2.3 4 
5 6 



80 



61 i About how nuch did transporution 
' to end f ron work cost you par week? 

i; 0 * $ 5,00 

2, $5 • $10.00. 
3 1 over $10 



32 



62 1 HAv* you been (were you) Absent fron 
this Job Any length of tiMt <WAr 
2 dAyB)t 



34 



I. VAB 



2. Ma 



63* \i "YBd"i WAS it bACAulA oft 



HA 



Parsenal or fettily problAstf ^ 

3, TiAAipottltion problAflA 

4» Own lilnABS or fsttily illnelA 

5* LAy*off 

6. Just didn't feel like king 

7. Labor dilputA 

8. Other (ipAdfy) 



64. When you wAfA Absanti djid you notify 
your Attpioydr?. 



I. HA 



2. YAS 3. M6 



■OiSfiiifiiii 



6$. Hw ttuchi if anyi ptAvioul work 
aMpariencA did you havA thAt you 
can use dirActly on thiA jobt 

1, 0 « 6 AonthA 

2 . 6 ttonthA • I yAAr 
3i 1 • 2 yAsrs 

4, OtfAf 2 yAAfA 



con MMUBU 

2^ 



JOB A D p _S^ 



1 2 3 



33 



3) 



36 


I 


44 


^. 


3? . 


*2 


4) 


2 


3a 


3 


46 


3 


39 


4 




4 


40 


5 


48 


5 


Al 


6 


49 


6 


42 


* 7 


$0 


7 


43 




)f 


8 


52 


1 2 3 


S3 


I 2 j 



54 I 2 5 




1 2-3 



ss i 2 W 



PAgA 21 



(6« Vm your put vdfiiC(9Ml trAlnli^l 
\% yai %% no »• no training 



67. Whioh atitemnt ben d««Grlb«i the 
ruion you looilktitt thlt Jobt 

\% only job avaiuy 1 at th« tisa 
X% pay w«i go9<l \ 
^^^Kiflt 1 could uaaitha training or 
aKpaciantit to Httat oviaU 
4, othar {ipac4{x>\ 



<|8« In addition to the io1> iin4ar ^--^ 
^cuiaioni art (vara) ybu working at 
'*a'-ao««iMl*>job-for*anotner-an|rioyart- 



!• yoa 



69* Hhioh ol the following \ 
. why eilant lalt job? 



Bterlboa 



1. N/A 

2. (ivad 

3. laid oil . 
A. faaily raeponalbllltidA (io, 

(Mrriisa* ehildrani progiuineyi 
oara of ill faaUy men^arai etc.) 

}• iUnaoo (oun) 

6i aiiitaty aarvlia • 

7» family laft tovn 

8« ifaaigned for any othar i[aaaoft 



7Pt According to tha raaaon Jual lndl« 
eatadi uhteh atataiaint baae\:oa«. 
• plates 'your ana'wart \ 



I. • X 
2< bufinaaa or InduHty oload^ 
3i not anough pay or chance oi 

notion . 
4i fliiaundarat^ndlnga with fell^ 
, workard) or auparviaor 
$• otbar (apeoify) 
i* alack work 



down 
pro- 



56 la) 



SB I 

61 4 



66 



68 



12 3 4 
5 6 7 8. 



70 I 


75 


f ^ 


71 2 ' 


76 


2 


72 3 ' 


77 


3 


73 ft 


78 


4 


74 5 6 


79 


5 6 



(MM) 



57 12 3 



62 I 

63 2 

64 3 

65 4 



H oltant la oreient^v UMwalw^d, coyilite oueition^ 711* yg. Vlll bt tilt/ 

only quaationa in thla aaotlon to ba vooflatad for clianta who liivtr votkad* / 

Chaek N/A whara naoeaaary for anpiovad elianta* 



71* How m you supporting youraalf <an''« fanily, whara applicabla)t 



(2) 
(3) 

<4) , . 
(5) apouae .worka > 
<6) o^har (specify) 
(7) 8po. SMurity or paoaion 



(I) N/A 
welfare 

food 8taB|)8 ' 

!4) unavployment eooipanaaflon 



67 



— 72r'*1t«v«-70U ippliad fpj^ WOtriinitw" laanwn tW 
(I) tJ/A' (2) yea (3) nq 



69 



I 2^ a. 
5 6 ' 7 



73. If not, why not? 

(ir H/A 
^ ^. (2) health problena 

^^3Lno Jobs available for m.. 

(4) nd^edi spouse works 

(5) transportation probleou 
<6) no one to care forchlldren 
(7) other 



74« (fere you reluaed work bacauae oft 

(1) H/A * ' . 

(2) lack of axparlencfr 

(3) leek of Job training 

(4) lack of Job ppanlnga ^ . 

(5) lack of educational certificate (hiai diploma or QBD) 
. (6) lack of bas^.e education 

(7) failure to paaa phyaical exsAlnation 

(8) other (apecify) 
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75. How long haa it been alnce you laSt worked? 

(1) H<A 

(2) 0 " I otonth ' • 

(3) 2 • 5 montha ^ 
i(4) 6 « 12 nontha 
>r(5) over 12 oxmtha 



80 



Part y S( eiOL(»ICAL ■» PSYCHpLOOicAL IMDBX 



The following atarenents a 
Mnti Head each of l!ie atatansA^a 
(ha appropriate rtiponsai Cheat 
cannot anawer the. question 



only to the oHtent nacaaaary to 
desirable to record en actual 
tasponaa. 



80 




4o- 



(AU Categorlea) 



6* Do. you get aatisfaotory care for"your 
children when it IB needed? 



eto h^lp daacribe the worker'a current adjuat* 
to the worker and put a eh'eek in the box by 
m»gOIPg!> 111 rsflponie only if the worker 



7* Do you feel that you eould-tum to the 
' people you know here if you were in trouble? 



Th6 Interviewer should adhere to the following direct lona and answer questlona 



naurf uAdorstaiidlng. tn Seoe cases » it ^y ba 
rahponae ra%{ter than Interpret it aa a XM Or JS2 



6* Do you have the opportunity to tuka deciaiona 
on your ptodent Job? 



the H^* preceding a queatloi indleaeea that aueh quaationa apply to aqtloyuent 
and oust be rephrased to past tei ae to apply to unefliplo>ad. 

Before reading the atatenBnijsi aayi \ ^ 

76. the following questions can answered Pr US* Xf you egree, aay Vea • 
'it you dlfl«gtaai aay Ko 



!• do you leal ch'at you have as 
you would like to have? 



et^t : 



2. Aro yout neighbors cha kind of raopla you walit 
lot fif?anda? T . 



ma ty 




»P»* 9, xa there opportunity ior prbaotion on your' 
present Job? ' ' 



^1 ta -thara a churchy elub^ or other aeclal orgsti^ 
iaatlon in your neighborhood tha^ you balofli to? 



M'i" 4i 6d you lika mt of the pao(»ia tUat you work 



li Od yaup ahildran Ilka tha aehool )\arat 



ERLC 



^'fi" 10. Does your present atritloyar kaep you informad 
of your righta and available opportunities 
for pronotion? 



W (2) (3) TO 



31 



"9" II, Do your fellow enplbyesa feel your ettplbyer 
ia <air?\ 



32 



33 



"fi'* 12, DOSS your en^tipyar dlserlflanate against 
ployees ttacauaa of age, aaxi or race? 



<'K" 13* In your present aituationi aan you live tha 
way you want to? 



34 



1 2 3 



14, even though you hava confidanaa In yourself 1 
do you teal that you hava a lot of Uttitationi? 



l$i Do vou ganarally limit your social Ufa to 
menbera pf your own family? 



16, Do you worry a groat daal about tha future? 
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36 * I 



• 4 



37' 



38 



a 3 • t 



39 



2 'a 4^ 



40 .t 



2-3 ■I.I 



41 ^ 1 



2 3 4;> 



42 



2 • $ ■ il 



43 



2 3 41 



44 



4$ 



2 i 



46 



4 3 4. 



^ ao 



m m mum 



. /-to •.• . 








■■,m, ■ 


12^ 


I'i?, Oa ottan wi*h yi9u uerc «oii««w who ii "battar ■ 
90" thin you «r«7 

r ■ * ' 




I 


2 


• .3 




1 — -^1/' ■ ' : • — 

lift 00 you Mko lrt«i\d« awlly «M enjoy iwotiuft mh 

1 ♦ ' . 


AO 


1 


2 


3 




'1)090 your tfuporvisor usually S8«m to undsr9Un4 
1 yout ^- 
1 ♦ 




/ 1 


2 


3 


4 


I^Ot to cHo vork you Are doing well, suited Co your 
I 4bnttioa and lnterofft»7 


* SO ■ 


1 


■2 


3 








Ooca your job provide for a secure £ucurf^7 

I'; 


51 . 


1 


2 


. 3 




mitt^ Do you t^Ke pride in your^vorHt 


^? 


1 


■2 


J 


A 


Is your siiUry sufficient to Buiec che''nonadl 
1; eitpeniles of your family? ^ 


53- 


*l . 


2 


3 




mkf Od you gonorally enjoy associating with your 
l> coi*workers7 


iu 


i. 


2 


3 


A 

4.. 


Bsi Do' you feel chat In those days a person doesnU 
V really know wKo He can count, oti? 

B - / ' .^^ t ' 


55 


1 


2 


' 3 . 

1 ■ 


A 


Bo» Upuid you iM^ee that lt;$ hardly fair eo bring 
B children Into the world the way things look .for 
■f thftWturo^. 


S6 


1 


2 


3 

i— 


A ■ 


lb; po you feel tttat in general the lot of the 
Average ouin is getting warset * 


■ 5? 


1 


2 


3 • 


• A 



. 2a. Nowadiys A perflon haa to Uve pr'^ity tituch for 
today . and Ut toiwrrow tak* ««rf of itself * 



Z^t Thure»s little use wrltlrtij to govsrwisnt offictils 
because often they aren*t really interested In the 
problems of the average man* 



30, J believe that sy children will hAve o real chance 
to get ahead* 



.31 , ■ I£ ..you^jralociiliuU^bicluoLthB^l 



your present ott(tudo7 

(1) 1 voutd do it oU over again 

(2) The whole move was a mlstako . 

(3) The move was a good idea but I would go hooe 
now if things Wore right 

(A) I would t^elocAte to a better Job ^ 



(5) I prefer to vprk at hone 
Id.'" 
NM 



(6) X don't know 
0) 



5d 



59 V 2 Z ft . 



«0 



3 4 



A 5' 6 
f 

1. 



' part VP' g yPggTfr Oy HOM-HOBILITV on AT ritWES Atfc tlVtMQ CONDITIONS 
Current AtidrMa . — , 
Phona ■ • _ Caeyftorics 6 and 7 onlv 



i! U Afe you and ydur spot^^e .gatiaflnd with your 
deeiiibArflOt to rAiocateT 

|P (I) HM (2) yj» (3) no 



( 3f Do y^ and your fOfllly ever dUeuse the poasi^ 
E bility df relecating^t. 

0> y«« (?) no i 



; h Ql^ you have job Intervlewe In any area away 
f roA hottel 

(i) yea (2) no 



L - ■ ■ ■ ^ -6- ■ 

1 4» WjiH i&ha interviawa arranged by an agency? 


13 


12 3 

,1 • 


1 <t) yea <2) no <3) IM 






• 






It 

U y6U ware interviewed tn another area» 




1** 2 . • 3 A 


|r <i>»i/A ■ 

1 (2) Vfire y^ Aot hired 

i ii) did y6u eeluse job otffir 

1 (A) ae^ti^ted Job tfiHiporarlly 







t'6i WKUh df ehd loUowlt^ would you lay influence^ 
y6uf tm deeiaiort to remain In ho« areaf 



ii) H 



i) Mva idtlllaetoiif job at home 
ffalaf beifig lA ho«« area uAdat any 



lEKLC 



fioflditlane , ^ . . 

s&fti o< oity • eonluaingi crowded 
eitiii ^ra AO ifl<« 

»y !«• ^ 

ey haalth . , 

do Aot mi iQ Hint ihtidrsh aAyWhero 

m hifa / 

dthit (4?ecify> , , ^ 

id 16M o¥ it» i0«4 Jofti #iiffiAif t 



10 



.11 



12 



IS 
16 
17 
10 
19 
20 
21 
22 



1,2 3 



I 2 



1 2 



Nga 2d 



iO 



?• 18 your spouse working! 
(I) MM (2) ye« 0) no 



^ 8. is he tahe) working 

(1) M/A • 

(2) to help support the faallyf 

(3) because she (he) prefers to workf 
(A) other 



9» Ate you satisfied with your current living 
conditional 



(1) yeS (2) no 



10» Ara you presently 
(1) 



(A) 

if 

(5) 



(9) 



renting a roomi house, or 
dpartttant . 

renting lowlncooe housing 
renting a mobile hooe 
buying a regularly^financed 
home 

buying a low* income houie' 

(rUA 235, etci) 

buying A mobile home 

living with relatives or frliAds , 

own my own home 

other (specify) 



11. 



tf you have' changed reeldeniea alnee cMnpUtlng 
ttaining or since your Uat mobility contact » 
was it'b«eausei 

(1) does hot apply 

(2) cost was too great 

(3) inadeciuate tor sife of faoily 
(A) neighborhood too noisy i crowded 
(5) not lit to live in 
(fi) not close tw friends 



|7| not close to job 



not close to shopplngi ichdoUi eUufehas 
(9) diher (apedfy) 



23 



1 2 3 



2A 



1 2 3 4. 



25 



1 2 



26 



1 2 3 4 
5 6 7 d 



27 


1 


2fl 




29 


3 


^0 




31 


5 


32 


6' 


33 


7 


3A 


d 


35 


9 



m4 



mm 
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(I) $0 - $50 . ' 
(a) $50 -$75 

(3) $75 • $100 

(4) $100 • $i25 . 
" (5) $125 and up 



13* Since coR^Utlng' training (or since contact Itig 
n^blUty) do you hsvei , ' - * 

• (I) note notwy to spend 
' (2) Ur9 money to spend 

(3) About the sane, soount to si \M 



.., liiu Hnw nwiny nt the toUowinft 4f«i|ftav-be>n pui^- 

, ch4sod Blnbe coq>}etln8 training (or since Ust 

cofltsct^flg ooblUty)? 

il) Vfishlng'Mchlne 

(2) ctqches dryer ' 

5 (3) car - • 

0 (U) house 

(5) eUctrlc or gas renfio 

(6) refrigerator 
. (7) freezer 

olr. conditioner 
. . t«V. . . 
(10) Hi-li oi< stereo 

(U) dishwi(8hor ^ ^ 

(12) bcdreoQ suite 
' (13) living room suite 



15* Have you borrowed money cofl»ercislly in the 
pflst yesr? 

(I) yes (2) no / 



.16« Do you (and family t where spplicsble)* belong 
to a church groupt 

(I) yes (2)" no 



36 



37 



38 


1 


39 


2 


40 . 




41 


4 




5 


43 


6 ^ 


44 


7 


43 


8 


46 ' 


9 ' 


' 47 


10 


48 


11 


49 


12 


SO 


13 1 



51 



52 
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47* Which ot tho following services^ if any^ are you 
.currently rucelvlng? 

(1) welfare assistance 

(2) food stairpH 

(3) unomploymont cotrpensatton ^ 

^ (4) aid from charitable organisations (enureh 
groupSt ou«) 

(5) aid from relatives or friends (child support) 

(6) aid to dependent children aaslstanco 
. (7) compensation for military dlssbllUy 

(8) social security 
<9) non« , 

.4 ' ' 



18 >. Do you fool that you received ad equate serv ieee 
iron the Mobility, stall? 

(1) yes (2) no 







62 


1 




• 19. 


Indicste services you feel were needed or cheek 










items you Keel additionally needed. 


0 


2 






<;) M/A , , 


64 


■' 3 • 






(2) houi^lng referrals 










(3) orientation for pubUc oV piflvate'. • . 


65 


4 






transportation . * " ' 










(4) additional eouasellng concerning oedloll 


' 66 


5 






and dental services 










(5) addldonal counseling concerning sehc^le 


67 


6 






(6) assistance in applying tot needed services 










(welfare, family cpunselingi etc.) 


68 


7 






(7) more homo visits 










(8) delivery of financial assistance on a 


69 


8 • 






timely basU 










(9) eollnseUng concerning fsnily 


70 


9 






(10) ^problems arising from mobility* 










\ • * * 


71 . 


10 




20. 


t 

Are you a registered voter? 


72 


' 1 


2 • " 




(1) yes (2) no 








21. 


Of Che children of public school agOi ' * 


73 


i 


2 3 




(1) M/A . . 










(2) none have dropped out of school , . 










(3) some have dropped out of school 










(4) all hfive dropped out of school 









53 

itr 

55 

56 

57 

58 • 

59 

60 
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22. Are you sstlAfied with the school<a) your 
children attend? 

(1) M/A (2) yes, (3) no 



23« Of the children who ure not of school fgO| 
are they cared lor usually! • 

(1) in own home by spouse 

(2) in ovn hoM by relative , ^ 

(3) in own hotti non*reiative 

(4) in relative* a hotas 

(5) in non*?alativs*s hotte 
' ' (6) at day care center. 

<7) at day nursery 

(8) at nursery sch^l 

(9) other (specify) 



74 



75 



24. is there any one cireumStanee that would cause you to relocate 
in Spite of ail other considerations? 



(. I. 



'.I 



^ — ^ 

25* XI there any one circumsunce that y^uld definitely prevent 
your retocatidn in spitft of all ^thet eonsiddrations? 
(Describe Tifiefly) - /' 



I 



4g 



ERIC 



2 3 
6 7 



76 



77 



a* 



dim 



i 



M M 

n rt A 
On 

M 

J 



O 

E 
I 



6LQ 
rt 



^1? 

M M 

n 

ft n 



U 



i 
I 

•s 

H 



9. 



If 

H 
U 

n 

0 « 

I 

ft ft 



il 



an 



Job eategorietf definedt 
.fob A * first Job .held 

Job A(D) * first Job held in demand area 
' Job A(d) ' first job held in supply area 

. Job ft " last job held 
\ Job 0(D) " last Job held in dfitiwin^ ar(*a 
Job 9(d) « last job held in supply area 





POPUUTtOM SUB3ETS 
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Is: 
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l« 
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Paid 33 



PABT ?V-A EMPWYKKHT pnOFIlE 



U«nt'» name 

|, U))«rft «M this nev JobJ^ 
(ifiwo of firm) 



r(iocAtion) 

(3. not AVAil(ibl<») 
(ti. not applicable) 



•B. Type of wof^ or JoS'TlTTe" 



I-O, TermlnRtlon iiate^ 



X-E Starting wage 



Lttat, wiige 



This 
column for 
for coder's use 
onlx 



||* How long WM It before you were Able Vo work flf.aln nfter you left this Job? 



\Ufi* If waver is not "Vent right to work", aok: "During this t^me, what 
• . were you iloingl" „ 



(l>robej If a vague answer Is given, auch no "sitting hone or. nothlnfi 
• rwch", aak If this was, for instance, hecauae ha vas looking for worK, 

not working bedauae there didn't "ejn to be any, taking care of^chlWroi 
■ ill, e^c. If a definite answer is offered to the original question, 
do not probe.) 



Probe response^ 



10 



u 



.1 



ID' 



l3-l4 

■LLI 



"QjJ 



2-1 



coluan for 
I coder u«« 
on l y, • 



XI-B, If answer is not %ont right to vork"i askj" While you vere not 

working, ho^^ your family aupportedt" (Check aa many as apply* > 



orkin^ 
Ol»IZl^ compensitlon 

02, [[3] workmen coapenaatlon 

03. Hi savings 

qU , spouse worked 

OS. "^welfare, food stamps » . 
'or eomiooditlea 



06. [ I went into debt or sold poaoesslona 

07 . [" I help from relatives 

' 0B.| 1 Social "Security > disability or . 
other pension. 

09.1 1 Other ( Includ* " r.etiurned home" ) 
^O.tHjNA ( for any t:eaaon ) 



UI. How did you find your nej?t Job? 

: IT^^Tm^-^TtriTholdtng '^prevlous-iob- ^ ; 

g.|^ I NA- has not worked 6lnco previous Job 
3.[ ) HESC o^r other State Hhployment Service 
^ 1 newspaper ad 

5Q direct application at plant or office and heard about Job there 
6. 1 I Skill Center or mobility staff ' . 

7. 1 T friends, relatives, or co-workers' • . 

• 8.|' [other ^ . 




IV. -Had you accepted this new Job before you left the prevloua one? 
l^n.H.A.' , . ^ 

• No"" • 

' 3.tZ3 Ves • 



2T 



BEST COFf AVMUBIE 
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APPENDIX B 



EFFECTS OF NONRESPONSE 



Tables B-1 and B-4 compare respondents with th? total client population on 
the basis of sex, age, preprogram wage and marital status, according to initial 
mobility status (i.e., movers and nonmo vers). The problem, in ascertaining any 
important nonresppnse bias, is whether or.not respondent movers differ from 
total movers, or respondent nonmovers diffisr from total. nonmovers, to a degree 
which is either: (1) conceptually significant or (2) is not (or cannot be) accounted 
for by statistical controls in multivariate analysis. 1 Differences in response • ; 
rates by mobility status are not at issue if we are Reasonably satisfied that,^m ^ 

each cAse, res pondents-typirfyrtfae-tmMaV^i^^^ o ^-fche-popul ition-iunder 

■ study.' ■ . j , ■ ' . ' 

As the tables indicate, females are somewhat overrepreserited in bothgrbups, 
and by nearly one third among nonmovers. - However, most. analyses of post-, 
program experience employ implicit or explicit controls for variation by sex, IH 
ttie cast of age, those over age forty show a slight overrepresentation xn both 
cases. The undei representation in the age group 17 to 24 may be less severe 
among nonmovers, and more severe among movers, than is Immediately apparent 
in Table B-2. Njwirespbndent youths who were |>eliey§d to be nonmovers seem the- 
most likely prospects to have ••disappeared" precisely because they have become 
. geographically mobile: It is believed that with the use of appropriate control 
variables that age factor will not severely bias our analyses. On the other hand, 
the cell sizes among older respondents are sufficient U» permit some general- 
izations from their experience. , 

Table 3«3# a comparison of preprogram wages, is not of concern in terms of 
respdnse bias, but does reveal another potential problem. As shown, about 33 



.- iiitrnr-ig — ^ ^^.^^..^^ ' . s ' 

iDuo to the large number of cases involved, even very "small differences in 
percr;ritage distributions turn up as statistically, significant when Chi Square Is 
applied as a test statistic. Its use has been dispensed with for that reason* 
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v.est^c^egi 



percent of nonmovers, but only 25 percent of movers Were in the low.est category. 
An e^cpla'nati'bn is, howeveri close at hand. Calumet and Hecla miners, ser^^d 
under separate contract, but reported here, were nearly all niovers. They al 
had preprogram hpurly wages which exceeded the area norm. The result of 
including them in this distribution is to make all nonmovers appear to have been 
relatively more disadvantagved in terms of preprogram wage than was the case. < 
Comparisons of postprogrjain work experience take this fprctor into account with an 
explicit control for the C ^ H group. ■ 




Among movers, respondents' distribution by marital status (Table B-4) indi- 
cates spme oyerrepre^entation of those widowed, divorced, or separated. 
However, i,f categories are combined to compare single with "ever-married" 
p^jrsons, this effect disappears. In the case of nonmovers, however, there is a ^ 
clear underrepresentation of single persons. As with the young, nonrespondent 
nonmovers, 'the nriissihg single nonmovers seem most likely to be the persons 
who were untraceable because they had become mobile without our jknowledge. 

Our conclusion concerning po&sible sources o£ nonresponse bias is that we 
may- have sbme underrepresentation of young, single malfes who may have disap- 
peared due to unknown niobility. The anticipated effect on recorded client, out- 
comes is that the many types of employment mobUity associated with this group 
may be slightly underrepresented. The use of a^, sex, and' marital status 
. controls in multivariate analysis should, however, handle these minor, dtscfep- ' 
ancies; There seems to be no evidence that any one group proved so elusive as 
to create suspicions that their pbstprogram experience was disproportionately 
nega,tive. 



A 
•(1(1 



ERIC 
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TABLE B-1 
CLIENT POPULATION AND RESPONDENTS 
' COMPARED SEX BY MIGRANT STATUS 



Movers 


Non-Movers 




Total" 
. Population 


Respotldents 


Population 


Respondents 


Male 


(987) 
82*7^0 


^(720) 
•> 79.6.% • 


(692) : ' 

,79.1% 


(432) 
72.4%. 


F.emale 


(207) 

17. n 


(184) 
.20.4% 


(183) 
20.9%, 


(165) 

' 27.ei% 


<> 

Total 


. . ♦ 

(1194) \ 
100.0% 


' (905) 
100.0%"^ 


(875) 
.100,0%. 


(598) 
100,0% 
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17-24 
2b - 34 
35 - 40 
41-50 
51 - 60 
Over 60 

-A— 



' ' ■ TABLE B-2 

CLIENT POPULATION AND RESPONDENTS 
COMPARED AGE BV MIGRANT-STATUS 



Movers 



Total 



Total 



50.7% 

(245) 
2'7.1%» 



population Respondents 



(612) 
51. 3% 

(329) 
27. 6<7c 

(106) 
08. 0<7c 

( 87 ) 
07.3% 

( S8 ) 
'04. 9% 

(2 ) 
0.2% 



( 73 ) 
08. 1% 

( 74 ) 
08.2% 

( 52 ) 
05. 7% 

( 2 ) 
0.2% 



(905) 
100. 0% 



Non-Movers 



Total 



Population , Respondents 



(439) 
50.1% 

(192) 
21.9% 

( 80 ) 
09.1% 

(115) 
13.1% 

(49 ) 
, 05. 6% 

( .1. ) 
0.1%. 



(876) 
99.9% 



(285) 
47.7% 

(131) 
21.9% 

.( 57 ) 
0.9. 5% 

(85 ) 
14.2% 

( 39 ) 
0.6. !>% 

( 1 ) 
0. 2% 



(598) 
100. 0% 



r 



Rounding Error 
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tABLE B-3 
CLIENT POPULATION AND RESPONDENT^ 
COMPARED LAST WAG°E BEFORE PROGRAM 
BY MIGRANT STATUS . 



Movers 



Total . . 
Population Respondents 



$0.01-1.50 

$1. 51-2. 00 

./ ■ •' 
$2. 01-2. 50 

* 

$2.51-3.00 
$3. 01-3.. 50 

* 

$3.51-4.00 



280 
25.3% 

284 
■25.6^0 



Over $4. 00 



TQXALS 




41 
03.77c 



48 
04. 3f7c 



HQS 
100. 0°/c 



-214 
2b.Y<7f 

215 , : 

25.8<7c 
185 

22.2<7c 
99 

11.9^0 

59 
07,irc * 



32 

03. 87c 



30 
03.6rc 



Non- Movers 



Total 

Population Respondents 



834 

100. ITc* 



262 


176 


32.7.7c ' 


32.070 • 


'217 


148 


2 7 .1<7c • 


26.9^0 


127 


81 ^ 


15..0C 


14.7% 


'I 

84" 


' 61 


10.5% 


11.1% ' 


54' 


is 



* 06.7% 



33 

"D?n%' 



25 
03; 1% 



802 

100.0% 



06.5.% 
28 

iy57i%7" 
'20 

03. 6%V 



550. . 
99.9%* 



^Rounding .^Error 



/. 
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TABLE B«4 . 
. CLIENT POPULATION AND RESPONDENTS ' 
COMPARED ANTECEDENT MARITAL STATUS 
BY MIGRANT STATUS 



Movers 



Single (1) , 
Married 



t / Widowed 
Sepajc^ted (3) 
Divorced \ 



• Total 

Population Respondents 



48'? 

634 
53.1% 



73 - 



TOTALS 



•^R'ounding Erroy 



1194 
100.0% 



37,2 
41.1% 

468 
51.7% 



07.3% 



. 906 
160;1%* 



Non«» Movers 



Total 

Population. Respondents 

219 

36.7%" 
315 

52.8% 



354 
40. 5% 

442 
&0.5% 



79 
09. 0% 



875 
100. 0% 



63 

10. 6% 



597 

100. 1%* 



r 
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TABLE B"-5 ^' 
CLIENT POPULATION AND IIESPON.DENTS MPARED 
.POPULATIQN. SUBSET BY MIGRANT STATUS 



Movers 



Non-Mover«- 



— - T otal — — . ■• - 
Population RespondeaSs, 



T'Ol^ — ~ ~; 

Population Respondents 



WIN 
Teamed 

WIN 

■Untrained 

MDTA 

Miners 

Indians 

• Direct 
'Referrals 

CEP ' 



Ileiocated 
w/o^Assistance 



TOTALS 



^Rounding Error. 



. ■ It. ^ 
60 

5^ 0%. * 


45 ° 
5.0% 


118 

13.5% . 


98: 

16.4%- 


^ ■ 

0,6% 


\ II 

5 ' . 
0.6% 


.1 

o;i% 


■1/ 

0^2% ' 


640 
' 53.6% ' 


f 1 

487 ^ [ 
53. 8% " 


' '684 
j 78.1%, 


449 
75.1% 


108 
09.0% 


102 . ' 
11.3% , M 


, -3 ■ 
0.3%V 


.]2 - . 
0.3% . 


\ • 23 
11-01.9% 


19. 

' 2.1% ■ 


21 

2.4% 


' .il5- 
2. 5% 


80 i 
""06*7% 


•■47 . 
.5l?a% 1 


9 

1.0% 


■ -i 4" ' 
0.7% 


40 " 
03.4% " 


■ * 

29 

' 3*2% ' 


It ■ '. ' 

37* 
4.2% 


i 27 
04^5% 


236 
. 19.8% 


171 " 

. i8..9% . . ; 


3 

6.3% . 


\ 2 . -.. 
0.3% 


U94 
100,0% 


905' 
10.0.1%* 


' 676 
99.9%* 

* 1 ' * 


598 

10O.0%5 



TABLE B-6 , 
CLIENT POPULATION AND KESPONDENTS COMPARED 
fHQHEST EDUCATIONAL LEVEL BY MIGRANT STATUS 

AT PROGRAM ENTRY 



' Movers 



Non- Movers 



Attended^ 
K-6 

Completed 
K.6 

Attended 
7-8 



9 



Completed 
.7-8 ^ ■ '. " 

Amended 
High School 

Completed- - 
Hig|i school ^ 

Attended 
CoUeg^ 

Completed 
College -(^ 



Total , , 
Population """-'Respondent 



8. 
0.7% 



10 

b. 00 



35 



101 
8.5% 



29i 
24. 4% 



643 
53.'9% 



99 

8.' 3% 



' .7 
0.6% 



1194 • 
100.1%* 



s 



Total 

Population Respondents 



4 

0.4% 



5 ' 
•0.6% 



23 : 
2.5%f 



66 

7.3% 



216 
23.9% 



500 

55,,2% 



84 

9.3% 



7 

0. 8%«- 



905 
400.0% 



9 

1. Ciyc , 



10 

1. 1% 



30 

3.4%- 



43 

4.9% 



22< 
26/6% 



?00' 

'/57.1% 
-f- — -H- 



58 
6 



• O70 



2 

0.2% ; 



876 

99c 9%* 



•6 ^ 
1. 0% 



10 

1. 7% 



19 

3.2% 



25 

4. 2% 



149 

.24,9% 



336 
56.2% 



51 

8.5% 



2 

0. 3% 



598 

100^0% 



. TABLE B-7 

CLIENT POPULATION AND RESPONDENTS COMPARED 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING AREA BY MIGRANT STATUS 



. CP 

\ ■ 


Movers 


Non-Movers 


stenography 


" , Total 
Populatidn 

n,9 . 

■ 10.8%" 


Respondents 
112 

12.4% 


Total" 
Population 
134 / 
.15.3% ' 


Respondent 
116 

19.4% 


Welding • " 


160 

13.4% ' 


99 

• 10.9% 


— Tir-— 

' 16. 7% 


,87 
14.'5% 


Machine Tool 


121 

10.1%-, 


88 

.0'9.0% ' 


111 

12* 7% 


54 
09. 0% 


Auto Mecharjics 


' 101 
08.5%: 


• 72 , 
08.0% 


;97 
11.1% 


65 

10.9% 


Engineering Aide, 
Survey oir 


60 
05.0% . 


. ' 48 
05.3% 


. 33 
03. 8% 


30 
05.'0% 


.Radio, TV Repair 


42 
03.-5% 


31 
03.4% 


38 . 
■ ' 04.3% 


22 
03.7% 


Diesel Mechanic 


.42 
:03.5% 


30 
03.3% 


29 

03.3% 


23 . 
03.8% 


Auio Body Repair 


30. 
02.5% . 


2 3 . . . . 
02.5% 


51. 
05.8% 


• 29 
. 04.'8% 


Tax Assessor 


33 
02.8% 


28 
.03.1% 


20 
02.3% 


18 
.03.6% 


Electrical ^ 
Appliance Repair 


25 

02, H 

f 


• 02. i% 


36 
04.1% 


--24 ;■ 

04i0% 


Data Processing 


39 
03.3% 


32= 
03.5% 


17 

. 01. 9% . 


9 ■ 
01.5% 


All. Other Training 
Cburse.s* 


216 
18.1% 


169 ^ 
18. 7% 


^> 150 
17. 1% 


.116 
.. 19.4% 


No Traiiiing 


■ -196.. ^-x 
16,4% . ' 


153 
. 16. 9% . 


14 

01.6% 


■ 5 .■• 
0.8% 


'•'TOTA'LS] , ■ 


1194 
100. 0% 


905- 
, 99. 9% 


876 

100. 0% 


/ 598 

99.8% 



None^ of these 22 courses accou: 
Rounding l|rror 



for as many as 3% of trainees^ 



' 6 „• . 
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^ TABLE B-8 

CLIENT POPULATION' AND RESPONDENTS COMPARED 
TRAINING TERMINATION TYPE BY MIGRANT STATUS 



Movers 



Non- Movers 



Graduated 



Self-Terminated 



Involuntarily- 
Terminated 



TOTALS 



Total .r 
Population Respondents 



954 
96, 0% 

33 
03.3% 



7 

0.7% 



994 

100.0% 



.726: • 
96; 5% 

•23 • •. 
.03.1% 



3 

0.4% 



751 

100,0% 



. Total 
Population 

846 

90, 

: 10 

01.2% 



6 

0.7% 



862 

100. 0% 



Respondents 

582 
98.0% 



8 

01.3% 



0.7% 



594 

100.0%, 



TABLE B»9 
CLIENT POPULATION AND RESPONDENTS 
COMPARED TOTAL ANNUAL INCOME BEFORE PROGRAM 

BY MIGRANT STATUS 



Movers 



Total 

Population Respondents 



Under 
$1200 (I) 



$1201- 
2999 (2) 



$3000 - 
4999 (3) 



$5000 - 
6999 (4) 



$7000 - 
or more (5) 



300 
25.2^0 



369 
31. 0<7c 



402 
33.8% 



99 
08. 3% 



17 
01. 4<7c 



No ■ 

Information (6) . 3 ^ 



25'2 
27,8% 



285 
31. 5% 



276 

30.5% ^ / 



^ 7 b 
08.6% 



"11 

01.2% 



3 

0.3% 



TOTALS 



1190 
100.0% 



905 

99/9%* 



Non-Movers 



Total 

Population Respondents 



\ 



194 : 

22. 3% , 



307 
35. 3% 



297 
34. 2% 



61 
07.0% 



8 

0. 9% 



2 

0.2% 



142 

23.7% 



215 

36.0% 



186 
31.1% 



46 
07.7% 



7 

01.2% 



' 2 
0.3% 



869 598 
99. 9% * 100. 0% 



^Rounding' Error ; 
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APPENDIX C 



GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN THIS REPORT 



A cav e Population . All known Mobility clients who are alive, are civilians, and 
are not in institutions. This group of 2,067 persons is often referred to simply 
as the population, 

■ • ' ■ . . . 

2. Antecedent Data . Data concerning the characteristics of Mobility clients at the . 
time of entry to the training program or to the Mobility Project. • It was used 
to supplement postprogram interview data. , , 

3. Assisted Relocatee (AR) . According to official MDTA guidelines, d relocation ' 
is recorded whenever a person who has receiyied Mobility Project services 
relocates during the life of the Pr^ect, regardless of whether or not the 
assistance included a cash subs idy.» ^ 

. ' • ■> 

4. Calumet h Hecla Miners . This group was served under a special agree«\ent 
following the shutdown of the Calumet & Hecla Mine in Houghton County. 
Although some miners chose to train for new occupations, all of those designa- 
ted as C & H miners in this report are persons who received only relocation 
assistance to expanding jobs in the mining industry outside of their home area. 

5. CEP . This population consists of referrals from the Concentrated Employment 
Program. Clients in this category were from tl^e 15 counties of Upper Peninsula 
and th^ northern 15 counties of Lower Peninsula. They may have been trained 

in MDTA programs or already have had skills necessary for the job under 
consideration. Assistance was rendered under the same conditions as for other 
direct referrals, ^ ^ 

6. Circular Migrant . As u6ed in this report, a migrant or relocatee who returned 
to his home county. . 

7. DA* See Demand Area. 

8. Demand Area . The point of destinatl^on of a relocation. For statistical 
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. purposes'^ the. county of destiaation, sometimes referred tc^as. demand area 
. county or relocation site, ^ 

9. / Direct Referrals . These individuals could have been referred by any of the 
cooperating agencies. They were required to meet the basic eligibility 
standards for receipt of Mobility services or subsidies. 

Early Clie nts. Those Mobility clients whose last program contact \yas over 
60 months prior to int^rvi^w. 

U. Experimental and Demorfstratic Pro.iect (E and D) . As referred to in this 
report, projects provided for under the Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962, as amended, which were charged with innovation,, experimentation, 
demonstration, and researtijh in support of developing manpower policies and 
'practices. . , ' 

12. Follow-up Period . As used in this report, the time elapsed between a. client's 
last kno'Wn contact with the Mobility Project and the date of follow-up interview. 

13. Indian . ' Clients are referred to as Indians or Native Americans if (and only if) 
they identified, themselves as Indians, were referred by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, or resided on a reservation. These persons were primarily Ottawa, 
OjibwSiy, Chippewa, or Potawatomi. 

14. Late Clients . As used in the multivariate ana lys is section, those Mobility 
clients whose last prograrfi contact was between 12 and 36 months prior to 
interview. ' • -f >. 

15. Local Placement . See OC 7! . 

16. Lbng Term Relocatees . In combiii.ation only, persons in Outcome Categories 
I and 5. . - 

17.. Long Term Returnees . Persons in Outcome Category 5. 

18. MDTA . Clients (exclusive of those served under WIN, CEP-, or other, sp^jcial 
impact programs) who had attended or graduated from occupational training 
courses at various training institutions in the Upper Peninsula tmder the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 1962, as amended. Clients in this > 
category are primarily from the 15 counties of Upper Peninsula.arid thfe 
northern 15 counties of the Lower Peninsula of Michigan (also an area of depres 
sed conditions). . ■' 

19« MESC . Michigan Employment Security Commission, 

20. Midterm Clients . Those Mobility clients whose last program contact was 
between 36 and 60 months prior to interview. , 

21* M igration Rate . As used in this report, the percentage of any given group who 
became relocatees during the period under study, 



\ 



22. NMSC* ,Northern Michigan Skill Center, also referreci to &s Skill Center. 

23. ' NMU.' Northern Michigan University, Marquette, Michigan. 

. 24 Nnn> Labor-Force Relocatees (NLFR) . A subset of unsubsldlz^^d relocatees 
who have reported ho period of" labor force activity since thelT relocation. 
Although NFLR's are technically assisted relocatees, most of these persons 
moved some time after their last contact with the Mobility Project. Only. relo- 
cations for employment purposes were eligible for jgrants. 

" . ■ ' ' . 

25. OC, See Outcome Category. 

26. Other Training Institutions . The Northern Michigan Mobility Project processed • 
persons who were trained In service, technical, and para-profess lonal occupa^ 

. tlons at the following training Institutions located within supply area communities: 
Northern Michigan University, Michigan Technological University, Bay de Noc 
Community College, Gogebic Community College > Lake Superior State- College , 
Alpena Community College, St. Joseph's Hospital (Hancock), War Memorial 
Hospital (Sault Ste. Marie). ^ ' 



27. 



Outcome Category. - A system of fhe ca^tegorles of relocatees and two categories 
of nonrelocatees used in. organizing the research process. These categories 
are numbered one through seveu, and are often referred to as OC 1 * . . OC 7. 
they are defined as follows: 



OUTCOME CATEGORY 1 (OC 1): 

"2 (be 2): 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



It 



ti 



3 (OC 3): 

4 (OC 4): 

5 (OC 5); 

6 (OC 6); 

7 (OC 7)t 



.Relocated 12 or more months ago, still In 
a demand area. 

Relocated 2 to 12 months ago, still in a 
demand area. 

Relocated, but returned to supply area 

within one month of, move. 

Relocated, but returned to supply area 

more than one, but leas than 12 months 

after moving. 

P^elocated, remained In demand area 12 or 
more months, subsequently returned to 
supply area. 

Processed nonmpvers who expressed inte we st 
in relocation, completed applications; many 
received pre-employment Interview funds, 
but never relocated. 

Local placements received Mobility counse- 
ling but did not complete processing and did 
not subsequently moVe. 



28. Pre-employment Grant . A grant providing financial assistance to a Mobility 
* client to travel to a demandarea for job interviews. At least one interview 
had to bfe arranged prior to the release of the grant. 



29. Processed N.onmover. See OC 6. 
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30* Referrat Agenc y^ Service and welfare agencies throughout the Upper Penin9,ula 
of Michigan and northern Lower Michigan who referred potential clients ta me 
Mobility Project for relocation and /or pre -enqpldyment assistance, 

3L Relocation Grant > A grant providing financial assistance to a Mobility client 
for an actual move of persons or household goods to a relocation site. Grant 
amount was based on family size^ cost of moving IjioUsehold goods, and distance 
traveled. A letter from a prospective employer stating elate of hire, job title, 
and salary had to be on file prior* t.o grant being released. ^ 

32. Returnee , Any relocatee who returned to his home county. 

33. SA. See Supply Area. 

34. Short to Midterm Returnees . In combination, persons in. Outcome Categories 
3 and 4. 

35. Skill Center . The majority of manpower trainee Mobility clients, were trained 
at the Skill Center. Currently known as the Northern Michigan Skijl Center, . 
this multi-occupational manpower training center, local ted in Marquette, 
Michigan, was formerly known a^s the Area Training Center. Vocational 

^training at the Skill Center was provided uhder the Area Redevelopment Act, 
and subsequently the Manpower Training and Develpppient Act. 

36. Stayers . Persons in Outcome Categories 1 and;2; 

37. Subsidized Relocatee (SR) » A subgroup of assisted relocatees who received 
cash subsidies in the form of pre-employment grants, relocation grants,,^ or 
both. 

38. Supply Area. The poiAt of origin of a relocation client. For statistical purposeal/ 
the county of origin, referred to a^ the home or supply area county. . 

39. . Unsubs Idized Relocatee (USB) . A subgroup of assisted relocatees who received 
Mobility services but did not receive a grant of. any kind. . 

40. Upper Peninsula (UP) , The 15 counties of the State of Michigan which lie 
north and west of the Straits of Mackinac. 

41. WIN Trained (Welfare Clients) . Clients from various county Departments of 
Social Services, who graduated from a training program, having been referred 
through the Work Incentive Program. This population als a includes clients ^ . 
from the Title V Program (operated during the period June, 1966, to August, 
1968, under the Title V, Social Sequrity Act 1964) since it was the pilot project 
for the Work Incenl j Program. All trainees in this category were from 
families receiving AFDC, Direct Relief, or related services. . • 

42. V' IN Untrained (Welfare Clients). Thi^ group, includes direct referrals from, 
Departments of Social Services who W6re receiving benefits ^ under AFDC or 

'.■^54 



Dir©(it Relief and clients from the WIN and Title V projects who received 
gttpportive services other than skill training. Such services include basic 
education, counseling, etc. 

* ■ . . • » 

43, WSES, Wisconsin State Employment Service. • 
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